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WV AT you deſir d of me ſo ear- 
V nefth, and I promis d ſo readily 
to perform: 1 now ſend you in Engliſh, 
The Life of Eso written in French 
by Monſieur de MEZ IN IA C (of the 
French Academy,a Gentleman of an antient 
andnoble Family.) There are but few Authors 
reckon'd Antienter than Æs op, as ſome 
Books of the Old Teſtament, Hes 10D, 
and Homer: lis certain, that very 
few are more benef cial or entertainnz, every 
Hllable being to the purpoſe, cending to the 
diſcrediting of Vice, the encouraging of Ver- 
tue, and exac ti adapted tothe whole praflice 
of Life to all Forts and Conditions of Men. 
T ſpeak of ESO as repreſented to us by 
4 beft and moſt antient Writers, and bythe 
Idea we may frame of bis general Deſen 
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The Dedication, 
from the Collectim of Fables which paſs at 
preſent under bis Name, as well as from 
thoſe other Fables, call d Æſopick, to be 
found in ARIS TOTLE, PHADRus, 
Horace, PTur ARCH, AuLus 
GELL1us, ApuLEIus, Av IEN- 
us, and others: For we have not his own 
genuine Work, none of thoſe Worthies, who 
deſery'd ſo well of the World, having been 
more miſ-repreſented in their Actions than 
As or; and as if Men were deſperately 
angry with him for labouring to make them 
Wiſer or better (as they commonly are, with 
thoſe who uſe ſuch kind Endeavours) they 
have yet worſe abus d him (if poſſible) in 
lis Perſon. This is well known | to every 
Child that can read, to all that frequent the 
Schools or the Theatre. And what farther 
demonſtrates the Ignorance or Ingratitude of 
Poſterity ; tis but very lately, that true 
Juſtice has been done to his Memory, by the 
moſt Learned Monſieur de Mt 2181 a C. 
This Gentleman diſcovering the ridiculous 
Fictions, the grols Forgeries, and childiſh 
Applications of PLanupets ( a hing 
| Grecian 


Ihe Dedication. 
Grecian Monk) did Compoſe another Life 


of Es ov, not from the better fancies of 
his own Bram, but Collected from Authors 
ancient and approv'd. He ſhows indeed that 
Aso, from an obſcure Birth and ſervile 
Condition, has acquir d an everlaſting Fame, 
raiſmg himſelf by his own Merits,to the Dig 
nity of a Philoſopher and a States man. But 
he further clearly proves, that be was ſo far 
from being dull and ſlow of Conception, harſh 
and ſtammering in Speech,diſtorted,maim d or 
monſtrous in his 'Perſon, and a bugbear or 
laughing ſtock for Children; that he was avery 
handſome and comely Man, of an admirable 
quick Genius, a great lover and skillful perfor- 
mer of Muſick, and an adroit polite Courtier, 
having been both a Mmiſter and a Favourite 
of a mighty Monarch. But, as if Mankind had 
reſolved to perſiſt without end in their Malice 
againſt this ſucceſsful Painter of their Vices, 
bis Life by Monſieur de MEZ IR IA be- 
came in a little time as good as never written ; 
aud many doubted whether there ever exiſted 
ſuch a Piece. Thoſe who were ſure of it, yet 
with all their induſtry cou d not obtajn a fight 
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The Dedication. 
of it. The vaſtly uo wing, Inquiſiti ve and 
Faithful Critick Monſieur BAL E makes 
his Complaint in the Article of Es ov: 
But as for the Life of Rs ov, ſays be, 
* By the learned Monſieur de ME z1r1AG, 
ce it was imp ſſi ble for me to find it: T know 
it no otherwiſe than by theſe Words of 
e Monſieur PE LL ISO (in the Hiſtory 
* of the krench Academy) in the Catalogue of 
«Mzz1R1iacs Works; The true 
„Life of Æ so in French, I lay the 
{© true one, becaule that of Pr aunpes 
is reckon d Fabulous by the Learned. 
Baut it fell at laſt into his hands fince the 
firft Edition of his Critical Dictionary, and 
he found it Anfwer the Character it bore, 
Our own VAR ro, the Judicious Doctor 
BENTLEY, Maſter of Trinity Colle 
in Cambridg, ſbeaks to the ſame — 
in his Diſſertations on the Epiſtles of P R a- 
L ARIS, the Fables of Es op, Cc. and 
there expreſſes his Opinion that this Treatiſe 
mig ht be ſull and exact, from his knowledg 
of the ſame ui hor's other Learned Labours. 
Put, not to anticipate your Curioſity, Sir, 
a5 


IT be Dedication. 
46 to the particular Diſcoveries made, and 
the vulgar Errors detected, in this Life of 
Eso; I ſhall rather inform you what 
gave the occaſion of writing it to Monſieur 
de MEzIRIAc, One of his Friends, 
that Tranſlated the Fables of Fs oe with 
bis Advice and Approbation, had likewiſe a 
mind to prefix the ordinary Life according to 
Cuſtom, and tells us in theſe Words, what 
diverted him from that purpoſe. © As for 
© the Life of Es 0P, ſays he, it vas my 
** intention to follo the Method of MA x 1- 
«*MUs PLANUDES, and to offer no- 
< thing but what be has left us in Writing. 
* But Monſieur de MEZ IR NA convinc d 
ce me that in his Life there were ſuch palpa- 
© ble miſtakes, contrary to Hiſtory and Chro- 
© nology and ſo many incredible and ridiculous 
** Stories, that in the Opinion of Learned 
i and Judicious Perſons, it rather paſt for a 
** Romance,than for a true Relation. But not 
* contenting himſelf thus to diſſuade me from 
* tranſlating the Reveries of PL. ANupks, 
he likewiſe gave me certain Memorials Col- 
** lefted from ſeveral good Authors, to Com- 
* poſe another Life of A s op, that ſhouuld 
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be more conformable to the "Truth. - But 
* perceiving that this required an uncommon 
© pitch of Learning, Ientreated him to take the 
| © Tack on himſelf, repreſenting to him, that 
3 „this little Book might greatly profit the young 
F Gentlemen his Sons, who from their Infan- 
© cy gave ſuch promiſing hopes of their future 
© Worth and Capacity. This be performed 
« with ſuch an exceſs of Courſes in my Fa- 
your, that he would force me by all means 
ce to attribute this Labour to my ſelf as well 
<a the reſt. But my natural Candor was 
©« contrary to this Offer, and has excited me 
ce to tell you freely, that this Life of KSO 
proceeds entirely from the Hill of that lear- 
ned Perſon. Thus far Monſieur de M E- 
z IRTAc's Friend, a Man, it appears, of 
ſingular Ingenuity. This is likewiſe all Thave 
to ſay to you on this Subject at preſent ; For 
Ido remember that I ſpeak to a Gentleman of 
univerſal Knowledge, and I ſhall never for- 
get Sir, that J an 


Zona Your moſt oblig'd : 


March 75 


a and humble Servant. 


(1) 


THE 


LIFE 
ESOP, 


Collected out of the Antient 
Writers, by Monſieur de 


Mex;iriac. 
A the Greek Poets, that no Bo- 

dy could ever truly ſhow the 
place of his Birth; it may likewiſe 
by ſaid of ÆQſop, that it is a very difh- 
cult 


CHAPEL 
S it happened to the Prince of 


1 The Life of AEſop. 


cult Task to determine his Country ; 
fo much have Ancient Authors differ'd 
upon this Subject. Some believd 
he was a (a) Lydianz and *cis like- 
wiſe the Opinion of thoſe who made 
him a Native of (b) Sardis, which 
was the capital Ciry of the Kingdom 
of Lydia ; others have written that he 
was from the lile of (c) Samos. 
There were thole who maintain'd 
he was a (d) Thracian ; in the num- 
ber of which, we muſt place ſuch as 
affirm that he was born in the City of 
Meſembria (e) which was in the 
Country of Thrace, as () Herodotus 
Teſtifies in more than one place: In 
a Word, the Generality of Authors 
are apreed, that Æſop was a Phrygian 
by Nation ; one part of 'em will 
mh him born in a Town of Phrygia, 
calld (g) Amorium; and the other 
part in (h) Cotiæum, another Town 


—— — — 


20 (a) Apbrom (b) Said. (c) Std. (d) Sebel. 
Auſteph- (e) Suid, <>) Lib. 4 and 7. (g) Pla- 


nud. (50 Suid, - 


The Life of Æſop. il 
of the fame Province. But ſince I 
may be permitted to uſe Conjectures 
about a point ſo Dubious, I am apt 
to think, that they who believ d - 
ſop a Lydian or Samian, have con- 
founded Matters, imagining it likely 
that he was born in thoſe places, 

where he dwelt the greateſt part of 
his Life : For its certain, that during 
the time he was a Slave, his ordinary 
Habitation was in the Iſle of Samos; 
and ſince his being made free, he liv'd 
almoſt wholly in Lydia, at the Court 
of King Cræſus. The two former Opi- 
nions have more Probality, but the 
laſt has much more Certainty;becauſe 
it is founded upon the common Con- 
ſent of a great number of Ancient 
Authors. 


CH AP. II. 
8 IS confeſt by all that Æſon 
was a Slave ſrom his Cradle; 


9 


and that in this Condition he ſerv d 
leveral 


iv The Life of Æſop. 
ſeveral Maſters, as we ſhall evince 
more at large in the Sequel. But I 
am Ignorant whence Planudes has 
drawn what he affirms for a Truth ; 
That Aſop was the moſt deform'd, 
and the moſt diſtorted of all the Men 
in his Time; and that he entirely 
reſembled the Therſites of Homer; for 
I find no Ancient Author who de- 
ſcribes him after this manner. And 
what Planudes adds, that the word 
Eſop ſignifies the ſame with Athiopi- 
an, becauſe he was very black, may 
be contradifted with a great deal of 
Reaſon ; ſince the Grammarians are of 
Opinion, that from the Verb 4, &. 
thoo, which ſignifies to burn; and 
from the Noun «4, ops, which ſigni- 
fies Viſage is form d the word Ætbi- 
ops, becauſe the Æthiopians have very 
black faces, as being Parcht by the 
exceſſive Ardour of the Sun. But 
we learn from Euſtathius, that - 
/»p is deriv d from the ſame Verb æthoo, 
which ſignifies to ſhine as well as to 
buran; 


The Life of Alop. v 
burn ; and from the Noun ops, which 
ſignifies the Eye; ſo that A#ſop is, as 
much as to ſay, a Man that has 
ſparkling Eyes. Nor do] give much 
credit to what the ſame Author fur- 
ther relates; as if Aſop had his 
Tongue ſo ty'd that he could ſcarce 
ſpeak, or form any articulate ſound; 
for he ſeems not to have attributed 
this Imperſection to him, but to have 
ſome ground for the Fabulous ac- 
count he afterwards gives of Fortunes 
appearing to him ina Dream ; and 
beſtowing on him the free uſe of 
ſpeech: This has no more Proba- 
bility than the Story which Appolonius 
tells in (a) Philoſtratus, that Mercury 
having diſtributed co ſeveral Per- 
ſons all the other Sciences, and hav- 
ing left nothing to give Aſop; be- 
thought himſelf at laſt of impart- 
ing to him the Art of Fabling. Bur 
the principal Reaſon which hinders 


———— ͤůꝛ ——-—-—t—t—8: * * 8 
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(a) Lib. 4 C. 5. 


iv T he Life of Aſop. 
me from: aſſenting to what Planudes 
lays, is, that it cannot be ſupport- 
ed by the Authority of any old Au- 
thor: On the contrary, its record 
ed in a Greek Fragment of the Life 
of AEſop, among the works of Aph- 
tanius; that Afop had an excellent 
Diſpoſition ſor every thing; and 
that in particular, he had a great 
Inclination and Aptneſs for Muſick, 
which is a very different thing from 
being almoſt Dumb; and having a 
very ill Voice. 


CHAP. III. 
Sop's firſt Maſter, as may be 
collected from the ſame (a) 
Author, I have now alledg'd was 
a certain Zemarchus or Demarchus, 
ſurnam d Caraſias, a Native and In- 
habitant of Athens; ſo that it was 
no ſmall: Advantage to him, to pals 


—— — F — — — — — 
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(a) Aphton. | 
a part 
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2 part of his Youth in this famous 
City, which was the Mother and 
Nurſe of the Sciences and the Belles 
Lettres: For tis likely, that his Ma- 
ſter having diſcovered in him a capa- 
ble Genius, agreable Manners, a 
quick Wit, and a good Underſtand- 
ing; and finding that he ſerv d him 
with much Affection and Fidelity, 
"ris likely, I ſay, that he took plea- 
ſure himſelf in inſtructing him. Ic 
was at Athens therefore that he learnt 
che Purity of the Greek Language, as 
at the fountain Head. It was there 
alſo that he acquir d the Knowledge 
of Moral Philoſophy, which at that 
time bore the Vogue, ſor there were 
but very . Period who made pro- 
ſeſſion of the ſpeculative Sciences, as 
may be judg d by the ſeven Sages of 
Greece, who were the moſt celebrated 
Men of that Age, among whom 
Thales the Mileſian alone, had the Cu- 
rioſity to enquire into the ſecrets of 
Natural Philoſophy, and into the 
ſubtil- 


The Life of Ailop. viii 
ſubtilties of the Mathematicks ; all 
the reſt were not reputed wile for any 
other Reaſon, but their publiſhing cer- 
tain grave Sentences and full of Mora- 
lity, which they Authoriz d by their 
rudent and virtuous Actions. Tis true 
indeed that Æſop did not follow their 
Method, becauſe he prudently conſi- 
der dd, that the Meanneſs of his Birth, and 
his ſervil Condition wou d not permit 
him to ſpeak freely; and that he cou'd 
never obtain Reputation and Autho- 
rity enough to inſtruct the People in 
the way of Sentences and Precepts, 
wherefore he compos d his Fables, 
whereof the diverting Narrationſull of 
Novelty, charms ſo wellthe Minds e- 
ven of the moſt rude and unpoliſht that 
with the Pleaſure ic gives them, they 
inſenſibly taſte the moral Senſe which 
is hid underneath. - I know very well 
that he was not the firſt Inventer of 
thoſe Fables, in which the uſe of 
Speech is given to Brutes: And (a) 


a) Lib. 5. C. 11. — 16 ng 
(a) Lib. 5. C. 11. Quinti- 


The Life of Æſop. ix 
Quintilian has ſome Reaſon to lay, that 
the Honour of this Invention is due to 
the Poet Heſiod, who in the firſt Book 
of his Works and Days, relates very 
prettily the Story of the Sparrow, 
Hawk and the Nightingale. But let 
this be how it will, Æſop has gain d 
one conſiderable Advantage; that all 
the Fables of this Nature are call d 
A ſopick, becauſe he made a great 
Quantity of them ; by means of which 
he has delivered to us allt the choiceſt 
Precepts of Moral Philoſophy. In- 
deed I highly approve the Opinion of 
the Philoſopher Appolonius, who main- 
tain'd that the Fables of Æſop are much 
more uſeful for the Inſtruction of 
Youth than the Fables of the Poets: 
And his Reaſons for this aſſertion 
are very pertinent, as may be ſeen 
in (a) Philoſtratus. I won't affirm 
however, that op compil d his Fa- 
bles during the time that he was a 


—U— — — — = — . 
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(a) Lib. 5. C. 5. 
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Slave at Athens. Bur I pretend it pro- 
bable, that it was there he became 
firſt enflam'd with the love of Philo- 
ſophy, and took the Reſolution of 
reaching the beſt and moſt profitable 
moral Maxims, under the vail of Fa- 
bles; which nevertheleſs he did not 
publiſh (in my judgment) till a long 
time aſter, when having obtain d his 
Freedom, he got the Reputation of 
one of the wiſeſt and ableſt Men of 
Greece, and was in eſteem not only 
among the Common People, but 
likewiſe with Princes and Kings. 


EHAF.. IV; 

: OW to reſume the thread of 
our Hiſtory, in proceſs of 
time, Aſop was ſold to (a) Xanthus, 
2 Native of the Iſle of Samos; and 
afterwards to the Philoſopher (b) 1d- 
mm or Jadmon, who was likewiſe a Sa- 
mian by Nation ; and had at the ſame 


D Shit, Ariftoph. (b) Sid. | 
time 
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time for his Slave the famous Courte- 
zan Rhodopis. Twas this very Rhodo- 
pis (a) who was endow'd with luch 
rare Beauty, that being ſome time af- 
ter led into Agypt, Charazus the Bro- 


ther of the Poetels Sappho fell deeply 
in Love with ner, and ſold all his 


Means to redeem and ſet her at Li- 


berty, which reduc'd him to extreme 


Poverty: But ſhe continuing to fol- 
low her Vocation, heapt together ſo 
great Riches, that ſhe caus' d great 
Broches of Iron to be made, which 
ſhe ſent as an offring to the Temple of 
Delphos. I won't determine whether 
Credit is to be given to ſome (b) Au- 
thors, who report that ſhe ſcrap'd to- 
gether ſuch Treaſures, as to cauſe one 
of the greateſt Pyramids of Apt to 
be built. Let thus much be ſaid by 
the way of this Courtezan, who was 
Fellow ſervant to A#/op while he liv'd 
with Jadmon, to ſhow how theſe two 


p (a) Herodot. Plutarch. (b) Plin. N. E. L. 36. 
% 12. 
i 2 Per- 
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Perſons, that were deftin'd by Heaven 


to be born in a ſervil Condition, arrivd 
by very different Methods to a more 


ſplendid Fortune; the one by his Me- 
rit and Vertue, the other by the in- 


famous Traffick ſhe drove with her 
Body. And for the reſt, tis certain 
it was Jadmon who gave Eſop his Li- 
berry ; whether it were that for his 
good and faithful Service he was wil- 
ling to pay bim this Reward, or that 
he was aſham'd to keep him longer 
as a Slave, ſeeing him endow'd with 
all the fine Qualities which render a 
Man rather worthy to Command 
than to ſerve. I prove my Opinion 


by the expreſs Teltimony of the 
| Scholiaſt of Ariſtopbanes, on 2 Come- 


dy of the Birds, as well as by the 
Authority of Herodotus and Plutarch, 
of whom this Truth may be learnt by 
neceſſary Conſequence, as I ſhall e- 
vince more particularly when I ſpeak 
of the Death of op : In the mean 
while Planudes deſerves no Credit 

when 
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The Life of AÆſop. xiii 
when he ſays, that Xanthus was the 
laſt Maſter of Aſp; and he that 
gave him his Liberty : Nor muſt 
all be believ'd that he tells concern- 
ing Æſoßp while he was in the Service 
of Xanthus; for he makes him do 
and ſay ſo many impertinent and ridi- 
culous things, that none can receive 
them for true, without imagining 
that AÆſob was rather a pleaſant Buf- 
foon, than a grave and ſerious Philoſo- 

pher : In plain truth, ſince nothing 
of all this is found in Ancient Au- 
thors, I affirm with all the Reaſon 
in the World, that they are Fables 
made at pleaſure; and mere Foole- 


ries that Planudes invented to amuſe 
lictle Children. 


CHAP. V. 
B UT there's nothing ' truer than 


that A/c fp after recovering his 
Liberty, acquird in a little time a 
very great Reputation among the 
2 3 Greek; 
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Greeks; and was almoſt in equal E- 
ſteem with the ſeven Sages who flou- 
riſht at the ſame time; that is, about 
the filty ſecond (a) Olympiad; fo 
that the Renown of his excellent 
Wiſdom reaching as far as the Ears 
of King Creſus, he ſent for him; and 
taking him into his Affection, oblig' d 
him by his Favours to ingage himſelf 
in his Service even to the end of his 
Days. His continuing at the Court of 
this Mighty King, render'd him more 
Polite than moſt of the other Philoſo- 
phers of his time, more Complaiſant 
to the Humour of Sovereign Princes, 
and more Reconcil'd to Monarchical 
Government, as he made it appear 
on divers Occaſions ; For when King 
Cræſus had fo prevail'd by his earneſt 
Entreaties, as to get the ſeven Sages 
to meet in his capital City of Sardis ; 
and having ſhown them the Magnifi- 
cence of hi, Court and his vaſt Riches, 
j he ask d him who they thought the (b) 


(a) Laerts in Chien. (b) Zenob. Suid, Apoſtol. 
| Hap- 


i 
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Happieſt of all the Men they had e- 
ver known? One nam'd this Perſon, 
and another that; but Solon (a) parti- 
cularly gave this Commendation to 
Fellus an Athenian, and allo to Cleobss, 
and Biton Argives, concluding that no 
Man ought to be eſteem'd Happy be- 
fore his Death. Bur op perceiving 
that the King was not well content 
with any of their Anſwers, they hav- 
ing given him no place among hap- 

y Perſons, anſwer d in his turn, and 
ſaid; For my part I am perſwaded 
that King Cræſus has as much Preemi- 
nence over all other Men, as the Sea 
has over all the Floods. The King 
was ſo much pleas'd with this Judg- 
ment,that with grate Joy he pronoun- 
ced that Sentence, which has ever ſince 
paſt into a common Proverb; The 
Phrygian has hit the righteſt of any: 
And therefore when Solon took leave 
of Cræſus, who diſmiſt him very 
coldly, knowing thereby the ſmall 


n—c — — — 


—— 


(a) Plutarch, 


a 4 Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure he took in his Diſcourſe, A#- 
fop being ſorry that Solon had ſpoke to 
the King with ſo little Complaiſance, 
ſaid to him as he accompany'd him 
part of the way, 0 Solon, either we 
muſt not ſpeak to Kings, or we muſt 
ſay what pleaſes them: On the con- 
trary anſwer' d Solon, we muſt ei- 
ther not ſpeak to Kings at all, or we 
muſt give them good and uſeful Ad- 
vice. Afterwards, as Æſop was tra- 
velling over Greece, whether for his 
Pleaſure and to ſatisfie his Curioſity, 
or whether it were about the particu- 
lar Affairs of King Cræſus; it happen d 
that he paſt through Athens, à little 
time after (a) Piſiſtratus had uſurpt 
the Sovereign Power, and aboliſht 
the Popular State; and ſeeing that 
the Athenians bore the Yoke very im- 
patiently, longing to recover their 
Liberty, and to rid themſelves of Pi- 


ſiſtratus, tho' his Government was ve- 


(a) Plæd. : 


oy 
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ry eaſie and moderate, and that he 
was himſelf a very Vertuous Prince 
he related to them the Fable of the 
Frogs that demanded a King of Jupi- 
ter; exhorting them to ſubmit them- 
ſelves voluntarily to Piſiſtratus, and 
to bear the Government of ſo good 
a Prince; leſt if they depos'd him, they 
might chance to fall under the Power 
of ſomemiſchievous and cruel Tyrant. 


CHAP. VI. 
HERE are not found many 


| other things concerning Æſop 
in Authors, worthy of Credit, ex- 
cept it be that he met once again with 
the ſeven Sages in the City of (a) Corinth, 
in the Tyrant Periander's Houſe : And 
] dare not aſſure whether it was there 
or elſe-where, that falling into Diſ- 
courſe with Chilon ; and Chilon having 
askt him (b) what God was a doing? 
He anſwer'd him, that he humbl'd 


—— — —— 


1 (a) Plutar. (b) Laert. 
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high things, and that low things he 
exalted. Some alſo (a) relate, that 
to ſhow the Life of Man is fill'd with 
a World of Miſery, and that one 
Pleaſure is accompany'd with a thou- 
land Pains; Aſop was wont to ſay, 
that Prometheus having taken Earth to 
form a Man, he had temper'd and 
moiſtend it, not with Water, but 
with Tears. I reject as a pure Falſe- 
hood and Invention, all that Planudes 
writes of Aſop's Travell's into Baby- 
lon and Ægybt; becauſe he produces 
Stories altogether Incredible; and 
adds to them certain Circumſtances, 
which are repugnant to the Truth of 
Hiſtory; or which wholly overturn 
the order of Time. I ſhall content 
my ſelf with alledging two ſignal Fal- 
ſities, on which he builds all the reft 
of his Narration: He ſays, that the 
King whoreign'd in Babylon when . 
ſop went thither, was call'd Lycerus: But 
who has ever heard ſpeak of this King ? 


Let 


a * 


(a) Themiſt. 
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| 1 Let the Catalogue of all the Kings of 
Babylon, from Nabonaſſar to Alexander the 


Z Great be examin d, and you ſhall not 

find one among em who bore a Name 
approaching to Lycerus : On the other 
hand, if we go by the exacteſt Chro- 
nology, we ſhall ſee that in Æſop's 
time, there could be no other King in 
Babylon but Nebuchadnezar and his Fa- 
ther Nabopolaſſar ; ſince Nabopolaſſar 
Reign'd one and twenty Years, and 
Nebuchadnezgr forty three Years, who 
died the ſame with op, being 
the firſt of the fifty fourth Ohmpiad : 
Nor is there any more Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that Aſop went into Zgypt in 
the time of the King Nectanebus, as 
Planudes lays ; 3 King did not 
begin to Reign, till two hundred Vears 
after the Death of Æſop; that is to ſay, 
in the hundreth and fourth Ohmpiad : 
And one need not be extraordinary 
learned in Chronology, to be certain, 
that Æſop liv'd partly under the King 
Apries, and partly under his Succeſſor 
Ama ſis. | CHAP, 
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A S for Zſop's Death, what Pla- 


nudes writes about it, comes 
much nearer the truth, than all the 
reſt that he relates concerning his Life. 
But it will prove ſtill fo far fafer to rei 
port what the Ancient Authors ſay of 
the Matter; and they deſcribe it in this 
manner: Æſop was ſent by Creſus to 
the (a) City of Delphos, with a good 
Sum of Gold to offer magnificent 
Sacrifices to Apollo; and to diſtribute 
to each Citizen four Mine of Silver. 
It ſo happen'd that ſome differences 
fell out between him andthe Townl(- 
men to ſuch a degree, that he ſaid cer- 
tain very provoking words to them; 
and among other things he reproach'd 
them with having no arable Land; 
and that without the great Concourſe 
of Strangers, and the frequent Sacri- 


— — • w — — ———— — ——ů—ů— 


(a) Plutar. Scbol. Ariſtoph, 
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ſices that were offer'd in their Tem- 
ple, they would be reduc d to Die 
of Hunger. But not yet content to 
have offended them in Words, he 
proceeded further ro Deeds; for 
having perform'd the Sacrifices in the 
manner that Creſus had order d, he 
ſent back the reſt of the Money to the 
City of Sardis; as judging the Del- 


> phians unworthy to partake of the 


King's Liberality : This irritated 


them to ſuch a point againſt him, that 


they deliberated how to be reveng d ; 
and by a notorious Villany conſpir'd 
to take away his Life. They hid a- 
mong his Baggage a (a) Cup of Gold, 
one of thoſe that were conſecrated to 
Apollo; and as Æſop departed taking 
the way of Phocts they ranafter him ; 
and ſearching among his things, they 
found the Cup which they had pur 
there themſelves, From hence they 
took a Pretext of making him a Pri- 


— — — — 


(a) Ariſtopb. Heracli. 
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ſoner; 
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ſoner; and bringing him to his Try- 
al as a Sacrilegious Perſon; then they 
ſentenc d him to be precipitated from 
the top of the Rock call d Hyampia, 
which was the Puniſhment they us d to 
inflict on Sacrilegious Perſons: And 
as they were on the point of throwing 
him off, he told them the Fable ofthe 
Eagle and the Beetle, to divert them 
from ſo execrable an Act by the Ap- 

prehenſion of Divine Juſtice, which 
leaves no Wickedneſs unpuniſht: 
But the Delphians made no account of 
his Story, and fail d not to put him to 
Death; with which God was ſo pro- 
vok d that he rendred their Land bar- 
ren for many Years, and ſent among 
them ſeveral ſorts of ſtrange Diſtem- 
pers. Upon this they conlulted the 
Oracle, which an{werd ; that ſo 
great an Affliction was come upon 
them for making A#ſop Die unjuſtly ; 
ſo that they were forc'd to ſend to all 
the publick Feaſts and general Meet - 
tings of the Greeks, to cauſe proclaim 
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ſound of Trumpet, that if there were 
any of the Kindred of Æſop who 
would have ſatisfaction for his Death, 
he needed but come and (a) exact it of 
them ſuch as he pleas d himſelf. But 
there was no Body found that pretend- 
ccd to any right in this Affair till the 
third Generation, that a Samian pre- 
ſented himſelf nam'd Jadmon, Grand- 
child of the firſt Jadmon that had been 
Maſter to Æſop in the Iſle of Samos: 
And the Delphians having made him 
XZ ſome Satisfaction were deliver'd from 
their Calamities. Tis ſaid that ſince 
that time they transferr'd the Puniſh- 
ment of Sacrilegious Perſons, from 
the Rock Hyampia to that of Nauplia. 
Hence it may be ſeen (as I hinted a- 
bove) that it is the Opinion of Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch that Jadmon was the 

laſt Maſter of #/op, and he that ſet 
him Free; becaule otherwiſe, neither 
he nor any of his deſcendants cou'd 


— 


(a) Herodot. Plutar. 


— 


have 
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have any Intereſt in his Death; nor 
pretend toany rightof ſeeking Repa- 
ration, or receiving Satisfaction. 


CHAP. VII. 


ND for the reſt I eaſily grant to 
Planudes, that Æſop was regret- 
ted by the chiefeſt and wiſeſt Men of 
Greece, who teſtily'd to the Delphians 
the Reſentments they had about his 
Death. But Iadd, that the Athenians 
in particular had Æſop in ſo much Ho- 
nour ; that they erected for him a 
Magnificent Statue; their City conſi- 
dering his Perſonal Merit more than 
the Meanneſs of his Race and Condi- 
tion. I further ſay, that the Eſteem 
which all the World had generally 
conceiv'd of his Wiſdom and Probity, 
encourag'd the Poets ſo far, as to en- 
deavour to make the People believe 
that the Gods had (a) rais d him again 


— OG — — — 


(a) Zenov. Suid. Schel. Ariſtoph. | 
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to Life, as they had done Hudarus, 
Hercules, Glaucus and Hippolitus. Nay 
ſome have dar'd to affirm that he liv'd 
(a) many Years afterhis Reſurrection 
and that he fought twice on the ſide 
of the Greeks againſt the Perſians in the 
Straights of Thermopyle, which cou d 


not happen till eighty Years after his 


Death. But all theſe are Stories that 
have no appearance of Truth, no 
more than what ſome (b) Authors 
have ſaid, that Æſop wrote two Books 
concerning what happen'd to him in 
the City of Delphos ; for it is not credi- 
ble that he could have ſo much time 
for this, ſince he was prevented by 
Death; or ic muſt be ſuppos d that he 
made two Voyages thither, and that 
he wrote of the firſt. But this can- 
not be grounded on the Teſtimony of 
any Author worthy of Credit; Tis 
more probable that he leſt nothing in 
writing but his Fables, which have 


2 


—— 
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(a) Prolom. (b) Suid. 
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been always ſo much efteeryd, whe- 
ther for the Gentileneſs of the Narrati- 
on, or for the Uſefulneſs of the Mo- 
ral Senſe, that they have preſervd 
themſelves in the Memory of Men, 
for the ſpace of above two thouſand 
Years. Yet I don't aflerc that thoſe 
which Planudes has publiſhe are the ve- 
ry fame which Aſp wrote; ſince Pla- 
nudes has given us ſo many occaſions to 
doubt of his Sincerity: As allo be- 
cauſe in his Collection he has omitted 
many Fables, which Ancient and 
Grave Authors attribute to Æſop: 
Doubtlels if ic be agreed that it is the 


Genuine work of Æſop it muſt be con- 


feſt that we have no writing more An- 
cient than this, except the Books of Mo- 
ſes, and ſome others of the Old- Teſta- 


ment, with the Poems of Heſid and 


Homer. 
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THE 
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TO THE 


READER. 


Y Deſign at firſt was to have given 
you a larger Deſcription than this, 
concerning the Univerſal Rom. 
ledge of Fables, but I have ſince 

alter d my Meaſures, and reſolv'd to be very 
brief on this Subject, that Imight nat be charg'd 
with needleſsly enlarging on what is ſo well 
known in the Copious Pieces of thoſe Authors, 
who have wrote e profeſſo on this Point. 

To begin then with the Definitions of a Fable, 
which I take in its proper Signification to be, a 
Fiction, which by ſome ſort of Reſemblance 
bears ſome Analogy to the Truth. Of Fa. 
bles there are {everal ſorts; the Reaſonable, the 
Moral. the Miæ d, the Proper and the moft Pro- 


per. By the Reatonable, or Rational Fable, 


1 aunaerſtand that wherein we fergn, that a Man 


is the Author of ſome thing, which becomes his 
Character. Of this Nature we may reckon Xe- 


nophons Cvropaideia, wherein the Hiſtorte 
1 9 2 | an 
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_an repreſents Cyrus, not as he really was, but 
as he would have had him to have been. The 
Moral Fable « that which endeavours to imi- 
tate Rational Creatures in their way of Living: 
The Mix'd, that which comprehends both the 
Rational, and the Irrational part of the World. 
1 he Proper Fable #« that which by the Example 
of Beaſts and Inanimate things, gives us a tacit 
hint of what we ought to be inſtructed in; of 
which kind-we may reckon all Eſop's Fables to 
be: And the moſt Froper Fable, is that which 
faits with Men and the Fabulous Deities, in 
whatſoever relates to their Actions: To which 
Laſt, all the Poet s,whether Comick, Tragick,or 
Epick. have a more immediate regard. 
Tuo there may be ſeveral Reſemblances and 
Images, from whence to form the Modes of a 
Fable, yet in my Opinion they may be reduc'd to 
one of theſe three general Heads. 
Ihe Firſt conſiſts in ſuch Operations, as are 
20; Natural, which may be ſaid of the Reſem- 
 blance propos d in ſome Fables between a Man 
anda Chimera. There is nothing alike in the 
External Figure, all the Conformity conſiſts in 
the Operations which are repreſented by this Ima- 
ginary Monſier, whoſe upper part reſembles 4 
Lion, the Middle a Goat, and the lower part a 
Dragon : By this Emblem we are taught, that 
Men for the greateſt part of their Lives ſuffer 
themſelves tobe carried away by their Iraſcible or 
Concupiſcible Appetites, or elſe by their own 
Whinrs and imprudent Vagaries. 


The 
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The Second ſort is, when one joyns together the 
Reſemblance of Mature and of the Operations, 
in order to form from thence ſuitable Fables, ſuch 
as are feignd concerning Men and Gods, under 
this or that Shape. 

The Third and laſt ſort of Reſemblances, are 
ſuch as are drawn from the Operations aſcribed 
to the feigned Deities, and to Hamane Creatures. 
To theſe it may not be improper to add a fourth 
Kind, drawn from the Reſemblance both of Na- 
ture and the Operations ; as alſo of the Operati- 
ons without Nature. Such, for inſtance, was 
the Fable of Proteus, 4 Sea-God, whoſe Tranſ- 
forming himſelf into various Shapes, repreſents 

tous (as the Philoſophers generally explain it ) 
the Materia prima, or firſt Matter, which 2 
always ſhifting and changing it ſelf from one 
Form into another. True it is, that to take 
this Story in a Moral Senſe, it may be underſtood 
of Men, who have the Notion of a Deity, and 
get transform themſelves into downright Brates, 
nay, even into Stocks and Stones, every time they 
ſuffer themſelves to be carry d away by their Bru- 
tal Luſts, and are inſenſible of their Duty, and 
ungratefully neglect the Duty they owe to their 
reat Creator. 

As to the Invention of Fables, it is rather 
owing to the Poets, than to the Philoſophers, wha 
kept cloſe to the Truth and Reality of things; 
whereas the Poets led us thereto by certain plea- 
fant Turns of Thought, and Stories feign'd at 
pleaſure. For without tranſgreſſing the Bound 
| | of * 
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of their Art, they Ingenioufly 1nvent what they 
Pleaſe ; and herein they exceed jo luckily, that 
even from their very Lies, ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent Authors have extracted ſeveral Raviſbing 
Truths and uſeful Meditations ; witneſs among 
others, the excellent Writings of Maximus Ty- 
rius, the Platoniſt. The only fault I have to 
on — * Poetical Fictions, is that the — 

thors of them, generally ſpeaking, invent ſuc 
Fables, which aher 2 brick ſenſe, are Im- 
moral and Profane. Hence it was, that the 
Divine Plato baniſht them out of his Commons 
wealth, as the Enemies of Piety and Good 
Manners; whereas in other reſpetts he highly 
eſteemed them, and eſpecially for the Neatneſs of 

their Inventions. 

Such Fables as will bear -a Speculative and 
Active Allegorical Interpretation are ſtyld Fa- 
bles of Speculation and Action. To give you 
one Inſtance among a Thouſand, that might be 
producd. Theancient Poets feigu d, that Cœ- 
lum, the Supreme Deity, begat Saturn; that 
Saturn begat Jupiter, 4s well as Neptune the 
Goaof the Sea, and Pluto the God of Hell. On 
this tle Platoniſts very learnealy deſcant, when 
they tell us, thatby Cælum we are to underſtand 
God, in whom are comprehended all the Crea- 
tures after an ineffable manner; and by Saturn, 
the firſt Angelical Spirit, or the Ideal World, 
According to the Dottrine of the ſame Plato, and 
Mercurius Triſmegiſtus. To this they add the 
Generation of the Soul of the Morld, mhich they 
| call 
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call Jupiter, ſo far as by its Light and Motion 
it governs and actuates the Parts above: But 
as to its enlivening and governing the Creatures 
here belaw, ſubject to continual Viciſſitudes aud 
Alterations, they give it the Name of Neptune; 
and jo far as it produces Metals and Precious 
Stones, they ſtyld it Pluto, or the God of Riches. 
We might likewiſe explain this Fable of the Mi- 
crocoſm, Man; in whom, under the feigwd 
Names of Cælum, Saturn, Jupiter, and Pluto, 
we may comprehend the Divine, the Coutempla- 
tive, the Oecumenical, and the Terreſtrial part. 


There 1s another ſort of Fables, to which a Senſe 
wholly Moral may be properly applied. Of this Nature 


* the Fable of Narciſſus, who rawiſh'd with bas Bean- 


ty, met with the Cauſe of bus Death, in the Fountain, 
wherein be admit d himſelf, and was aftermards tranſ- 
form d into a Plant bearing bis own Name. Ibis informs 
unt hat Men who are too much in Love with themſelyes, 
and who ſeem to glory in deſpiſing others,bheing Charm d 
with the good Opinion they conceive of themſelves, are 
no more in the World than ſo many uſeleſs Plants; God 
having created us for better Purpoſes, ſuch as to be uſe» 
ful and aſſiſting to our Neighbours. Of the ſame Na- 
ture may be likewiſe reckon d that pleaſant Fable which 
tells us, That Men formerly were double, but were 
afterwards as a Puniſhment of their baughty, and too 
inſolent Temper, ſpl.# into two: And that from hence 
it proceeds, That in the diverſity of bus Humours a Man 
wiſhes ill to one and well to another, becauſe be looks 
upon him as his other half, as the Poet Ariſtophanes 
wittingly imagines. Put in my Opinion, "tis more to 
the purpoſe to ſay, That this Fable was invented to ſhew 
the Mutual Correſp:ndence there ought to be between 
Friend and Friend; and that we love ſome more 8 

others 
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others leſs, as we are inclin d thereto by our Fancy, and 
by the ſuitableneſs of our Manners with thoſe of the 
Perſon whom we love. | 

Of the laſt ſort of Fables, to which 4 Speculative 
and Moral Meaning may be applied, is that of Mars 
and Venus, whom the Fealous-pated Vulcan, bam- 
per d in his Nets, and ſo render d bis Shame bare-facd 
te all the Gods, as Homer relates it. The Platoniſts 
give a very fine turn to the Story, when they ſay, that 
by Venus we are to underſtand a very cloſe Union be- 
tween ſe veral diſagreeing things, ſuch as the Celeſtial, 
wherein there are numberleſs Ideas joyn d to Nature; 
and that of the lower World, which is very compact, 
tho compos'd of different Creatures between whom there 
4 à great deal of Oppoſition. This x the Speculative 
part of the Fable, which Ariſtotle, 1he Prince of the 
Peripateticks, in à Moral Sence explains of Cholerick 
and Fiery-remper d Men, 2vho, be ſays, are of a more 
Amorous Conſtitution than others. 

I omit ſeveral other Fittions of this Nature, which I 
might eaſily produce, to ſhew the Myſteries which the 
Ancients bave concealed under the Veil of Fables: 1 
might likewiſe add, that St. Auſtin bas taken a great 
deal of Pains in writing Morals upon ed f tbem; 
that Thomas Aquinas did not Aale, of the Uſe of 
them; and that Toſtatus has Illuſtrated them in the 
Etimologies of Iſidorus. But all this wou'd be too ſu- 
per/iuos ſince in theſe Fables] have given you of Eſop, 
you may judge what Profit or Advantage may be drawn 
from this way of Writing. 


THE 


(1) 


FABLES 
Aſop the Phrygian. 


ä 


FIL 
Of a Cock and a Diamond. 


COCK ſcraping up a Dung:-hil 
A ſpy'd by chance a Diamond. What 

ſig niſies, ſays he to himſelf, his 

fine Toy to me ? Certainly had 4 
Lapiaary found this ſparkling Thing, he would 
have been glad of it, fince he knows it's worth 
but as for my part I value it not, as being 
of no uſe to me; a Barley Corn in my Accounts 
26 oe valuable than all the Riches of the 
Indies, | 


B | The 
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The MO RAI. 


Ho' *tis Opinion which renders moſt things 
precious, and we eagerly purſue one Good 
rather than another, as being what we like beſt, 
or perhaps what is uncommon and hard to be 
attained: yet it muſt be ſaid that every thing 
has a real Value, according to its Excellency, 
or the need we have of it. Thus we ſee Princes 
and Gentlemen fond of Horſes, ' and think no 
price too dear to purchaſe them; and none ſet ſo 
high a Value upon them as the French, the Tar- 
tars, the Coſſacks and the Arabs. However there 
is a certain Mean to be obſerv'd proportionable 
to the Worth of that Creature, in the buying and 
felling of it. *Tis much the ſame with Rich 
Houſnold-Stuff, Proviſions, Lands. and every o- 
ther Poſſeſſion, whether tending to the Neceſ- 
ſity and Uſe, or to the pleaſure and ſuperfluities 
of Life, Much the ſame Judgment may be paſ- 
ſed on the Vertues and Qualifications of the 
Mind, only with this Exception, that they are 
not to be bought or ſold Theſe have indeed 
an undetermin'd price, are only to be acquind 
by time, and by the Eſteem and Veneration 
which we have for them. Of this Nature are 
Arts and Sciences, Prudence and Wiſdom, the 
Vertues of the Underſtanding: and among the 
Moral Perfections we may reckon Fortitude, 
Liberality, Continence, with a great many 
more of the ſame Claſs. Theſe are what Ariſtotle 
and Plato ſtyle our Supreme Good, and conſe- 
quently are the moſt valuable things in the 
World. But as they are far beyond all Riches, 


ſo they admit of ſome degrees of Diſtinction a- 
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among themſelves, for they are not all equally 
uſeful and neceſſary, but only in proportion to 
the Dignity of their Nature. No Man looks 
upon common Civility as a Qualification equal 
to that of Liberalit /; nor Liberality as a Vertue 
of the ſame Repute with Fortitude; nor can 
any one queſtion but that all theſe Moral Perfecti- 
ons fall very ſhort of thoſe that are Intellectual. 
From heace we may give a good gueſs at the de- 
ſign of A op in this Fable, who has repreſented 
thoſe Vertues under the Emblem of a Diamond, 
which ſeems to be the rareſt and moſt pre- 
cious Object our Senſes can fix upon. By the 
Cock; *tis very likely he denotes a Voluptuous 
Man, who values nothing ſo much as the Gra- 
tifying his Luſts, repreſented here by a Dung- 
hil, to this he is piniond down by his Luxu- 
rious Paſſions, the only pleafures of his Life. 
Does he by chance attain to the Knowledge or 
Practice of ſome Vertue, it makes no more 
Impreſſion upon him than the ſtroaks of a Ham- 
mer upon the Sun Beams, and ſo Brutiſhly does he 
negle& the Oportunity, that he does not ſo 
much as ſuffer the Inclination to Vertue to a- 
riſe in his Mind, whether tis becauſe he thinks 
it to be out of his reach, or that he may have 
it when he pleaſes. For Men are of fo deprav- 
ved a Nature, as to bend their deſires rather 
after a falſe Good, if it be hard to be obtain d, 
than after a real Good, which is eaſy to come at. 
This verifies the Maxim, that Men common - 
ly ſet a higher Price upon things Superfluous, 
than on thoſe which are Neceſſary. From hence 
tis very plain. that the Ambitions Conquerors 
of Peru, whoſe Avarice ſtarves them in their 
Country abounding with the Riches of the 
B 2 World, 
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World, do a& more irrationally than the Cock 


in the Fable, who prefer d the Conveniences 
betore all the ſuperfluities of this Life. 


FABLE I. 
Of the Wolf and the Lamb. 


Wolf lapping at a Fountain Head, 
ſawa Lamb at a great diſtance be- 
low drinking at the ſame Stream. The 
Wolf runs open-mouth'd unto him, and in 
a Violent Paſſion charged him with diſtur- 
bing his Water. All that the Poor Lamb, 
trembling for fear, could do, was to in- 
treat him to pardon his Innocence, and to 
tell him that it was impoſſible his Drink- 
ing ſofar below, ſhould foul the Water a- 
bove, and that he had no defign of do- 
ing it. Theſe Arguments ſignified juſt no- 
thing; theſe fine Excuſes, ſays the Wolf, 
fhall not ſerve your Turn; it runs in the 
Blood of thy Race to be Mortal Enemies to 
me; For thy Father, and Mother, and all 
thy kindred hate me at the Heart: no mon- 
dier then if Imake thee pay off the Old Score. 


The 
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The MORAL. 


His Fable gives us a very lively Repreſen- 
tation, of the Oppreſſion of Inferiors by 

their Superiors, which is ſo. common a Practice a- 
mong Mankind, that there is ſcarce any poor 
and miſerable Wretch, but is under the Preſſure 
of a great many Tyrants. Hence it comes to 


_ paſs, that tis a ſort of Treaſon to be poor, and 


to puniſh a Man for not thriving in the World 
is reckon'd highly reaſonable. Tho' the Me- 
thods, men uſually take in oppreſſing Innocence, 
be at all times unwarrantable both in the Sight 
of God and Man, yet the moſt crafty of thoſe 
Oppreſlors ſeldom fail of putting a fine Gloſs 
on the Matter, and pretending Juſtice in the 
Caſe, like the Wolf here in the Fable, who 
wrongfully Accus'd the Innocent Lamb of a fault, 
which he neither did nor could commit. "Tis 
thus that the Wealthy for the moſt part put up- 
on their Poor Brethren, as if they did not pay 
them the Reſpe& due to their Worſhips, but 
were for Leſsening their Authority; whereas 
the Simplicity of thoſe indigent Creatures ren- 
ders them incapable of any wicked deſigns, and 
if it ſhould fo happen that at any time they 
fail in Reſpect, tis becauſe, poor Souls, they 
knew no better. Tiberius and Nero took a plea- 
ſure in giving Diſturbance to Men of Eſtates by 
Falſe Witneſſes and Villanous Informers; and 
thus by robbing the Innocent they fil'd their 
own Exchequers, and leſſen'd the number of 
their Enemies; for in thoſe days it was no leſs 
than high Treaſon for a Man to be Rich, and 
to have the Reputation of being Vertuous. 

1 B 3 The 
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The practice of the Tyrants Dionyſius and Pha- 
laris was much the ſame, who by falſe Accuſa- 
tions took off all thoſe, whoſe Vertue and Au- 
thority rendred them ſuſpected. But it were 
to be wiſn d, that theſe Abominable Practiſes 
had never reach'd our times, to ſtain and ble- 
miſh our Chriſtian Profeſſion, and that we were 
not ſo Notoriouſly wicked, as to Surpaſs the 
moſt intolerable Tyrants of paſt Ages in Frand 
and Injuſtice. To the ſhame of our times be it 
ſpoken, things are at laſt come to that paſs, 
that there is ſcarce a petty Lord of a Mannor, 
or a Money d Citizen, but what unjuſtly exacts 
Averages, Impoſts and Fines from his Needy 
Tennants, and if by chance any one ſhould have 
the Courage to oppoſe his Injuſtice, the Gentle- 
man's Blood preſently riſes, he Threatens, goes to 


Law with, ſuborns falſe Witneſſes againſt his 
Poor Tenant, and by his long purſe perſe- 


cures the Innocent, till at laſt he quite ruins 
him: So true is the ſaying, that Adight too of- 
ten overcomes Right. However after all, tis 
not one ſingle private Perſon that is Cruſh'd un- 
der the Weight of theſe Cruelties, but a whole 
Family, nay all the Innocent Poſterity meet with 
the ſame Hard Uſage, which was in revenge de- 
ſign'd againſt their Unhappy Father and Prede- 
ceſſor But ſhould the Oppreſſion provoke the 
Maa to break forth into Complaints, or open 
Oppoſition, nothing but his Hearts Blood will 
atone for the Offence, and the Murder is pallia- 
ted by the ſpecious Plea, that he had a Deſign up- 
on the Life of his Lord, or ſome acquaintance 
of his; and tis ſeldom forgotten to alledge wich 
the Wolf in che Fable, that the Father, the Mo- 
ther with the reſt of che Innocent Victims Rela- 
. e al 1 
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tions, were all in the Plot, and Mortal Enemies 
to the Cruel Aggreſſor. 


—_— 2 — 2 — — 2 


— 


FABLE III. 
Of the M. uſe and the Frog. 


Nce upon a time there happened a 

bloody War betwixt the Mouſe 
and the Frog about the Sovereignty of the 
Fens. In this Engagement, which was 
very fierce and doubtful, e due lay 
in Ambuſcade, and endeavo by a ſtra- 
tagem to ſupprize the Enemy: But the Frog 
for her part, being of a Stronger and 
Nimbler Make was for open and fair play. 
Whilſt they were piqueering at one ano- 
ther with their Spears of Bulruſh, down 
came a Kite upon the Combatants, devou- 
red them both up, and ſo made an End 
of the Fray. 


The MORAL. 


N this Fable we have the picture of Worldly 
Policy, the Original of which Stares us every 

ay in the Face. For tis but too common that 
whilſt two Perſons are at Variance, a Third ſteps 
in, makes his Advantage of the Quarrel, and 
runs away with the Game. Philip of Macedon, 
they ſay, was the only Man in his time who 
B 4 knew 
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knew how to put this Stra tagem into Practice. 
For when he ſaw the Cities of Greece at Vari- 
ance, and ſtruggling with one another for Do- 
minion and Liberty, he kept the Balance even 
betwixt them, ſometimes by his Mediation, and 
at other times by his Threats; that whilſt they 
were contending for the Sovereignty by the 
force of Arms, and had their thoughts on, who 
or who ſnhould be uppermoſt, he brought them 
under his Yoke, and by that Means ſeis'd upon 
the greateſt part of Greece. This was likewiſe 
practis'd by e&/ops Kite during the Squabble 
that happened between the Mouſe and the Frog, 
which ſhould repreſent to us the Folly and Ri- 
diculouſneſs of thoſe Heats, which are ſo often 
fomented among Perſons who have no occaſion - 
to fall out, and can expect no other Iſſue from 
their private Quarrels, than the expoſing them- 
ſelves to the ſecret Machinations of ſome Dan- 
gerous Neighbour, whoſe Deſigns againſt them, 
if they conſulted their common intereſt, it is 
their Buſineſs to be aware of and prevent. For 
when can he have a fairer oportunity of oppreſ- 
ſing them, than when they are alike weakened 
and drain'd by perpetual Conteſts. _ 

From this Fable let Proteſtants of all perſwaſi- 
ons receive a very neceſſary Inſtruction ; let them 
lay aſide their Diviſions and Animoſities, leaſt: 
whilſt they are contending needleſsly with one 
another about external Forms and Rites, and 
are at daggers-drawn about little and inconſide- 
rable Matters, the Atheiſt, Deiſt, Socinian and 
Papiſt do eat up the very Heart, and Snatch a- 
way from them the very Subſtance of their Re- 


But 


\ 
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But to Return : We ſometimes ſee States ſo 
very much blinded to their own true Intereſt, 
as to call into their Aſſiſtance ſome foreign Po- 
tentate, of whoſe Power they ought to have been 
moſt jealous. Theſe people have felt the ſmart of 
ſuch miſtaken Politics, who either to deſtroy 
or revenge themſelves of their Neighbours have 
formerly thrown themſelves under the Protec- 
tion of the Romans, or that of ſome Eaſtern 
Monarch. They to their ſorrow have found 
themſelves oppreſs'd by thoſe, whom they 
look d upon as their Protectors, and who from 
Mediators in their Quarrel, became at laſt 
Uſurpers of their Country. This was the way 
by which Ceſar became Maſter of all e£gypr, 
and reduced it into a Roman Province. Ancient 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with a great many other 
Inſtances of the Like Nature on which we 
might inſiſt, did not our Modern Annals ſupply 
us with a Remarkable one nearer Home. For 
what rendred the Turł ſo formidable over all Eu- 
rope, and made the Ottoman Empire to ſpread both 
far and near, but the Mutual Differences, and 
Animoſites that happened between the Princes 
of Chriſtendom? How often did the Emperour 
of Conſtaninople repent, of his having calPd on 
this Side the Helleſpont thoſe who ought for 
ever to have been confin'd to the Moraſſes of 
Scythia! And what a groſs Error were Demetrius, 
and Zhomas Paleologus guilty of in making Mabo- 
met II. the Umpire of their Differences, and 
throwing themſelves entirely under his Protec- 
tion? Jomit the other Inſtances of Tamerlanes 
ſucceſs, of the Troubles of aly occaſioned by 
the powerful Factions of the Gwelphs and Gib- 
vliner, and of the wonderſul increaſe of the 
> Houſes 
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Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, which laid the 
Foundation of their Grandeur on the Ruins of 
their Neighbouring States; and ſhall juſt by the 
Bye paſs one Reflection on the Caſe of private 
Perſons. And with reſpect to theſe it may be 
aid, that there is hardly any falling out betwixt 
Brother and Brother, Friend and Friend, but 
what the common Enemy takes an advantage of, 
and by ſome Intrigue or other conſummates their 


Deſtruction. 


— — 
— 


. 
Of a Stag and a Sheep. 


Stag Charged a Sheep with owing 
him a Meaſure of Corn, and the 


auſe was brought before the Wolf as 
Judge. Tho the Innocent Creature knew 
for certain that he did not ow him any 
thing, yet ſeeing the Wolf her mortal Ene- 
my upon the Bench, {he promiſed to give 
the Stag Satisfaction. Accordingly a Day 
was fix d for payment of the Debt, which 
was no ſooner come, but the Stag made his 
Demands. The Sheep diſown'd the whole 
Matter and pleaded, thatif ſhe had promis'd 
any thing, *twas only for fear f the Wolf, and 
that ſhe was not oblig'd to be as good as her 
Word, fince the Promiſe was extorted by Force. 
1 5 The 
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The MORAL, 


He Caſe before us is, whethera Man ought 
| to keep his Word, when Violence wreſts 
the promiſe from him, and whether the brea- 
king of it be not rather a Misfortune than a Sin. 
This is a point that has been variouſly handled by 
Caſuiſts, and which eſp argues under the Em- 
blem of a Sheep which is the moſt Innocent, but 
withal the moſt .fearful of all Creatures. She 
promis'd the Stag, when the Wolf was by, to 
pay him a Meaſure of Wheat, but her Poverty 
oblig'd her to be worſe than her Word, and to ſay 
that the owning that Debt was a Matter of Force 
not of Choice. Let us apply this Fabulous Sto- 
ry toour ſelves, and ſee what improvement we 
can Make of the Leſſon Ap gives us. As tis 


bencath the Character of a generous and Heroi- 


cal Vertue, to ſubſcribe to a Cheat in one s own 
Wrong for fear of Violence; ſo tis no ſin to go 
from ones Word in ſuch a caſe, by pleading the 
Conſtraint that is uſed in making us confeſs a 
Debt which we do not ow. That ſuch a Con- 
feſſion is not Criminal the very Law of Nature 
informs us, ſince by it all Men are inclin'd to 
ſelf preſer vation not only at the Expence 
of telling a Lye, but of committing Murder, 
or any other Tragical Action in ſe Defendendo. 
Add to this, that by making ſuch a Conceſſion in 
prejudice to our own private Advantage, we do 
no wrong to God, our Neighbour, or our ſelves. 
[tis no offence offer d to God, becauſe in his 
wiſe Diſt . ibution of the things of this World, 
he has not given us Riches or any other Tempo- 
ral Enjoy ment, upon condition that we _— 

| cep 
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keep them at the hazardof our Lives. No; Life 
is an ineſtimable Jewel, infinitely more valuable 
than the largeſt Eſtate, or the higheſt Poſt, 
which are no more than the Appendages, and 
ſometimes prove the greateſt Burden of our 
Lives. If we are at any time oblig'd to ſacrifice 
our Lives or our Liberty, it ought to be certain= 
ly more for the publick, than for our own pri- 
vate Intereſt, eſpecially if we are entruſted with 7 
the Adminiſtration of the Affaris of the Pub- 
lick. Of this Nature are Forts and Cities and ©? 
Lands dedicated to the Service of God, com- 
monly calFd Benefices. We are obliged to give 
an- account of ſuch things commitred to our 
Charge, ſince they are Marks of the Confidence 
repoſed in us; otherwiſe our Integrity will be- 
come ſuſpected, and ſuch a ſuſpicion will be apt 
to blacken us with Infamy. But as for our own 
private poſſeſſions, every man may part with 
them, rather than loſe his Life, or endanger his 
Liberty ; for in ſuch a Caſe there is no offence 
committed againſt the Divine Majeſty, nor yet 
againſt Men, ſince they having nothing to do 
with what belongs to us, cannot camplain, let 
us make what uſe we pleaſe thereof. Laſtly it 
cannot be ſaid that we do any Injury to our 
ſelves. For who has more Right than our ſelves, 
to ſtand up in our own preſervation, and hdw in- 
conſiderable are the petty Enjoyments of this 
World in compariſon with our quiet and Repoſe ? 
The only thing then at preſent 1s to ſhew, 
that 'tis no Injuſtice to require again what we 
have by Violence been forc'd to give away. 
This will be eaſily granted, if we only Conſider, 
that a Gift properly ſo called is in conſiſtent with 
\ Conſtraint, becauſe there is nothing ſo volun- 
| | cary 
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tary as that Action, by which we part with 
what is our own to oblige another, and that 
witha Deſign only of teſtifying how dearly we 
love our Friend. This admitting of no Diſpute, 
the forcing of a Gift from us deſtroys the very 
Eſſence of it : and conſequently we may fairly 
infer that a Conſtrian d Grant is no Grant; and 
that whatever is thus forcibly granted does ſtill 
of right belong to us: Both the Law of Nature 
and of Nations not only allows, but even excites 
us to demand a Reſtitution in ſuch a Caſe. 


LEBE 
Of a Dog and his Shadow. 


Dog ona Sunſhiny day was Swim- 
ming- croſs a River, with a large 
piece of Fleſh in his Mouth. He ſaw a 
Shadow under the Water, and took it for a- 
nother Cur, with ſuch another prey in his 
Chops ; which ſet his Mouth a watering 
to be at it: But whilſt he ſnapped at the 
Shadow he loſt the Subſtance. This Loſs 
of his Breakfaſt was a ſufficient Mortifi- 
cation to him at firſt : but at laſt plucking 
upa good heart, he paſsd this wiſe Reflec- 
tion upon himſelf and his Conduct. What 
aWretch art thou in being ſo greedy *? Hadfſt 
thou known when thou waſt well, thou would'ſt 
have had thy Belly-full, bus now thou _muſt 
faſt for thy Folly. e 
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The MOR AL. 


[His greedy Cur which let fall what he had in 
| Poſſeſſion to catch at the Shadow, holds forth 
to us both a general and particular Inſtruction. 
In the General he teaches us, that the Inſatiable 
Deſire of Craving after more is commonly of very 
dangerous Conſequence, is very ſeldom attended 
with the Acquiring the Good we graſp at, and 
is too frequently the occaſion of our loſing the 
' Bleſſing which we are already in poſſeſſion of, 
But in particular, let the Covetous, the A- 
morous, and the Ambitious read in this Fable 
their own Deſtiny. As for the Covetous who 
are for heaping Bag upon Bag, and ſtill raving 
after More, More ; they ought to be put in 
Mind by the Inquietude they ſuffer day and night 
in ſcraping up Riches, That Covetouſneſs is the 
Root of all Evil. And in truth, how many of 


thoſe Miſers do we every day ſee, who aiming at 


Great Fortunes, Farm the publick Revenues, 
and are forward in their Loans to Princes, in 
hopes of an extravagant Intereſt: And yet with- 
in a while, they are baffled in their Deſign, 
bubbled our of their Eſtates, and forc'd, as their 
laſt Refuge, to end their miſerable Days within 
the Verge of the Court, being piſs d upon by 
their very ſlaves, and damad to the pit of Hell 


by their Creditors? The fate of the Gallant is 


much the ſame; he is not contented with one 
Lawful Wife, nor with the Conqueſt of one 
fair Miſtriſs, but js eager in his purſuit after more 


Beauties, till at laſt the ſenſe of his Levity and In- 


conſtancy ſpoils all his Intrigues ; Like the Dog 


in the Fable, whilſt he catcherh at the Shadow he 


loſes 
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loſes the Subſtance of his pretended Happineſs. 
And what in the name of Goodneſs do the 
Ambitious aim at? They often fail in their Pro- 
jects, and loſe the Honour they have got, by 
reaching out after more. Minucius, blinded with 
the ſucceſs of a ſingle Skirmiſh, was for ven- 
turing a Battle, hoping by the Defeat of Han- 
nihal to add to his Trophies, and that he might 
fruſtrate the Wiſdom of Fabius Maximus the Ge- 
neral who declar'd againſt his Attempt, he pre- 
vail'd ſo far by his Intrigues, as to gain an e- 
qual ſhare with Maximus in the Command of 
the Army. He had like to have paid dear for 
his Folly, for in this ſecond Engagement he 
would have loſt the Battle and his Life, had he 
not been Generouſly relieved by the very Gene- 
ral whom he had ſo notoriouſly affronted. I paſs 
over the Hiſtory of Pyrrbus, of Hannibal, of 
Turnus mentioned by Virgil, of Hector and Ach- 
illes in Homer, and of the other Brawoes, who 
ſacrific d their Lives and their Honour to an Am- 
bitious deſire of acquiring freſh Lawrels. Let 
us again reſume the general Inſtruction of this 
Fable, and endeavour to convince Men, that 
whilſt they are hunting after the Shadow of Hap- 
pineſs, they loſe that which is Eternal and Sub- 
ſtantial. Some, as the Voluptuous, make the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe their God; others like the Am- 
bitious and Covetous forget their Maker, and 
are bent in their purſuit after the Honours or 
Riches of this World; or Laſtly are of a vin- 
dictive Temper, and ſacrifice all to their beloy- 
ed Idol Revenge. Thus do they one and all forſake 
the Real Good, and takeup with a tranſient Sha- 
dow, which at the hour of Death cannot afford 
them the leaſt glimps of true Happineſs. 
FABLE, 
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FABLE VI. 
Of a Lion and ſome other Beaſts a Hunting, 


Lion, an Aſs, and ſome other Ani- 
mals concluded together upon a Hun- 

ting Match, and agreed to go ſhares in the 
Game. They pluck*d down a Stag, which 
according to agreement, was divided into 
ſo many parts, which they were cach of 
them ſieſing upon as his Own; But the Lion 
who was for All or None, oppoſed the De- 
ſign. Fair and ſoftly, ſays he in an angry 
tone, Hands off : This part belongs to me 
_ the Account of my Quality; This becauſe 
have taken the moſt pains in Hunting ; and 
this] have a right to, becauſe none of you are 
ſtrong enough to diſpute the Title with me ; 
and thus he ran away with the whole. 


The MORAL. 


His Partition made by the Lion of the Prey 
that they had taken, is the very picture of 
the Partition-Treaty lately concluded between 
England, France and Holland. By it the Dominions 
of Spain were Canton d out, and ſuch and ſuch a 
Prince was to have by agreement ſuch and ſuch 


a ſhare, But no ſooner did the fine Booty come 
| into 
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into their Hands, but E ance like the perfidious 
Lion in the Fable Bobd the Confederares, and 
ſies d upon the whole; thereby verifying the 
old ſaying, the longeſt Sword carry's it. For 
whiiſt Spain, like the Stag, was too Weak to 
oppoſe the Delign, whilſt Exg/and was amusd, 
Holland fed with Whip'd Cream and fine promi- 
ſes, and the Empire at too great a Diſtance to 
ſep in between the Galick Lion and the Prey, 
he clapt his Paw upon it, and cry d, all': my own. 
This tis to have a long Arm, and a Stretched 
Conſcience, that can make no ſcruple of Break- 
ing through the moſt Sacred Oaths, the moſt 
Solema Renunciations, and the Stricteſt Trea- 
ties. However 'tis to be hop'd from the fair 
roſpect which the ſucceſs of the Arms of the Al- 
ies has given us, that France has graſpd at more 
than ſhe can hold, and muſt, like the fatned 
Weezel inthe Granary, go out at the ſame Hole 
as lean and meager as ſhe went in, and that 
wich the Beaver ſhe will be Glad to part with 

her Stones to ſave her Carcaſs, _ 8 
But in the General this Fable repreſents to 
us the unjuſt Advantages which the Rich take of 
the Poor. How common 1s it with them to 
aſlume Immoderate Honours to themſelves, to 
magnifie the Excellency of their Protection, and 
to boaſt of their Greatneſs as neceſſary to ſup- 
port the afflicted, . and under the Umbrage of 
theſe fine: pretences to impoſe upon the Poor, 
and rob them of what the Law of Nature and 
Equity tells us is their due? Againſt this Ty- 
rannical Procedure, the Poor have no other Re- 
medy but Patience, for being deſtitute of all 
Humane Aſſiſtance, tis Vertue alone and the 
Proſpectt of a better Life that can give them a- 
| C ny 
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ny Conſolation. And in truth, that Durable 
Happineſs which Men ought to Breath after, 
conſiſts not in Creature Comforts. All Men 
make Happineſs their End, but few attain it, 
for want of knowing what it is. Some place it 
in the Goods of the Body; ſuch as a Beautiful 
Face, a Comely and Handfome Shape, or a Vi- 
gorous and ſtrong Conſtitution : Others in the 
' Honours, Pleaſures and Profits of this Life. 
No wonder then if theſe miſs of their Happi- 
neſs, ſince tis well known that Sickneſs and 
Old Age deface the greateſt Beauty, and break 
the ſtrongeſt Conſtitution ; that the reſt of our 
Temporal Enjoyments are expoſed to a thouſand 
Accidents, and that Death at laſt will put an 
End to the whole Farce and Pageantry of Hu- 
man Glory. Theſe Men little Remember that 
the Knowledge of God is the only ſource and 
Foundation of all our Happineſs, according to 
that ſaying of our Saviour, This is Life Eter- 
nal to know thee the only true God, and Jeſus 
*& Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. So that if we 
are deſirous to be everlaſtingly happy, we ought © 
to improve our ſelves in Spiritual Knowledge, 
which would teach us a generons Centempt of | 
Earthly Vanities, and inſpire us with a Thirſt 
after the Happineſs of Heaven, where the Gran- © 
deur, the Wealth, and the other Enjoyments of 
this World have nothing to do; and of which Þ 
the Fraudulent Fox, nor the Powerful Lion can de | 
prive us. 4 n CU 133) mene j 18 
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FABLE VI. 
2. Ps Of a Walf and a Crane. 


Wolf fell foul upon the Carcaſs of a 
"A. Sheep, and was ſo greedy at his 
Breakfaſt that he devour'd bones and All. 
Some of theſe Stuck in his Throat, and 
were like to choak him. Away heran Yel- 
ing from one to t'other, craving their Aſſi- 
ſtance, but not one would undertake the 
Cure, on the Contrary they hit him in the 
teeth, and cry'd he was well enough ſer- 
ved tor his Gormandiſing. At laſt what 
by fair Words and large Promiſes he 
wheadled the Crane to turn his Doctreſs, 
who put her Bill and Neck into the Wolfs 
throat, pluck'd out the Bones, and then 
demanded her Fee for the Cure. How nom 
Halſie (Says the Wolf in a jeering way) 
Be gon like a ſiampletun as thou art, what re- 
ward mouldſt thou have? Be contented that I 
left ther thy Neck upon thy Shoulders. | 
F FIN of 
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Mis Action of the Wolf is a very lively 


. Deſcription of the Ingratitude of the 


greateft part of Mankind it is very likely 
that this Fable gave Riſe to the French calling 
mY G3 of 
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of Cullics, by the name Grues, Cranes; ſince 
they are no wiſer than the Crane in the Fable, 
who beſtow their Time and pains in doing good 
Offices to Wicked and Ungratefnl Men. True 
it is they dont all of them come off with ſo 
whole a Skin as A. Crane did; for tis fre- 
quently found, that their Services are the oc 
caſion of their being deſtroy'd by the Treachery 
of thoſe whom they have oblig'd. This is com- 
monly rhe way f tbe World, and the Hiſtory 
both of Ancient and Modern times furniſhes us 
with a thouſand Inſtances of the Ingratitude and 
Perfidiouſneſs of thoſe, who have done all they 
could to ruin their Benefactors. Look into all 
the Courts, nay into all the Private Societies of 
Europe, and you will find this Verified with a 
Wirneſs. But to what ſhall we compare thoſe 
 Tryrates ? Why they are like the Jvy, which de- 
ſtroys the Bark, and feeds upon the very Heart 
of the Oak to which it Clings. *Tis: certain 
that theſe are more Barbarous than the Wolf 
in the Fable. He with eaſe could have ſnap d 
off-the poor Cranes Neck, but yet was conten- 
ted to pack her off without her promis d Re- 
ward, and to give her her Life as a Recom- 
Pence to her Service. Hence it was that he 
aſſes this pleaſant Banter upon her, and ſays 
the had very well, and might with Rea- 
ſon thank him for having Spared her Neck. 
This Reply of the Wolf may ſerve as an uſeful 
Inſtruction to every wiſe Man, and inform him, 
that it is of dangerous Conſequence to have a- 
ny thing to do with Knaves, and that he ought 
to eſteem himſelf very happy, if aſter all the 
Good Offices: he has done them, he can fairly 
come off with a whole Kin. 
Wy "ph Peſides 
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Beſides we may take it for granted, that all 
the good Turns we do to ſuch Perſons are quite 
thrown away, unleſs we expect our Recompence 
from above, and in another World. For as it 
is beneath a Generous Soul to do good in hopes 
of a Return, ſo it would be moſt ridiculous to 
look for any Advantage from rhe benefits we 
beſtow on Wicked Men. For how can we think 
that the Perſon who fails in his Duty to God 
and himſelf, ſhould be nicely Scrupulous in diſ- 
charging the Duty which he os to his Neigh- 
bour ? Can we imagine that ſuch ungratctul 
Wretches, who have violated the Laws which 
bind the Creature to his Creator, and have 
broke through all the Rules of Nature and Re- 
ligion, ſhould obſerve the Laws of Simple, vain, 
and falſe Friendſhip. ſince, according to Ariſtotle, 
there is no true Friendſhip, but what is foun- 
ded on Vertue? We are not then to do a kind- 
neſs to Wicked Men in expectation of a Re- 
compence, but purely becauſe it is a good Act, 
and we look upon them as having the fame 
22 and created by the ſame God as our 

ves. 
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FABLE VIII. 
Of a Countryman and a Snake. 
N honeſt Plough-jo4ber in his Walks 


met with a Snake half frozen to 
Deatn in the Snow ; he carry?d him home 


with him, and in pure pity clap'd him be- 


C 3 foie 
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fore the fire. It was not long before the 


Warmth of it brought the Snake to his 
Senſes again, and he began to Spit and 
hiſs as if the Devil had been in him. Up- 
on this the Countryman immediately ac- 
coſted him with a good Swinging Cudgel 
in his Hand, and from words fell to Blows. 
How nom qe ungrateful Wretch, ſays he, 1s 
this all the thanks I have for my Labour? Did 
I ſave your Life, and are you for taking away 
Mine? 0 + 


The MORAL. 


H E Serpent is not always the Emblem of 

Wiſdom, as that Paſſage of our Saviour 
ſeems to imply, when he charges his Diſciples 
to be as Wiſe as Serpents and as harmleſs a. Doves. 
For in the Book of Geneſis we are inform'd that 
it ſometimes repreſents the Enemy of God. 
And here in this Fable, A very wiſely 
brings upon the Stage a Perſonnage as wicked as 
the former, viz: That of an ungrateful Villain. 
For in truth, what was there more Heinous and 
execrable in thoſe Damn'd Spirits, than their 


Ingratitude, in forgetting the God who had 


created them ſuch Beautiful Angels of Light? 
Was it not this that aggravated their Sin, and 
rendred their Offence unpardonable? But to 
leave thoſe high flights and Myſteries, which 
are not to the purpoſe of this Fable, Let, us 
enquire into the true deſign of our Author on 
this Subject. and Let us obſerve the Fooliſhneſs 
of this Poor Countryman, who carryes a Snake. 
benumb'd with Cold in his Boſom, mM it 

"© | ) | efore 
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before the Fire to fetch it ro Life again. May 
one not with great Reaſon cry out to him, 
« Whither O filly Wretch Art thou going 
* with that Treacherous Animal about thee ? 
4 Art thou not ſenſible that tis no leſs than thy 
« very Death which thou huggeſt ſo cloſe and 
“ art ſo fond of? Didſt thou never hear, that 
te tis the Nature of the Viperous Kind to de- 
& ſtroy their very Dams which gave them L ife, 
« and art thou ſo ſtupid as to expect a kinder 
& Treatment from a Creature of the ſame ve- 
* nemous Breed ? Doſt thou fancy thou haſt got 
* another ¶Æſculapius under thy Roof in the 
© form of a Serpent, which may be ſerviceable 
* to thee and thy Family? Thou wilt ſoon 
© he convinced of thy Miſtake, and feel 
*© the Smart of thy folly from the Wickednefs 
© of that perfidious Creature which thou art 
« going to Save. He will fill thy Cottage with 
& continual Diſturbance and Danger; he will 
& fly into thy very Face, put thy Children into 
* fits, and thou wilt be fore d at laſt in thy own 
“ Defence to kill him with the ſame hand, 
cc That gave him Life. ai Mud Itty 1 

I might, upon this occaſion, very largely in- 
veigh againſt that Generation of Perfidious Per- 
ſons, who commonly repay Evil for Good, 
were we not ſenſible that the Univerſal Voice 
of Nature loudly and Conſtantly declaims a- 
gainſt the Enormity of their Offence, They 
have always been look'd upon as the Peſt of all 
Civilized Societies, and particularly among the 
Perſiam, who where exemplarily ſevere in their 
Juſtice: towards ſuch Criminals * That which 
induc d them to this was the fortible Conſide- 
ration, chat he ho fails in his Ackno - dedg- 
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ment to his Benefactor, is incapable of being 
grateful either to God, his Relations, or his 
Country. To the ſame Purpoſe we read, that 
tho Alexander and Cæſar were ſo noted over all 
the World for their 2 they never 
pardon'd thoſe who were maniteſtly convicted 
of the Sin of Ingratitude. In good truth, it 
makes me tremble to reflect on the Tragical E- 


fully fled in their Parents Face, and wiſh'd the 
Death. of thoſe who were the Inſtruments 
of bringing them into the World, nay who had 
been overfond of and Cocker'd them. Let An- 
dronicus. the Emperour of Cenſt ant inople. and the 
eldeſt Son of Bajuzer, among, many others, be 
ſtanding Inſtances of this Kind of Ingrarirude ;, fo 
true is that Saying, or rather Propheſy of Ovid 
in his Deſcription of the Iron Age: Ws 


vents which this Sin has producd from the 
Foundation of the World to this very time. b 
Hiſtory is full of fuch Barbarous Actions: How. © 
many Children may we meet with who ungrate- 


Filius ante diem Patrios inquirit in Annes. 


I The Son, too eager of a fine Effate, _ 
=. 23 Wiſhes his Parents Deat 7 and thinks bis Death 
en 0 Boing 


Again, how many Brethren are there whc 
bear an Implacable Hatred to one another, and 
that for no other Reaſon; than that the one i 
. hetter and conſequently more beloved both by 
. God and Pan than the Other. We paß oper 
Thouſands of Inſtances of this Nature er 
might 
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might be produc'd even out of our own Annals, 
and ſhall only Mention two, that are recorded 
in Holy Writ. From wheace think ye proceeded 
Cains Hatred to, and Murder of his Innocent 
Brother, from whence the Selling of Joſepb by 
his Brethren into Egypt, unleſs from the Evil 
Spirit of Ingratitude, as well as of Envy and Re- 
verge ? How many Servants have we ſeen in all 
Ages, and even in our times, who have roſe up 
in Rebellion againſt their Lords and Maſters, 
and conſpir d the Death and Ruin of thoſe, to 
whom they owed the Higheſt obligations ? But 
not to multiply or Inſiſt upon inſtances of this 
Kind, we ſhall only take notice of that which 
happened to eſp himſelf, as it ſtands related 
in the Hiſtory of his Life. Upon his coming 
to Babylin to viſit the Court of Lycerus, as Pla- 
nude informs us, but of Labynetus according to 
Herodotus, e A. ſop having no Children of his own, 
adopted a Young Man for his Son, who ſeem' d 
to be the moſt likely and the beſt Natur d of any 
in the whole Town. He had the ſame Tender- 
neſs and Affection for him as if he had been his 
own Child, and gave him Hopes of being the 
Sole Heir to his Eſtate. But little did the good 
Man think that all the while he was hugging 
and foſtering a Viper in his Boſoin, which 
would one day Prey upon his Vitals. For ſo it 
happened, that at the long run this Adopted Sou, 
inſpird purely by the Dev: Ingratuud:, con- 
ſpir d againſt the Life of his Foſter-Father, and 
by his falſe Accuſations caus'd him to be buried 
alive, till che Babyloniſh Ring wanting his Ad- 
vice; and hearing that he was ſtill in the Land 
of the Living, ſent for him out of the Sepulcher 
where he had been hid. 1 
Iv From 
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From hence may we reaſonably infer the 
Frailty of Humane Nature; ſince ſuch a Perſon 
as Æſop, of ſuch incomparable =D and one 
who diſcours'd ſo feelingly of the Baſeneſs 
of Ingratitude, was deeeiv'd in his Choice of 
the Son he Adopted ; and ſince that Perfidious 
Wretch, who had all the Reaſon in the World 
to be thankful to his Benefactor, inſteed of that 
was his Worſt Enemy, and contriv'd his 


Death. 


1 


FABLE IX 
Of the Boar and the 46. 


Lazy, Sluggiſh Aſs took a Fancy 

once to caſt his Jeſts upon a Boar,who 
hewing his Tusks, Cr) ed in diſdain, if 
thou wert worth beating, Ide chaſtiſe thee for 
thy Folly, but thou art beneath my Revenge. 


Jeer on then as long as thou pleaſeſt, for the 
Meanneſs of thy Character > Sl tby Carcaſs, 
The MOR AL. 

E here find the incenſed Boar uſes only 

Threats inſtead of Blows, ſince his E- 
nemy was beneath his Revenge. He told the 
Aſs his Fate, had he been worthy of it, and 
ſhews how he Scorn'd him by reſtraining his 
Anger. This Boar is the very Emblem of thoſe 
Great and Heroical Souls, who are for; takin 


no other Revenge but what is conſiſtent ws 
10 | their 
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their Honour, and Scorn to demand ſatisfaction 
from every pitiful Raſcal, that puts an affront 
upon them. Thus Turnus told Qrances, that he 
valued not at all the Reproaches*caſt upon him 


by ſuch a baſe and Worthleſs Wretch. Hence 


it was that a Generous Emperor, at his firſt Ac- 
ceſſion to the Imperial Throne, meeting with 
his Enemy in the Street, ſaid to him, Vell 
Friend, thou haſt made a fair Eſcape out of my 
Handi, thereby intimating, that the Diſparity 
of their Qualities, and the Eaſineſs of the 
Means he had of deſtroying him, had put him 
upon a Reſolution never to do it. Much after 
the ſame Manner did Acbilles put the Slight up- 
on the Ignoble Foulmouth'd Therſites, and the 
noble Arbenians upon the Wretch Hyperbolus, 
To this we may likewiſe add, the Indifference 
with which Ariſftides bore the flowtings of an 
unmannerly Country Clown: As allo the Pati- 
ence of Czſar and King Philip of Macedon, 
when their Enemies fell fonl upon them with 
Scandalous Libels, and Publick Outrages 
What the generous Boar in the Fable ſaid 

may be preſum'd not unbecoming the Lips of 
thoſe noble Perſonnages, and they might upon 
the ſame account ſay to thoſe who envied 
them, Rail on as long as thou wilt, thou poor in- 
conſiderable Animal: for the Baſeneſs of thy Cba- 
Yatter is the ſaving of thy Life. But here we- 
are to enquire whether this Glorious Contempt 
of ſuch pitiful Wretches, which induces us ta 
bear with patience all the affronts they put up- 
on us, proceeds only from Reaſon, or whether 
mere Natural Inſtinct be not capable ot incli- 
ning us thereta. As for my part 1 look upon 
both theſe cauſes, whether taken together or ar 


part 
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rt, as ſufficient to inſpire into us ſich a 
gnanimity, tho Reaſon the moſt Noble and 

exalted pro of our Souls is the moſt likely 

to raiſe it to the higheſt Degree of perfection. 

To convince Men therefore of this Truth, Let 

us begin with the moſt inconſiderable Motive. 


And here we ſhall endeavour to prove both 


from Examples and Argument, That only the 
force of our Blood, or, to Speak in more pro- 
per and Expreſs Terms, Inſtin& alone is capa- 
ble of raiſing ſuch a Generous Contempt in our 
Breſts, and eſpecially in thoſe Vigorous Conſti- 
tutions which are freed from all Manner of fear, 
and know not what it means, Our Argument 
for the Proof hereof is this: Moſt of the things 
in Nature are provok'd and put into a ferment 
by their Contraries, and exert all their force in 
appoſing a power which is almoſt equivalent to 
their own Ability. For if the Reſiſtance be above 
it, inſteed of an equal Conſtict between the two 
Agents, it tends to the Deſtruction of one of 
them. Thus for inſtance, throw a little Wa- 
ter upon a large fire and inſteed of quench- 
ing it, it will only ſerve to make it burn the 
fiercer: whereas if you throw on a great Deal, 
the flame will ſoon be extinguiſh'd, having not 
power enough to reſiſt ſo violent an Oppreſſi- 
on; but if the Water be pour'd on in a Moderate 
Degree and is not quite ſo forcible as the Burn- 
ing, then the fire will ſeem to rally up all its 
Strength and to be as it were in an Heat with 
its Adverſary. The Caſe is much the” ſame 
with reſpect to fevers and the Intemperatures 
of Humane Bodies. For a Fever properly Speak- 
ing being nothing elſe but a continual ſtruggle 


between the Natural and Preternatural Hear, 
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we find that if this latter fiezes us with but a 
little Violence and Malignity, our Natural 
force will not exert its whole Strength to throw 
it off nor will it cauſe in our Bodies that Genes» 
ral Altcration, which we mean by the word 
Fever, but will end in the Head-ach, or fome 
other particular pain, or an Ephemeran Ague 
of but one days Continuance. But ſhould the 
Heat kindled in us by Intemperance, meet 
with a quantity of ill Humours feeding and in- 
creaſing it, then all the Natural Heat in our 
Bodies will be forc'd to riſe up as it were in 
Arms, to repel the formidable Enemy. And 
hence proceeds the univerſal Emotion of all 
the parts, which produces a Continual faint- 
neſs, and Diſturbance over the whole Man. If 
this then be experimentally true, both with Reſ- 
pect to the conſtitution of our Bodies, and to 
the Nature of fire, may we not with great Rea- 
ſon ſay, that the Caſe is much the ſame with re- 
lation to the Revenge which one Beaſt takes of 
another? for the Blood which Boyls in their 
Heart through Anger, is not ſo eaſily raisꝰd to a 
high Ferment by a ſmall, as by a great affront put 
upon them, nor does it Exert all its Nataral 
ſtrength in oppoſition to a Mean and inconſidera- 
ble Object; nay ſomtimes they {corn to ſne their 
teeth at ſuch a wretched figure of an Animal. 
To this we will add according to promiſe an In- 
ſtance or two even of Brute Beaſts, who knew 
ho to pardon an Enemy that was below their 
Revenge. More particularly, tis ſaid by the Poet 
of a Lion. 85 30 2vol 


The Generous Lion makes it his only Aim | 
11 20 Spun bis foes, aud triumph over them 20 > 
8 The 
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The ſame principle of Generoſity is ſaid to be 
in a Bear, who never tears a Dead Carcaſs, be- 
cauſe (as we fancy) tis uncapable of making 
any Reſiſtance. 

And in truth, tho it is men Hunareite 
take an advantage over our Enemies, yet tis 
ſomething Divine not to Revenge our ſelves of 
an Affront, when tis in our power to do it. 
this made one of the Ancients to ſay, we do 
not reverence the Immortal Gods ſo much for 
the punſhment they lnflic, as for the Mercy 
which they ſhew. 1¹ 


To Pardon the Submiſf ive, r the Wai 
Becomes rhe Charge of Princes, and of God. 


Thus i in our Forefathers Days, King Francis ha- 
ving ſubdued the Rebellious Rochellers, I know 
(ſays he) that I might with as much reaſon re- 
venge my ſelf of them, as the Emperour Charles 
V. reveng'd himſelf on the Inhabitants of Ghent, 
but they are my Subjects, and I had rather pre- 
ſerve than deſtroy them. 11655 
Tis' time now to go on, and to ſnew how 
this AR of Generoſi ity and Magaanimity pro- 
ceeds from Reaſon, tho methinks tis Needleſs to 
go about to prove it, conſidering the vaſt 
Number of Inſtances, which every day preſents 
to our View, of ſuch Worthy 'Perſons, who 
haveſpar'd the Lives of their vanquiſh'd Enemies, 
or paſs d them by, as too inconfiderable: to be 
regarded. This in my opinion ariſes from the 
Love of Glory to which we are all prompted 
by Nature, which makes us Scorn to Stoop to 
mean and Inglorious Actions, «the Nature of 


true — conſiſting in Arduous and Difficult 
under- 
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undertakings. So that nothing being more 
eaſy than to vanquiſh an Enemy which is by 

4 far inferiour to us in Power, we from thence 
cConclude it to be a diſhonorable Action, and 
conſequently renounce all thoughts of Revenge, 
ſince. tis Honour alone that excites Perſons of 

Reaſon to enter into the Liſts. But enough 

has been ſaid of the Cauſes or Motives to this 

Vertue; we ſhall conclude the Moral with ex- 

horting all Vindictive Perſons, never to ſuffer 

their Paſſion to riſe againſt thoſe who are of a 

meaner CharaQter than themſelves, and to pur 

as great a Slight npon the Affronts they offer, 
as a Horſe ja full ſpeed, does upon the Barking 

of a Snarling Cur. _ 2 


FABLE: X 
| | . „ Dis „ien 
Of the City Mouſe and the Country: Mouſe. 

: Sn 101 58 "if 


Ne Day a City | Mouſe. was for ta- 
king a Mouthful of Air: A Bump- 
kin Sifter of hers met her by chance in the 
Walk, and invited her home to ſupper. 
Out ſhe brought the Richeſt Entertain. 
ment ſhe had to feaſt her Courtly Gueſt, 
nay ſhe laid her whole Winters ſtore upon 
the Table. The City Dame ſeemed to he 
pleaſed with her T Ie but by ſy. Toft 
nuations complained of the Poverty of the 
Country, and cry d up the great Plenty 
of the Town, To juſtify her praiſes of a 
4 City 
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City Life, ſhe invited her Country Friend 
to take a Walk with her to her Palace, and 
away they jogg d together; where they 


met with a ſplendid Fc aſt of the beſt that 


could be got. But whilſt they were re- 
galing themſelves, and the Country Mouſe 
bleſſing her ſelf at the change or her For- 
tune, In Steps an unmannerly Servant, 
who ſpoild their ſport, and put them into 
ſuch a Pannick Fear, that they betook 
them to their Heels ; and the poor Coun- 
try Mouſe in a Cold Sweat, not being uſed 
to ſuch Alarms, nor acquainted with rhe 
ſecret Apartments of the Houſe, Slunk as 
well as ſhe could into a Bye-Corner. As 
ſoon as the Servant who put them into the 
Fright was gon, the City Mouſe falls to 
again, and calls her Companion, who 
coming at laſt trembling every joynt of 
her, and not being recovered of her Fear, 
Tell me, Says ſhe, to the Cit, are theſe 17 
played often ? es everyday, replys the Court- 
ly Dame, and jet they give me no Diſturbance. 
Every Day, cryes the Bumpkin Mouſe? 
Why then let me tell you my Friend, zour 
Sweet Meat has too mach ſower ſamce. Mach good 
anay do you with your good: Cheer; 1 had rather 
heave my Mouldy Crufts in my poor Cottage 
with my Skin about my Ears, than' your 
ainties and all this Diſturbance attending 
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The MORAL. 


His as clear as the Sun at noon day, that the 
Entertainment which the City and the 
Country Mouſe gave one another, means no- 
thing elſe, but that entire Advantage which a 
quiet, tho a Mean Eſtate of Life has over all the 
unſtable Grandeur of this World, ſuch as is 
uſually to be met with in this Courts of Princes, 
and in the publick Adminiſtration of Affairs. 
For beſides the perpetual Importunities made 
by one or other, beſides the pains in acquiring, 
and the Care taken in preſerving his Grandeur, 
beſides the being oblig d to ſatisfie every fantas- 
tick Humor; beſides all this, I fay, the Courtier 
ſtands in a very ſlippery place; ſometimes he is 
affraid of falling into Diſgrace with his Prince, 
and ſometimes of the Hatred of the people 
But tis not ſo with a Country Life, which is all 
full of Innocent freedom and Security, all plc a- 
fant, and all Delightful. Tis in a Country Re- 
treat we may ſpend our days and Nights in a 
Calm Repoſe, breathing in the Gentle Breezes 
of the Air in its Native purity. Tis there we 
may contemplate at our Leiſurc the Wonderful 
Works of God, freed from the Noife and Hur- 


ry of the Town, and from all thoſe Vexatious 


Cares which often put the Courtier upon the 
Rack, *Tis there we may enjoy our Health 
in a perfect ſoundneſs, far from being broken 
by Tavern Broils and Debauches, by the Exceſ- 
ſes of an ualawful Amorous Intrigue, and from 
thoſe Contagious Diſtempers which are conſt- 
antly raging in the Town. And if any Conceſ- 
ons ought to be made to the Power of that 
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ſoft Tyrant LOVE, to whoſe Dominion all Nature 
does ſubmit, we muſt needs ſay that the Coun- 
try is the place where he exerts his Empire with 
the beſt Grac e, and in the ſofteſt, ſweereſt way, 
We there meet with a ſort of Golden Ape. 
No private ſelfiſn Intereſt has ſown its Corrup- 
tion ſo as to Debauch the will. Sometimes they 
Divert themſelves with hunting, and this Ex- 
erciſe of the Body ſeldom fails of giving great 
Satisfaction to the mind, Art other times fiſh- 
Ing 1s the Recreation of the Gentleman in his 
Retreat. Sometimes he pleaſes his fancy in liſt- 
ning to the Noiſe of a purling ſtream, or Di- 
verts and Charms his Malancholly by playing 
ſome ſweet ſtrains on a Muſical Inſtrument. 
He is a Lord, nay a King in his little Village, 
where he Reigns without Envy or Control, 
his Humility exempting him from the one, and 
his Kindneſs to his Neighbours ſecuring him 
from the other. The whole Extent of Heaven 
ſerves him as a Canopy, and the whole Country 
is his own: He prolongs his Life by ſleeping lit- 
tle, and adds Vigour to it by his quiet Repoſe. 
No Importunate Petitioner, nor unreaſonable 
Dun knocks at his gate to break his Reſt. And 
all the great and famous Men of Antiquity bear 
him Company in his Books and Studies. In 
ſhort, he does nothing to Repent of, ſince all his 
Actions are free. 1 

If any one ſhould Object that the Private Gen- 
fleman's Rleaſures are not of fo refind and Deli- 
cate a Nature as thoſe which are to be met with 
in the City and Court, but are Comntryfed all 
over : Why this we will freely own, but withal 
fay that they are upon that Account more ſafe and 
more Natural. He is diſturþ'd with none of thoſe 
SITES -aa9 tht 5-4 K e. ar- 
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Quarrels and Animoſities which ſet whole Fa- 
milies of Great Men together by the Ears: He 
hears of None of thoſe Plots, Aſlaſſinations, Du- 
els and Murders, nor do his Ears ring with the 
Execrable Imprecations, Caths and Curſes, fo 
predominant in the Town. In the midſt of ſo 
much Happineſs, well may we cry out with 
H race, | | 


Beutus ille, qui prbcul Ngotiis, &c. 


which we will venture to render thus, with an 
Addition out of Oldbam, 


Bliſd is the Country Squire, to whom unknown 
Are all the intrigues and Buſt le of the Town, 
Wha tills a [mall Effate, which he can call his 
O N DN 
« There free from Noiſe, and all Ambitious Ends 
«© Enjuys a few choice Books, and fewer Friends. 
& Lord of himſe!f, accountable to N.ne. 
© But to his Conſcience, and his God alone. 
here be may Live unhcard of, and unthoubgt of 
„ Dye, | 


And prudge Mankind bis very Memory, 
And well may we ſay likewiſe with Virgil, 
0 fortunati Nmium, Oc. i. e. | 

Too Happy Swains did they their Bleſſing know. | 


Such a ſweet and charming ſtate of Life as 
this was ſo agrecable to many of the Greateſt 
perſuns or Antiquity, that Cicero profelies he 
never felt ſo much pleaſure in all the Honours 
heap'd upon him at. Rome, as he did in his qui- 
te Coun ry Seat at Tuſculum, where he wrote 
his Tuſculan Qui ſt ions. Cincinnatus was taken 
from the Plough to be a Dictator, but no ſoo- 
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ner was the Expedition over, but he-return'd 
to his Farm again, Curius and Fabricius prefer d 
the Pleaſure of eating their Roots to the Glo- 
ry of all the Victories which they had obtain d. 
Virgil in all his Eclogues cryes up nothing ſo 
much as the Pleaſures of the Paſtoral Life ; and 
his Georgicks are particularly deſign'd to give 
the Honeſt Countryman Directions in all the 
parts of his Labour. Herace and Martial upon 
every Turn run out in Commendation of the 
Pleaſant Country Seats that belong d to ſeveral 
of their Friends, as well as of their own. In 
ſhort, wherever I caſt mine Eyes, I find the 
moſt Excellent Perſons among the Ancients, 
who were charmd with the Pleaſures of a 
Country Life. Nor have the Moderns them- 
ſelves been of another Mind, witneſs Petrarch, 
who in ſeveral Paſſages beſtows juſt Encomiums 
on the Delights of a Solitary Retreat : Witneſs 
Ronſard, Pybrach, Cardan in his Tract of Conſo- 
lation, with a thouſand others, not to mention 
thoſe. that are ſtill alive. and are raviſh'd with 
the Charms of a pleaſing Solitude, It was 
_ thoſe very charms, ſays Pliny, which prevail d 
ſo far upon the Wiſe Aglaus as gave occaſion to 
the Oracle to pronounce him the Happieſt Man 
of his Times, becauſe he never ſet a Step out of 
his own Grounds. Much the ſame Story does Clau- 
ian tell us of an Old Country-man in his Days, 
who living not above a Mile from the City of Ve- 
rona had never the Cur ioſity of going to ſee it, 
What need we wonder then that ejop 
Mould give the preference to the Country Mouſe, 
which was ſo hafty to be gon out of the place 
where the City Mouſe had given her ſo Splendid, 
wur withal ſo Troubleſome an a 
1 | e * Ne 
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This repreſents to us in very lively Colours. 
that all manner of Uncertainty being very un- 
eaſy, it Daſhes all the pleaſures we can take, 
and fills ns with Diſquietude and Diſtruſt. For 
to be conſtanly Floating and Wavering betwixt 
Hope and Fear ; to bealways under apprehen- 
ſions of our Maſters Diſpleaſure, of our Ene- 
mies hatred, and of our Friends Diſgrace; to 
ſee ones ſelf every Hour and Moment expos'd 
to great and imminent Dangers ; to be liable 
to give a very ſtri& Account of ones Adminif- 
tration; to take care of the Publick Affairs of 
the State without any proſpe& of Reward, and 
to put ones ſelf to a thouſand Inconveniences 
for the ſake of Private Quarels : Theſe and 
ſuch like Hardſhips which Courtiers daily meer 
with, are enough one would think to ſhock the 
Stouteſt Heart amongſt them, and to give them 
a more than ordinary Mortification. And yet, 
with Aſtoniſhment be it ſpoken ; moſt Gentle- 
men are ſo far infatuated with this Courtly way 
of Living, that tis next to Death for them tg 
think of parting with it, Nothing Flatters * 
ſooths their Imagination ſo much, as their fan- 
cy ing to themſelves that they ſhall allways keep 
in the ſame poſt, and that their Subjection will 
never End in their Liberty. However after all, 
they are ready to own the Misfortunes of ſuch 
a Condition, elſe their Ignorance might pals 
for their greateſt Happineſs. They are very ſen- 
ſible then of the Inconveniences of ſuch a State 
of Lite, and yet they are fond of it: They e- 
very moment repent of the choice they have 
made, and yet in the next Breath Repegt gf 
their Repentance. The Happineſs of the 
Country Gentleman does ſometimes affect them, 
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eſpecially when they are at a Match of Hunting 
with him; but to break their Chains upon this 
Conſideration, and to enter upon the thoughts 
of exchanging their Hurly-Burly fot a quiet 
and more pleaſant Life, is what they can never 


bring themſelves to; tis only Old Age or Po- 


verty that makes them forſake Sin, and God 
knows with what Violence and Outcry tis doae. 
And tis too often their Fate to meet with as 
Tragical an End, as they like the City Mouſe 
in the Fable where never apprehenſive of. 


E I. 
Of an Eagle and a Crow. 


XN Eagle (et all his Wits to work 
to get the Fleſh out of a Mulcle, 
but could nct compals his End, by all the 
Force and Induſtry he had. By Chance a 
Crow Sceing the Adventure. came to him, 
and ſaid, Ant pleaſe your Majeſty, Tour on 
way is no fly aloft, and drop it down upon 
this Rock, and the Weight of it will infallibly 
break it. Uponthis the Eagle followed his 
Advice, let fall the Muſcle, whilſt the Cun- 
ning Sophiſter lurking below ran away 
with the Prey, and by this. means made a 
Cully of his Maſter.  * 


The MORAL. 


His Noble and Generous Bird, is a Caution 

to all Men, who ſuffer themſelves too ca- 

ſily tobe Governd by Knavez; for having * 
: | lowee 
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lowed the Advice which the Crow gave him, 
he became only his Carver, and at the ſame 
time his ſcorn and Deriſion. How many ſuch 
like inſtances do we every day meet with in 
the World? How many Souls, whoſe Probity 
have rendred them over Credulous, ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be bubled by the perſwaſions of ano- 
ther, and never make uſe of their Pains or 
Power, but only to ſerve their falſe Friends ? 
Theſe laſt lay Artificial Trains for their own 
private Intereſt, and when the Deſign 1s rea- 
dy to take Effect, they lye upon the Catch and 
at laſt make their Advantage of the Labours of 
others, with whom they have contracted a Po- 
litical Friendſhip, to ſerve a Turn, which is 
neither Noble nor Vertuous. For how can any 
Friendſhip that propoſes Gain for its Object, 
be real and Sincere? If the Eſſence of Friend- 
ſhip conſiſts in the Union of two Souls with 
each other, how can they be joyned together, 
if any worldly Conſideration lyes in the Balance 
on either Side? Is not this Conjunction as diſ- 
proportionable, and conſequently as Impoſſible, 
as that between Light and Darkneſs. Cbriſt 
with Belial, Vertue with Self-Intereſt ? Beſides, 
what Advantage or ſatisfaction can the ſelf In- 
tereſt Man procure for the Man whom he pre- 
tends to Love, when he has only an Eye upon 
his own Dear ſelf? Is not this to overturn the 
very Principles of Friendſhip, which conſtantly 
teach us to be always doing Good, and to look 
upon our Friend as our Second ſelf ? 

Let this ſuffice to prove that great Truth, 
viz, That true and Real Friends are uncapable 
of any Baſe or Mercenary Deſigns, and that to 
be familiar with ſuch Deſigning Knaves, is to 
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run the Riſque of the Eagle in the Fable, who 
got nothing by following the Crows Advice, 
but the Imputation of wanting Brains. Tis 
true, this is a Diſgrace, which a Generous Soul, 
full of Candour and Sincerity, may bear up un- 
der. Hence it was that a certain King of Old, 
being inform'd that a Cretan had bubbled him out 
of a great Sum of Mony; to ſhe that Perfidi- 
ous Villain, that this Misfortune proceeded 
purely from Natural Infirmity : He has Acted 

(ys he) the part of 4 Cretan, but I that of a 
King. Thus eſp fixes the Impoſition as laid 
upon the King of Birds, thereby to let vs know, 
that tis Eaſineſs and Credulity alone which is 
the fault of a Generous Mind. However he in- 
tends to preſcribe a Remedy to this Evil, by 
teaching us not to contract any Friendſhip but 
with thofe who are our Equals, Bur eſpecially 
he would have us to conſider whether there be 
not a Snake in the Graf. and whether there be 
no treachery in the Counſel they give us. 
That is to ſay, he would have us carefully to be- 
ware whether thoſe falſe Friends be not like the 
Birds which Flock to us in the Proſperity 
of Summer, but leave us in the Winter of Adver- 


tity, and fly to warmer and more refreſhing Cli- 


mates. We may farther add, that ſuch Merce- 
nary Friends are like the Dog which gnaws the 
Bone as long as there is any thing left on t. but 
then leaves the bare Bone to ſhift for it ſelf. 
Of theſe Men we may likewiſe ſay, that they are 
like the Sicilian Tyrant, they uſe their Friends 
like ſo many Diſhes of Meat; when they are 
full, they empty them, and when they are emp- 
ty, they throw them away with Scorn. From 


hence we may reaſonably Infer, that before we 


rely 
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ly upon the Friendſhip of any one, we ought 
_ bya long, Experience to be aſlur of 
the Sinccrity thereof, 
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FABLE XII. 


Of the Eagle and the Fox. 


HE Eagle and Fox Struck up a Sort 

of Friendſhip with one another, and 

to make it the more engaging concluded 
upon being near Neighbours, The Eagle 
built her a Neſt on the top of a Tree at the 
Bottom of which the Fox had Earth'd her 
ſelf with her whole Litter. But one day, 
whilſt the Fox was gon out a foraging the 
Eagle which wanted a Breakfaſt, took 
the Oporrunity, and ſwooped upon the 
whole Litter and carry*d them up to her 
Neſt. No ſooner was the Fox return'd, 
but ſhe perceived the Treachery of her 
Friend, and in her Paſſion broke out into 
a thouſand Curſes and Imprecations, that 
being the only Remedy left her; for ſhe 
found 'twas impoſſible toclap wings upon 
her Back, and to fly in purſuit of the Eagle. 
However it was not long ere the Fox had 
her deſir'd revenge. For within a day or 
two after, a Sacrifice was made of a Goat 
on which the Eagle fell, and carried away 
a piece of it with Lighted Coals and all 
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into her Neſt, which with the Advantage 
of the Wind took Fir e. The Eaglets being 
et unfledg'd, Striving to get from the 
Flame, fell down upon the Ground, where 
the Fox ſtood Gaping, and devour'd them 
immediately in tlie Sight of their Dam, 
which made her part of Amends for the 


Treachery of that Perfidious Bird. 
The MO R A L. 


THis Fable repreſents the Eagle in a quite 
different Character from what the former 

did, ſince here he is both Treacherous and Cruel. 
There he plaid the part of a Generovs hut 
over credulous Prince, who ſuffers himſelt to be 
abus'd by the Adviſes of another; But here we 
Tee her put the Cheat upon the Fox, with 
whom ſhe had by Oaths made a ſolemn Treaty 
of Alliance. From whence comes it to paſs, 
that the moſt Generous of all Birds ſhould ſo 
ſuddenly change her Nature? Does e£/op in- 
tend hereby to inform us of the great Frailty of 
Mankind, who are never ſo ſtrongly confirm d 
in the Habit of any one Vertue, but that they 
may chance to fall into che Contrary Vice the 
next day, and ſo in a Moment ſully all the Glo- 
ry which they had acquired? Or is it to let 
us know, that tho' the Eagle by Birth was of a 
Noble and Generous Breed, yet ſhe was inſenſi- 
bly debauch'd by the Air of the Court, ever ſince 
that Prince of Birds became the Favorite of 
Jupiter, Supported his Arms, and was made the 
Infamous Pandar to his Luſts? Or laſtly, does 
v/£/op by this Fable undertake to ſhew that we 
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are not oblig'd to keep our Word with Wicked 
Men, whenever we enter into a contract with 
them, and that upon this Account the Eagle 
made no conſcience in fallifying wich the Fox, 
by robbing her of her Cubs, to feed her own 
Young ones * | 

If che laſt of theſe be A /ops Intention, we 
entirely diſſent from him; for on the Contrary 
weare of Opinion, that if one muſt break ones 
Word, *tis more proper doing it to a Good 
than to a Bad Man, becauſe the former of theſe 
can derive ſo great a Satisfaction from his own 
Vertae, as to be eaſy and patient under every 
Condition of Life; nuy more, to feel ſome ſort 
of Pleaſure even in the midſt of an adverſe For- 
tune. Beſides, a Man of Probity being com- 
monly better-natured than a Wicked Man, 
tis to be ſuppoſed that he will hearken to Rea- 
ſon, take our Excuſes by the right Handle, and 


by degrees be moelliked with the Arguments 


we bring for our having been worſe than our 
Word: And if we have committed an Offeace 
that will admit of no Excuſe, he will lay a 
greater reſtraint upon his Anger than the Vici- 
ous Man, and will at moſt be fatisfied with de- 
priving us of his Friendſhip. But the Caſe is 
quite otherwiſe with reſpe& to wicked and 
Malicious Spirits. For being of ſuch a Temper as 
not to put up the very leaſt Affront, they pre- 
ſently Storm and Fume againſt thoſe who put 
the leaſt trick upon them. And tho” the De- 
ceit be capable of ſome Excuſe and Palliation- 
yet this is what they never Regard ; but fly out 
into violent Complaints and furious Language: 
They challenge the pronuſe that was made 
them; they call Heaven and Earth to witneſs; 

. they 
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they Style the Action Imprudence, Villany, 
Treachery, and what not; and brand the Ver- 
tuous with the Odious Name of Hypocrites. 
From hence we may eaſily conclude, that 
tis leſs dangerous to fail in ones Word to Good 
than to bad Men; tho in truth tis unbecoming 
a Man of a high Birth to prevarica-e with any 
prom whatſoever, unleſs (as it ſometimes 
happens) the Advantage ariſing therefrom does 
infinitely out-balance the Deceit. Nay farther, 
in my Judgment, tis neceſſary it ſhould tend 
only to the Glory of God, or the publick Good. 
For if it procceds only from ſelf-Intereſt, there 
can be nothing worſe than Impoſing upon ano- 
ther, and being Worſe than ones Word, The 
Fabulous Story of Ovid tells us thus much, 
when it inform us, That Battus was transformed 
into a Stone for putting a Trick upon Mercury. 
And Hiſtory is ſtill a Stronger proof thereof, in 
the perſon of Saladin, who as much an Infidel 
as he was, having made St. Lewis, King of France, 
a Priſoner of War at Damietta, releaſed him 
upon his Parole and required no other Hoſtage 
from him but his Receiving the Sacrament up- 
on it, that he would duly perform the Condi- 
tions. 
I might likewiſe here inſiſt upon the Notable 
Example of Artilius, who return d back to a 
Certain Death, that he might acquit himſelf 
of the promiſe he had made to his Enemies, 
tho' the Prieſts and Magiſtrates of Rome would 
have diſpens'd him of that Obligation. 
But to confirm the truth of what we before 
advanc'd, viz, That tis leſs dangerous to be 
worſe than ones Word to a Good than to a Bad 
Man, Take this Inſtance, as *tis related by Sir 
| William 
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' William Temple in his Memoirs. Our late King 


William of Glorious Memory, when Prince of 
Orange, and General of the Dutch Forces, had 
a Debt owing him of ſeveral thouſand Pounds 
by the Court of Spain. He made his Demands 
for the whole, and Remittances were accor- 
dingly iſſued out for the one quarter of it, 
but by ſome trick or other the payment was 
Stopd. The Queen Mother of Spain fearing 
the Prince would refent it and fall off from the 
Confederacy, orders her Ambaſlador to Excuſe 
the Matter as well as he could. But ſo far was that 
generous good Natur'd Prince from ſhewing any 
Reſentment, that he only told the Miniſter 
who came to deſire him not to take it ill of the 
Queen, © No, not at all (ſays he); on t'other 
« Side I have Reaſon to take it well of the Queen, 
« for if ſhe did not think me one of the Ho- 
« neſteſt Men in the World, ſhe would not 
* ſerve me ſo. 

But to return to the Fable its ſelf, which tea- 
ches us that this Action of the Eagle was by 
no means juſtifiable, 1a putting the Deceit up- 
ena Treacherous Creature tho' ſhe had been ten 
thouſand times more Treacherous than ſhe was, 
For ſhould the Eagle caſt the blame upon pinch- 
ing Neceſſity, and pretend to juſtifie her ſelf 
with the old Say, Charity begins at Home; This 
Excuſe would not go down with us, ſince ſhe 
ſhould rather have ſuffer'd her ſelf and her 
Young to have been ſtarv'd with Hunger, than 
have violated the facred Tye of Friendſhip. 
So likewiſe we ſee that Vengeance often treads 
upon the Heels of the Sin, and that the cryes of 
the Fox ſo far mov'd the Gods, as to make them 
parties concern d. For they permitted the — 
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gles Neſt to be burnt, and her Young to fall in- 
to the very mouth of their Enemy. This In- 
forms us that the Wicked whopretend to a falſe 
Friendſhip, do at laſt receive their juſt puniſh- 
ment, nay are delivered up into the Hands of 
thoſe whom they have injur'd. Every Age fur- 
niſhes us with abundance of Inſtances of this Na- 
ture, of which I ſhall only mention that of Su 
and David, the former of which was fully in the 
Power of the Latter when he lay aſlcep in the 
Cave, and might with eaſe have been cut off, 
had not that Vertuous Young Prince laid t he 
Reins upon his Reſentment. | 


FALSE Xl 
of the Raven and the Fox. 


| Raven Laving met with a Prey, was 

Bleſſing his Good Fortune and clap- 
ping his Wings for Joy atop of a Tree.” The 
Fox who ſaw and head all, had a months 


mind to the delicious Morſel, and put his 


Wits upon the Rack tq,compals his Deſign. 
He runs up then to: the Tree on which 
the Raven, was peatching and accolted 
him thus,0 thou Bleſſed Bird! Hom bright and 
ſhining are thy Plumes ! How Graceful thy Bo- 
ay, and how come!y thy Mee: Certainly badft 
thou a Voice anſwerable to thy other Perfultions 
thou w:uldſtbe the very King of Birds, Ihe 
A * Raven 
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Raven was ſo bewitch'd with this Flattery, 
that he was Minded to give the Fox a 
Tune ; but as ſoon as ſhe open'd his Mouth 
down fell his Breakfaſt,which the crafty Fox 
chopꝰd up immediately, and then laugh d at 
the Fooliſh Raven for his Pains, 


The MOR AL. 


He Impertinent Vanity of the Raven may 

Serve as a Warning-Piece to thoſe many 
thouſands in the World, who ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſhamefully bubbled by Flatterers, in giving 
too eaſy an Ear to the vain Praiſes beſtowed up- 
on them. And in truth a falſe Friend, who would 
with a good Grace impoſe upon thoſe that 
ſeem to be fond of being cajoled, has no better 
decoy than that of Flattery, which is the very 
Bane of Friendſhip. Thoſe Unfortunate Creatures, 
who are allured by this Charm and beſotted by 
the Artiſices of their Inchanters, are ſo extrava- 
gantly Opinionated of their own Merit, that it 
is next to impoſſible to undeceive them. Plauterch 
then had a great deal of Reaſon to ſay, that 
Flatterers were more dangerous than open Ene- 
mies. Forin truth the Latter only lay a Traia 
for our Fortune, or our Lives, and the worſt 
they can do, or aim at is only to Ruin the Body, 
Whereas the Paraſite ſtrikes at the very Soul, and 
entirely overthrows the Vertues thereof. He 
is afraid of nothing in the World ſo much, as 
to find a Prince to whom he makes his Fawning 
Addreſſes to be of a Vertuons Diſpoſition of 
Mind. For in ſuch a Caſe he foreſees that the firſt 
thing the Prince would do, would be to or 

mi 
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miſs the Paraſite, and fill up his place with a 
Man of Sincerity and Probity. To Know ones 
ſelf, is the chief Leſſon of Philoſophy, and if a 
Prince ſets heartily upon the Study thereof, how 
will he be aſtoniſhd to ſee the vaſt Difference 
between what a Man really is, and what his 
Flatterers would make him to be ? With what 
ſatisfaction may he oppoſe the Reality of his 
Being, to the falſe Varniſh caſt over it by Flat» 
tery ? And what diſproportion will he perceive 
between a faithful and an Artificial Mirror. 
For theſe Wretched Paraſites not only fill the 
Ears of their Maſter with their ſmooth Words, 
and call a Vice by the Name of a Vertue that 
looks ſomething like it, Styling Prodigality, 
. Liberality ; Complaiſance , Cowardice; Valour 
Raſhneſs, and ſo of the Reſt : But their Effron- 
tery runs higher. They ſpeak by the Rule of 
Contraries, and are not aſhamd to give the 
Name of Goodneſs to an act of downright 
Wickedneſs, like the Fox in the Fable, who 
in contradiction to the ſenſe of the whole 
World. tells the Raven that Black was White. 

Put I don't ſo much wonder at the Nauſeous 
Flattery of thoſe Men, as at the ſenſeleſs Stupidi- 
ty of him, who hearkens to them. For why 
ſhould I depend upon the Judgment of another 
for to know what I am, and with what lam 
endowed ? Cannot the Grandees of the Earth 
diſcern, that the Perſons who make their Court 
to them, do it upon ſome deſign, and that it 
commonly proceeds either from ſelt-Intereſt, 


or from a Zeal they bear tothe publick Good, 
and to Vertne? As to the laſt ſort, there are 
fo few who are excited by ſuch a reaſonable and 
Generous Motive, that we can hardly meet 


with one of a thouſand of that Stamp. Expe- 
. rience 
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rience may inform the Great Ones, that they 
impoſe upon themſelves if they imagine that 
they are purely and ſincerely beloved. For if 
the Diſproportion of their Qualities hinders 
their Affection from ſtooping down to us, for 
fear of blemiſhing their Honours by an Equali- 
ty that is neceſſary among Friends, Does not 
the ſame Difficultylye in the Inclinations of the 
Little Folks below, whocannot mount upto that 
Equality, which the Great find ſo hard for 
themſelves to ſtoop to? Befides, we have a 
great many Arguments to evince, that *tis 
more in the Power of a Prince to love a private 
Subject heartily, than *tis for a private Perſon 
heartily to love his Prince. For as for us, we 
may be dazled with the Luſtre of his Majeſty, or 
ſieſed with a panick fear of his Judgments, which 
two conſiderations are capable of breaking off 
all manner of Friendſhip between Man and Many 
and are only conſiſtent with that Love which 
Man ows to God: Whereas the Prince may 
look down upon us without fear in his Heart, 
or Aſtoniſhment in his Eyes. To this Let it be 
added, that 'tis next to impoſſible to preſerve 
Friendſhip in its purity, when ſo many oportu- 
nicies are offerd of corrupting and bringing it o- 
ver to ſerve a Turn. We may expect ſo many fa- 
vours from the Great, and they are capable of 
doing us a Kindneſs ſo many ways, that *tis ve- 
ry difficult not to be in ſome Meaſure their Mer- 
cenaries, even tho we at firſt made our Court to 
them without the leaſt proſpect of ſelf-latereſt : 
So eaſy is the Mind of Man born down from 
that which is Honorable and Pleaſant to that 
which is Profitable, eſpecially if the Advantage 
we propoſe to our ſelvęs be conſiſtent with our 
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Probity. This made Plato and Ariſtotle to ſay that 
Gain was a good thing, and commendable in its 
ſelf, in caſe the Laws allowed of it. By con- 
ſequence they Judg'd the Profit a Man makes 
in the Court of Princes to be very Lawful, 


ſince the one grew Rich in Alexander's Court, 
and the other in the Court of Dzony/ims. From 
all this *tis eaſy to conclude, that Princes 
are very ſeldom beloved purely for their own. 
fakes, no more than they are upon the ac 
count of their Vertues. And it very naturally 


follows that moſt Courtiers have an Eye upon 
their own Intereſt, and love their Maſter only 
for what they can get by him. If the Cafe be 
thus, as in Fact it is, how can they with any 
confidence gire Credit to the Advices of ſuch 
Mercenary 


the Ruins of their Prince ? Would it not be 
more adviſable for them to make a diligent En- 
quiry after their own Miſcarriages in the Wri- 


tings. of Philoſophers, than to depend upon 


the ſoft Flateries of ſome deſigning Favorites? 
Books are ſuch Friends as never deceive us: In 
them we may ſee the truth in its full Luſtre, 
whereas what we read of it in Men is Xnigma- 


tical and Miſterious. After all the fatal Conſe- 


quences of harkning to Flaterers, one Benefit 
may be reaped from thence, Thar by Hearing 
what we are not, we may be inſtructed what 
we ou. ut to be. | 


retches, who aim at nothing elſe 
but building their own Fortunes, even upon the 
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: FABLE XIV. 
f Of an Old and Sick Lion. 


Lion who in his Youthful Days had 
created to himſelf a great many 
Enemies by his exceſſive Outrages and Cru- 
elties, came to feel the ſmart of it in his 
Old Age. For being grown Weak and 
Infirm, the other Foreſters gave him 4 Row- 
: land for his Oliver. The Boar fell upon him 
; with his Tusks, the Bull with his Horns, 
nay that very deſpicable Animal the Afs 
took heart a grace and had a fling at him 
with his Heels. The poor Lion was for- 
&d to bear all with Patience, and with a 
deep ſigh made this Reflection upon the 
whole Matter. Alaſs, thoſe very Creatures 
whom I have formerly oppreſs'd do now requite 
me in my own Coyn, and they have reaſon on 
their ſide. But that whith grieves me moſt, ts, 
to fee others, to whom I have been a Friend, to 
fall Foul upon me for no reaſon at all. How ſenſe- 
leſs then have I been in creating to my ſelf fo 
many Enemies, and in truſting too much t0 


falſe Friends? 
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The MOR AL. 


His Lion which we may fancy to lie ſtrecth- 

ed out at the Mouth of his Den, is the 
Picture of the ſad End of Wicked Men, For 
as that Animal, after he had devoured a great 
many other Beaſts, found himſelf at laſt oppreſ- 
fed with Age and the greateſt of Miſeries, Po- 
werty, Without having ſo much ſtrength left as 
to raiſe himſelf up and to go out a foraging : 
So we often ſee, that thoſe who have impove- 
riſh'd others, and liv'd as it were upon the 
Hearts Blood of their poor helpleſs Neighbours, 
have at the latter End of their Lives been redu- 
ced to the urmoſt Extremities; depriv'd of all 
the Conveniences of Life, pin'd away with 
hunger, and expoſed to the Mercy of their Ene- 
mies. But there is ſtill ſomething more in 
the Fable now before us; for all the Beaſts 
whom the Lion had injured fell foul upon him, 
and reveng'd themſelves of the Affronts he 
had offer d them. None forſook him but 
thoſe to whom he had been ſerviceable du- 
ring his Life; the reſt kept cloſe to him, and re- 
quir'd Satisfaction from him for all the Cruelties 
of his Youth. One cry d, give me my Father 
whom thou haſt devour d, another ſays, Take 
this in Remembrance of my Mother; and a 
Third, This Blow in memory of my Dear Re- 
lation. All this while, the Lions Old Friends, 
who ſaw him in this Wretched-· Condition, were 
ſo far from affording him any Aſſiſtance, that 
they kept ata diſtance, and would not ſo much as 
hearken to his Moans ; So true is that ſaying of 


the Poet. 
Ingratitude 
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Ingratitude does through the World prevail, 
The Good's forgot, but at th Aﬀront we rail. 
The One with Iron Pens on Braſs is Mrit; 

But on the Waves 1 inſcribe the Benefit. 


Whereas had the Lion been leſs Tyrannical to- 
wards h's Inferiours. he would not have been fo 
unhappy as to ſee them all with united force 
banding againſt him; and tho his Friends 
might not have been more charitable during 
his Life, yet at leaſt he would have had the ſa- 
tisfaction of his own Probity, which is certain- 
ly the greateſt comfort we can have, both be- 
fore and after our Deaths, For all who have 
had any eſteem for us during the Vigour of our 
Youth, and whilſt we were able to do them any 
Kindneſs, drop off like Leeches when they are 
full, and bid us a Cold farewel when we are 
grown Old, and uncapable of adding more to 
the raiſing of their Fortune, No wonder then 
if they abandon us; but how common ſoever 
this practiſe is, let me ſay that tis a very noto- 
rious Crime for Friends to turn their Backs upon 
us, when we are in a Declining State, and 
faln into Diſgrace. Then indeed we find, when 
*tis too Late, that they whom we all along 
took to be real in their Aﬀections, only courted 
our Fortune without valuing our Perſons ;, That 
like ſome Birds they loved the Heat of our Sum- 
mer, but fled away to warmer Regions, when 
the Nipping Froſts of our Winter were ap- 
rroaching. Nay I may go farther and add, that 
ſuch had never any Kindneſs at all for us, ſince 
in our Old Age, and when we need them moſt, 
not one of them offers a Helping hand to af- 
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ſiſt us. This Truth juſtifies the ſaying- of Na- 
mertes an Ambaſſador of the Lacedemonians, 
whom a Courtier would fain have perſwaded 
that he had a great many Friends: I believe no- 
thing of the Matter, replies he, and I am ſure 
that mine adverſity will confirm me in my Opinion. 
Nay nothing like an Adverſe Fortune diſcovers 
to us the Falſeneſs of thoſe pretended Friends, 
who are the firſt that ſhall fling dirt into our Fa- 
ces, the Firſt that ſhall rip up all our failings, 
and the firſt that ſhall inſult us in our Misfor- 
tunes. This doubtleſs was the greateſt Evil 
which exerciſed the Patience of Fob, to ſee him- 
ſelf expoſed without any provocation to the 
Reproaches of his Friends and Acquaintance, 
who ſeemed to conſpire againſt him, and add to 
his Affliction. 


FABLE XV. 
Of the Aſs and the Dog. 


A Gentleman's Dog Fawn'd and leap'd 
upon his Maſter, and the whole Fa- 
mily was very fond of the good-natur'd 
Cur. The Als ſeeing this, took it in Dud- 
geon, for he fancy'd with himſelf that 
it was not likely ſuch an Uſeleſs Whelp 
ſhould be ſo careſs'd and fed with the Beſt, 
were it not for his Frisking and Capering 
upon his Maſter: Whereas he poor Crea- 
ture was force to work, and drudge, and 


had 
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had no other Reward but dry Blows. Well, 
ſays he to himſelf, F this be the Trade, Þll 
try what a fine uach 1 have iu making my 
Courtſhip. This Reſolution ran in his Nod- 
dle for ſome time, till at laſt an oportu- 
nity offerd of putting it in Execution. 
His Maſter was coming home, and the 
Aſs met him, leap'd upon his Shoulders, 
and began to lick him. The Gentleman 
who did not like ſuch rough Compliments, 
cry*d out for his Servants, who with Cud- 
gels in their Hands, gave the Als to under- 
ſtand the Difference between the two 
Play-fellows. 


The MORAL. 


He Poor Aſs in the Fable had certainly his 
Brains turnd, when he ſet upon an En- 
terprize, that coſt him ſo many Blows, and fo 
great a Diſgrace, And in truth, what ſignified 
his offering a Violence to his ſtupid Nature, and 
mimicking the Fawnings of a Spaniel, which 
are ſo directly contrary to his Sluggiſn Carcaſs? 
Tis probable he might have heard of a certain 
Philoſopher who undertook to teach one of his 
Breed to dance and cut Capers within Ten years 
time: Or, tis poſſible he might have been inform- 
ed that in Egypt, as Cardan in his Subtilia tells the 
Story, Aſſes were by a certain Invention taught 
to Curvet at the ſound of a Muſical Inſtrumeat, 
and came off ſo well in the Attempt as to be a 
very pleaſing Entertainment to the Spectators 
This yery likely might have emboldened the Af. 
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in the Fable to make his Court to his Maſter, 
thereby to gain his Affections by Fawning and 
Leaping upon him. But what a fooliſh Imper- 
tinence was this ſilly Animal guilty of ? He ne- 
ver thought that what 15 done contrary to the 
Genius of Nature is Apiſh and prepoſterous, 
and ſuch as caſts a Blemiſh upon the Author 
thereof, and which will bring him to a late Re- 
pentance. This is evident from every days Ex- 
perience, and may be farther evinc'd by Reaſon. 
For Nature, or rather the God of Nature, who 
does nothing in vain, having made us all alike 
of the fame Mould, compos'd us of the ſame 
Conſtituent parts, a Soul and a Body, and having 
communicated to us the Faculties of Both, has 
however made ſome Difference in the Faculty 
of our Actions, and particularly has beſtowed 
one Endowment upon ſome, and another En- 
dow ment upon others. Thus for inſtance, Milo 
the Crotonian and Ariſtotle were both of them 
Men, alike Individuals of the ſame Species, 
made up of Soul and Body, and both of them 
endowed with Natural Faculties; and yet they 
did not exerciſe them with the ſame perfection. 
Milo with reſpect to his Body was of a more 
Sanguine Complexion and of a more Robuſt 
Make than the other, and conſequently more 
fit for a Match of Wreſtling, Fencing, Fiſt y- 
Cuff, with the like: Whereas the Craſisof Ariſ- 
totles Body was more Subtile and refin'd; his 
Blood pure and Aerial, and his Brain the ſeat 
of Underſtanding and Memory, better organi- 
zed and more adapted to contemplate on the 
Works of Nature, than that of any other Man 
in his Time; ſo that his Genius inclin d him to 
Think and Reaſon upon things ; and how w< or 
Fry POOP eu DO 
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excell d in that way his Writings are a ſtanding 
Teſtimony. 

Since this is indiſputable, the Inference we 
draw from it, 1s, that there is no Man but what 
Nature aſſigns an Action that is moſt ſuitable 
to and profitable for him, and that to follow 
Nature is the beſt Courſe a Man can take. This 
is evident, Firſt, becauſe as Nature has not given 
us any Inclination without affording us the 
Means of attaining the End, fo neither is it like- 
ly that ſhe ſhould render us very capable of at- 
taining the End, without inciting us thereto 
by our Inclinations and deſires. Again, fince 
what Ariſtotle ſays is very true, wiz. That 
there is no Natural Action but what has a Mixture 
of Pleaſure in it, it follows, that we are moſt de- 
lighted in thoſe Actions which meet with the 
beſt ſucceſs, and conſequently are the more ea- 
gerly Inclin'd towards them. To theſe I might 
add a great many other Arguments, were I 
minded to play the Philoſopher, rather than 
keep to the Allegory of the Fable. But I dont 
think it neceſſary to produce any more for the 
proof of ſuch a ſelf-evident Truth, vix. That 
we have from our Births a certain Inſtin&, 
which uſually inclines us to ſuch Actions for 
which we are fitteſt, and which grow into a 
Habit by Uſe and Reaſoning, It is therefore 
beſt for us to follow this Inſtinct, if we are 
deſirous to have our Actions pleaſant and ſuc- 
cesful. Wherein it will be next to impoſſible 
for us to fail, if we ſuffer our ſelves to be guid- 
ed by the Secret Motion of thoſe things, to 
which Nature has fitted us. This common Pa- 


rent of us all would not have her Children tread 


out of the Path ſhe has Chalkd out to . 
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As all of them have their Peculiar Talents, ſo 
the would have each of them apply himſelf to 
that wherein his faculty chiefly Lies, and not 
aim at ſuch things and Actions as are out of 
his Way, and above his Natural Genius, 
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FABLE XVI. 
Of the Lion and the Mouſe, 


X Lion weary and faint with Heat 
laid himſelf down to Reſt under the 
ade of an Oak. A Company of Mice 

ſaw him in that poſture, and were for dan- 

cing upon his Back; but as ſoon as he a- 

woke he clapt his Paw upon one of them. 

The poor Mouſe being taken priſoner 

beg'd his Pardon, telling him that he was 

beneath the Indignation of ſuch a Gene- 
rous Creature, and that it might ly in his 

Way one time or other to make him a- 

.mends. The Lion Smiling at the laſt 

Words gave the Mouſe his Liberty, think- 
ing it a ſcandal to Kill ſo ſmall an Animal. 

Within a while after it happen'd that as 

the Lion was Hunting in the Foreſt he 

fell into a Net, where he roar'd and Floun- 
ced like Mad, bur all to no purpoſe, for 
the more he Struggled, the more he was 

Hamper'd. The Mouſe heard the Noiſe and 

gueſs'd by the Roaring that it mal a 
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Lion; ke immediately ran that way and 
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upon due Search found that it was his 
Deliverer that was taken ina Snare. Upon 
this he ſet to Work, gnaw'd aſunder the 
Couplings of the Net, and ſo releaſed the 
Lion: But upon parting he bad the Lion 
remember, that the Mouſe was not ſo def- 
picable a Creature as he at firſt imagin'd, 
and that in his little Soul there was lodg'd a 
great Senſe of Gratitude. 


The MORAL. 


lis Gratitude of the Mouſe towards the 
Lion was very wiſely contrived by «{/ 
thereby to teach us that there is no perſon ſo 
mean, but what the High and Mighty may at 
one time other ſtand in need of : And that 
conſequently tis the Intereſt of Superiors to be- 
have themſelves with Clemency towards their 
laferiours. This they ought to do, even with- 
out expecting any the leaſt Reward- For ſince 
Vertue is amiable in its own Nature, it muſt 
likewiſe be concluded that tis deſirable for its 
own ſake alone. Now of all the Vertues Cle- 
mency or Mercifulneſs towards the Weak, is 
none of the leaſt, becauſe it has a Mixture of 
Generoſity in it, as well as of Juſtice. So that 
tho* it were attended with no Temporal Ad- 
vantage, yet are we oblig'd to the Practiſe of 
this Vertue upon the account of its own intrin- 
ſicx Worth and Excellency. But to engage us 
the more forcibly to it, it has pleas'd the Di- 
vine Bounty to make our Duty our Intereſt, and 
to load the performance thereof with abun- 
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dance of Rewards: For where is there one 
perſon in a thouſand of a Charitable Diſpoſition, 
but what-meets with his Recompence even in this 
Life, and to be ſure carry's a Quiet and pleaſant 
Conſcience along with him into the Next ? 
And in truth were not this ſo, to what purpoſe 
are the vertuouſly inclin'd ſo intent upon Ge- 
nerous Actions, even to the poſtponing their 
own private Intereſt, when the Welfare of 
their Neighbour is concern d? What ſweeter 
Satisfaction can they have here below, than the 
thoughts of being amply Rewarded Above for 
all their Acts of Beneficence and Civility. 
The Greek Annals tell us the Story of a 
Young Man, who having brought up a Dragon 
from a Cub, had ſo tamed the Fierceneſs of his 
Nature, that he offer'd not the leaſt Violence 
to him or his Family for ſeveral years together. 
But at laſt whether he had done any real inju- 
ry to, or only frighted one of the Citizens, 
Orders were ſent to his Maſter under a ſevere 
Penalty to get rid of the Monſter, which was 
a Nuſance to the Publick. - The Gentleman 
ſore againſt his Will obeyed the Order, and 
carryed the Dragon to a Foreſt ſome miles 
out of Town, and there left him. Sometime 
after this, as the Gentleman was travelling 
through the ſame Foreſt, he was ſet upon by a 
Gang of Highwaymen, without the leaſt hopes 
of making his eſcape, when all on a ſudden to 
his great Surpriſe his Old Gueſt the Dragon 
came to his Relief, made the Thieves to Scam- 
per, and ſoſavd the Man and his Money too. 
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This 1s not the only inſtance of the Grati- 
tude of Brute Beaſts, the Caſe of Androdus is 
more remarkable. For, as the Story goes, this 
Androdus being the Slave of a Roman Grandee 
met with ſuch hard uſage from his Maſter, that 
he choſe rather to live in a Deſert among Wild 
Beaſts, than to be ſubjected to the Humors and 
Cruelties of ſuch a Tyrant. He had not 
march d long in the loneſome Grove, whither 
he had made his Retreat, when he ſaw a Lion 
of a Monſtrous Size making up to him; but ſo 
tame, that inſtead of running upon him open- 
mouth'd, he on the Contrary wagged his Tail, 
Fawnd upon him, and by his Groans teſtified 
that he had more need of a Phiſician than a 
Breakfaſt, Androdus perceiving a long Thorn 
to ſtick in the Lions Paw, drew it out, and 
made a Cure of the wound. As an acknow- 
ledgment for this piece of Service, the goad 
natur d Lion conducted him to his Den, where 
he entertain d him for a long time with the beſt 
that the Foreſt could afford. But at laſt it ſo 
happened, that the poor Anilrodus was diſco- 
vered and carryed back to his old Maſter, who 
after a thouſand Barbarities exerciſed upon 
him, condemn'd him as his Final Puniſh- 
ment to be expoſed to Wild Beafts. Now as 
good Luck would have it, the firſt Comba- 
rant that appeared againſt him was the very 
Lion, whom he had cured ; who inſtead of ma- 
king the Spectators merry at his running upon 
and devouring his Prey, as he had ſerved ma- 
ny before, all on a ſudden couchd at the Slaves 
Feet, bowed his Head, and Fawn'd upon him. 
This Event having ſomething Extraordinary in 
it, the People were minded to know the Rea- 
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fon of it from the Slave himſelf, who up and 
told thewhole Story, commending at the ſame 
the Gratitude and Generoſity of the Lion up to 
theSkies. Hereupon the Romans both pleaſed and 
Surpriſed, not Only granted the Slave his Life 
and Freedom, but alſo order'd that he and the 
Lon ſhould be maintained at the Publick Charge, 
each of them wearing this Inſcription, Ecce 
Leo Hominis Ho ſpes, Ecce Homo Leonis Medicus, 
Be this or the former Story true or falſe, yet 
there are ſo marty Inſtances of Gratitude from 
Brute Beaſts to their Benefactors, as will be a 
Scandal and ſtanding Reproach to Men of an 
Ungrateful Pri nciple. 


* : * 


FABLE XVII. 
ot Of the Sick Kite. 
Sick Elite upon her Death-Bed beg d 
41 her Dam to put up her Prayers to the 
Gods for her Recovery: No Child, cries 
the Mother, What favour canſt thou Expell 


from the Giods, 1vho haſt ſo often defiled and 
pillag d their Alters? 


Nos The MORAL. 


: Good Life is certainly the beſt Prepara- 

tion for an eaſy and happy Death. They 
who put off their Repentance to the laſt Mo- 
ments, can hope for no xaore Mercy than the 


Sick Kite in the Fable, She had ee 
5 an 
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and committed Sacriledge upon the Altars of 
the Gods all her Life time, but when ſne comes 
to die, with an Air of Preſumption ſhe hopes 
they will forgive all, when ſhe is at her laſt- 
Prayers, This is the very Emblem of too ma- 
ny men in all Ages, who never endeavour to 

ſerve God while they live, but upon the Ap- 
proach of Death, think that a poor Lord bave 

mercy, will ſerve the turn, eſpecially if they ſend 

for a Miniſter whom they never car d for before, 
to pray for their Departing Souls, and to give 

them Church Opium to ſend them quietly out of 

the World. 
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FABLE XVII. 
Of the Swallow and other Birdb. 


Hilft a Man was Sowing of Hemp- 
ſeed the Swallow adviſed the other 
Birds to hinder the Crop, telling them that 
there was a Trap a laying for them: But 
they fell to Flouting and Jeering, and bad 
her be gon like an old Gypſie as ſhe was. 
When the feed had taken Root and appea- 
red above Ground, ſhe gave them rhe 
ſame advice, and to as little purpoſe. 
At laſt when the crop was grown up and. 
; juſt upon ripening, tis nat too, late yet, ſays. 
the to them, 20 folow my Counſeh, if ye be wiſe: 
| plack them up by the Roots, but ſtill they were 
deaf to her Sage Advice. Upon —_ 
| f Swal- 
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Swallow left the reſt of the Birds, and aſ- 
ſociated with Men, with whom ſhe ſtill 
continues pleaſing them with her Notes; 
Having the Pleafure of ſeeing her Com- 
panions, who Slighted her foreſight, to be 
taken in the Nooſe. 


The MOR AL. 


N this Fable the Provident Swallow informs 
us, how far Policy goes beyond Strength in 
warding off the Misfortunes of Life. Hence 
tis that the Hebrews Styl'd Prudence and Con- 
duct, the Baſis of all Heroic Actliont, without 
which the greateſt deſigns would miſcarry, 
Hence it is that a Prudent Man will do nothing 
without taking the Advice of the Wiſe; be- 
cauſe from the Variety of Opinions he is able 
to form ſuch a Reſolution as may be moſt advan- 
tageous to him. But the miſchief of it is that 
the moſt faithful Counſelours are ſeldom cre- 
dited by thoſe who make uſe of them, let their 
advice be never ſo reaſonable and wholeſome, 
Of this we have an Inſtance in the Propheteſs 
Caſſandra, who having foretold the Trojans that 
their City ſhould be entirely deſtroyed if they 
did not reſtore Helena to Menalaus, had the 
misfortune of not being Credited as alſo of ſee- 
ing the event of her Prophecy which they might 
have avoided , had they been perſwaded by 
her. This Caſe holds good in almoſt all hu- 
mane actions, wherein Youth tranſported with 
the Violence of their own natural heat, deſpiſe 
the ſage counſels of their Fathers, and run 
headlong without fear or wit into a thouſand 
Fic, Fa dangers 
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dangers, owing wholly to their own increduli- 
ty» We need not ſearch into Ancient Hiſtory 
for Inſtances of this Nature, ſince our own more 
Modern Annals are able to turniſh us with abun- 
dance of thein. 

The cauſe of ſuch a miſcarriage may be ſaid 
to be deriv d from various originals. Sometimes 
it proceeds from our Arrogancy, in ſuppoſing 
that no body has more ſence than our ſelves: 
Sometimes tis the effect of our raſhneſs, which 
will not ſuffer us to hearken to what others tell 
us ; but makes us blindly follow our own head- 
ſtrong inclinations without conſulting our Rea- 
ſon. Others there are ſo ſtupid as nor to be ca- 
pable of receiving any adviſe; and others ſo 
prejudiced againſt their beſt Friends as to ſuſ- 
ſees them either of eavy or ill nature, and con- 
equently all the Counſel given to them by 
their Friends is no better than words ſpoken to 
the Wind. 

But let this Imprudence be deriv'd from what 
ſource ſoever, be it derived from one, or all 
theſe cauſes together, yet it is of a very dan- 
gerous conſequence to Men and leaves them on- 
ly this ſnort ſentence for their Comfort, Oh that 
1 had been wiſer | But beſides this misfortune 
which proceeds from not crediting our beſt 
Friends,who give us faithful advice, there is ano- 
ther more miſchievous one comes upon the Neck 
of it, viz. that we almoſt forfeit the Friendſhip 

of our Counſellour, ſince perceiving himſelf 
to have ſo little Credit with us, he is ſhy of 

giving us any farther trouble by his impertinent 

Admonitions- This is what «ſep very judiciouſly 

remarks concerning the Swallow, who finding 
that the other Birds puta ſlight upon her whole. 
3 F ſom. 
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ſome Inſtructions, abandon'd them ugexpe&- 
edly, and went over to Man with whom ſhe 
found greater ſatisfaction, than among her for- 
mer acquaintance. 


FABLE XX. 
Of the Frogs and their King. 
He Frogs having their belly-full of 
I 


Liberty, were very earneſt in Petiti. 
oning Jupiter to give them a King, which 
Petition he at firſt with a ſcornful ſmile de- 
nyed them. This refuſal made them more 
cager than ever, ſo that finding he ſhould be 
wearied out with their importunities, he 
thought it beſt at laſt to grant them their 
Requeſt. Here-upon he throws a large Beam 
into the Water which by its weight and fall 
put the whole Fen into a froth. At firſt the 
Frogs were ſtartled, a profound ſilence kept 
them in awe, and they put themſelves into a 
poſture of going to pay homage to their new 
Prince. But at laſt when the ſhivering fit 
was over, they became fo familiar with his 
Majeſty, that one bolder than the reſt 
had the Impudence to leap upon his Back, 
and to affront him openly, by ſaying that he 
had neither ſence nor motion. They 
would not therefore own him for their 


King 
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King, but petition'd Jupiter to give them 
another that had more Life and Spirit in 
him. Jupiter ſends them a Crane, who 
marching through the lake teſtified his 
courage to the Frogs by devouring all that 
came 1n his way. Atthis the Frogs were 
again uneaſie, and put upa third petition to 
Jupiter, but the God was deaf to all their 
crys, and told them that ſince they were 
not contented under the Government of a 
peaceable and good-Natur'd King, they 
ſhould ſtill groan under the Oppreſſions 
of a Tyrant. 


The MORAL. 


i hi Frogs of this Fable are arraigned for 
three notorious Acts of Folly and Indiſ- 
cretion : Firſt for demanding a King, when 
they were a free State; then for being uneaſy 
under the Government of their firſt King; and 
laſtly, for prefering freſh complaints againſt 
the ſecond. 

By the firſt of theſe it ſeems probable that 
e£ſop delign'd to blame the Conduct of thoſe 
Men, who for the moſt part of their Lives are 
fonder of a State of Slavery than of a State of 
Liberty, as was the Caſe of the Jewiſh Nation 
of old. And when God and Nature at the very 
firſt had beſtowed Freedom upon them, was it 
not the higheſt Piece of Madneſs and folly 
to part with it upon the Single Squabble about 
Meum and Tuum ? And what but their Extrava- 
gant Luſts could put them upon ſceking afterr 
| ni nGorveos 
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Governours, of whom there had been no occa- 
ſion, had they kept themſelves within the ſacred 
Boundaries of Mediocrity ? However theſe Go- 
vernours were at firſt elected, on purpoſe to 
take care that the people ſhould be punctual 
Obſervers of the Laws. But having taſted the 
Sweets of ſuch a Preeminence over others, 
they were afraid leaſt at one time or other they 
ſhould be depriv'd of their Authority. Hence 
it came to paſs that they took up their Reſi- 
dence in ſtrong and Magnificent Palaces, were 
Surrounded with Guards; and to entail the Suc- 
ceſſion upon their Families, they Set off their 
Dignity with the Trophies and Enſigns of 
Honour, and in one word took upon themſelves 
the Glaring Title of Sovereigns. From this Step 
they mounted to a higher Degree of Arbitr 
Power, and began to injoyn things, not becauſe 
they were juſt and reaſonable, but becauſe it was 
THEIR WILL and PLEASURE foto 
do. Behold then by what means Mankind of 
Free-men became Slaves, viz by their own 
Fault and Extravagancies. 

The ſecond Piece of Folly charg'd upon the 
Frogs, is their uneaſineſs under their new King; 
thereby to inform us, that ſo ſoon as any State 
has broke through the Barrier of their Liberty 
they muſt even ſit down contented under the 
Government of what King ſoever Divine Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to grant them, be he the meereſt 
Dolt upon the Face of the Earth. Beſides we 
may farther obſerve that by the Mutinous out- 
"cries and croakings of theſe Wretched and 
- miſhapen Animals, is denoted to us the Intolle 
rable Brutiſnneſs of the Mobile. Tis an Hydra, a 


* Monſter of many Heads, Savage and ridiculous 
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at the ſame time; never ſatisfied with the Con- 


duct of their Princes, be the Government never 


ſo good. Nor is this to be wondred at, ſince 
tis impoſſible that what is truly Vertuous ſhould 
always pleaſe the fantaſtick Humors of the Po- 
pulace. Of this Weather-cock Temper of the 
Mob were Philip the Macedonian, Alexander the 
Great, Phocicn, and ſeveral other Princes of 
great note very ſenſible, who eſteem' d it their 
glory to take little or no Notice of the Contu- 
melies and Reproaches caſt upon them by the 
little Men below them. 

As to the third Piece of Impertinence, of 
which the Frogs in the Fable were guilty, foun- 
ded on the Complaints which they prefer'd a- 
gainſt their ſecond King; this is a very lively 
Repreſentation of the Imperfection of Humane 
Nature, which like Men in a Fever turn them 
on which ſide you pleaſe, are always reſtleſs 
and uneaſy, never fatisfied with the State they 
are in, but are always rolling and toſſing theme 
ſelves from Side to Side, and fond of a change. 
This is viſible in moſt of our Actions, but in 
none more than in thoſe that relate to the Bu- 
ſineſs of Government. We fancy to our ſelves 
that there is no Form of Government under Hea- 
ven that has a Title to abſolute Perfection, and 
from this great Truth we are apt to draw very 
unreaſonable Concluſions. We are apt to look 
upon the leaſt defects of Princes through a Mag- 
nifying Glaſs, and hereupon without any more 
ado we are for dethroning them, and ſetting 
up others in their ſtead: without conſidering 
that every Alteration in Government, tho it 
were for the better, cannot be carried on with. 
out great Confuſion and without ſhaking the 
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whole Frame of the Conſtitution, and eſpecial- 
ly if this be the Iſſue, New Lords, New Laws. 
From all this we may very reaſonably infer, 
that tis of Dangerous Conſequence for any 
people to alter their Model of Government, or 
change their Prince (unleſs where an Abſolute 
Neceſlity, and the Welfare of the whole Com- 
munity ſo requires) becauſe many and great are 
_ Tragical Events, which attend ſuch Revo- 
utions. 


FABLE XX. 


Of the Pigeons and the Hawk their King. 


He Pigeons declar*d War againſt the 

Kite, and that they might the more 
ealily get the Maſtery over him, they 
choſe a Hawk for their King, No ſooner 
was he proclaim*d, but he ruPd over them 
as an Enemy, behav*d | himſelf more Ty- 
rannically than the Kite, tore them to pic- 
ces, and prey'd upon as many as fell into 
his Tallons. Upon this the poor Doves re- 
pented of their Folly ; and faid, that they 
bad better have born the open War of the Kite, 
than the Tyrannyof the Falcon. 
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The MORAL. 


His Fable bears a great Reſemblance to 
that which went before; for herein ¶ ſop 
introduces the Pigeons very buſy in electing an 
Hawk for their King, to prote& them againſt 
the Tyranny of the Kite. Then he repreſents 
them to us full of Grief, for having call'd to 
their Aſſiſtance a Prince that was more Cruel 
than their Fierceſt Enemy. 

As to their firſt Action, wiz. throwing them- 
ſelves Voluntarily under the Protection of the 
Hawk, we have already obſerved how this piece 
of Indiſcretion proceeds from the natural Imper- 
fection of thoſe who make choice of a Head or 
Governour; It being not at all likely that 
Men of Probity and Juſtice, who liv'd together 
in a Wilderneſs, would ever chooſe one for 
their Supreme, that had the leaſt blemiſh upon 
his Reputation. For tis the Property of a Wiſe 
Man to be influenc'd by Vertue alone. So that 
the firſt and Principal End of putting up Prin- 
ces was, that they might keep their Subjects in 
awe, and make them Strict Obſervers of what 
is Juſt and Honorable. From hence I Infer that 
Men of Integrity would never ſtand in need of 
a Supreme, did they keep within the bounds of 
their Duty. But whereas there is not one Man 
in the World be he ever ſo Vertuous, but what 
is liable to miſtake ſometimes, even the ho- 
neſteſt Man having his weak ſide, tis doubtleſs 
much ſafer for ſuch to be under ſome reſtraint 
of a higher Power, than to be left wholy at 
their own diſcretion. However to follow the Ex- 
ample of the Pigeons here in the Fable, in 
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chooſing an Enemy for their King, is in my 

Judgment an Intollerable Fault, and ſuch as 
Deſerves the greateſt reproof What is here 
ſaid does chiefly affect ſuch Monarchies as are 
Elective, that is, ſuch as lie at the diſpoſal of 
the Giddy People. 

Of this piece of Indiſcretion with reſpect to 
Popular Elections ſeveral nations have been 
guilty, particularly the People of Agrigentum 
in chooſing Phalaris for their King. Not long 
after they dearly paid for their Imprudence, 
when by his Cruelties he made all the honeſt 
Men to fly out of the City and made it a Den of 
Thieves. The ſame fate did the Syracuſians ſuf- 
fer when they call'd in the Carthaginians to their 
Aſſiſtance, who under the Conduct of their 
General were guilty of un- heard of Barbarities. 
From hence we may perceive that tis too often 
the fate of Elective Governments to place ſuch 
Tyrants upon the Throne, as look upon their 
Subjects to be meer Beaſts of Prey, fit to be 
hunted down ; ſuch as take little or no Care 
of the publick Welfare, but whoſe Thoughts 
and Aims are only to ſecure to themſelves their 
new acquir'd Grandeur. *Tis then that their 
Inconſiderable Subjects act the part of the Foo- 
liſh Doves, and like Women married to croſs- 
grained Hushands, Complain when ' tis too late, 
repent when tis to no purpoſe, and wiſh in vain 
to be Maſters of their former Condition, when 
tis out of thelr Power to recover it, 

But how 1s it poſſible but that they ſhould be 
Impatient and reſtleſs under ſuch a deplorable 
State, who were not pleaſed when they were 
well, but were always very Eager of a Change ? 
However they are not ſenſible of the miſchiev- 

ous 
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ous Conſequence that uſually attends ſuch a 
Change, as proceeds from a Vicious Curioſity 
and Affectation of Novelty. Upon this ac- 
count it was that the Lacedemonians ſo far dread- 
ed all Innovations, that they condemn'd one 
of their Souldiers to Death, only for this Rea- 
ſon, becauſe he had contrary to Cuſtom embel- 
liſh'd his ſhield with Purple. Men of ſuch a 
Whimſical, and inconſtant Humor, are always 
uneaſy under the preſent Poſture of Affairs, and 
find fault with the moſt neceſlary things, even 
ſuch as they themſelves have been the Authors 
of. Tis indeed a hard matter to tell for certain 
from whence this Irregularity proceeds. Shall 
we charge it upon a defe& of Underſtanding ? 
Why we commonly ſee, that Men of tſſe greateſt 
parts are moſt foad of Novelties, and too often 
prove the greateſt Diſturbers of the Peace and 
Tranquillity of their Country. Shall we ſay 
it proceeds from a Wicked and Malicious Tem- 
per of Mind? Why, I do not perceive any 
Colour of Reaſon to charge it there; ſince the 
Deſign of moſt of thoſe Perſons is to do good, 
and to remove the Calamities under which they 
labour by calling into their Aſſiſtance ſome Pow- 
erful Protector. We ought therefore rather to 
charge it on the Frailty of our Nature, which 
cannot be pleas'd without Variety ; and which 
induſtriouſly proſecutes it, not only in Feaſts 
and Amours, but even in the publick Affairs 
of the State, and in the Forms of Government. 
Now the Pleaſure we take in thus ſnifting and 
Changing, is doubtleſs owing to this Principle; 
we are quickly weary of doing the ſame thing 
over and over again, and quickly cloy'd with 
the enjoyment of the ſame Object. Our — 

Ger-: 
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derſtanding is eagerly bent upon the Knowing 
of all things, and our Wills as earneſt to 
prove all things: Wherein the Beaſts have 
certainly the advantage over us; ſince they ſtill 
obſerve the ſame Rules, and act upon the ſame 
Principles, as they did when they were firſt crea- 
ted. If they be not endowed with Reaſon, 
whereby to argue a Point, and to draw Conclu- 
ſions; Neither do they perplex and haraſs 
themſelves in hunting after Novelties, in drawing 
falſe Inferences from true Principles, in con- 
founding all things whilſt they ſeek after Per- 
fection, in rendring free Actions leſs happy than 
they are Voluntary; nor in ſhort do they Sa- 
crifice the Dignity of their Underſtanding to 
the Capricios of Intemperance and Ambition. 
Tho' e£ſ/op does here repreſent the Pigeons as 
guilty of theſe Failures, yet tis not to be ſup- 
poſed, that ſuch Creatures are yo of any 
Crime, any more than they are of Speech and 
Ratiocination ; but in their Perſons he repre- 
ſents to us the Faults of Men, thereby to give 
us wholeſome Inſtructions, 
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FABLE XXI. 
Of the Dog and the Thief. 


Thief was breaking into a Gentle» 
mans Houſe by night, when a Maſ- 

tive gave him ſome Diſturbance. To ſtop 
the Curs mouth, the Thief flung up 
Crult. 
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Cruſt. No Sirrah, ſays he, I know your 
Rogwery of Old, Towde have me Snap at the 
Bait, and hold my Tongue , but a fig for your 
Bribe, for ſhould ] accept of it, Jou'de rob 
my Maſter and the whole Family, and then who 
muſt provide for me? | 


The MORAL. 


Rom the Fidelity and foreſight of the Dog 

in the Fable, we are taught two very uſe- 

ful Leſſons proper for the Conduct of Human 

Life. Firſt to beware of being corrupted to 

betray our Truſt upon the account of any Bri be; 

and then to make a diſtinction, who are our 

Friends, who are our Enemies; who are Honeſt 

men, and who are Cheats; who are plain-dealers 
and who are Hypocrites. 

As to the former of theſe points; Every Ho- 
neſt Servant that belongs to a Family will give 
a Deaf Ear to all propoſals that ſhall be made to 
bribe him into any piece of Unfaithfulneſs; or 
if he hearkens to them, will return no other 
anſwer thereto but a Snarl and a Bite, like the 
truſty Dog in the Fable. For a Man ought to 
remember that no Crime is ſo enormous as 
Treachery, and eſpecially ſuch as a ſervant may 
be guilty of towards his Maſter, who puts an 
entire Confidence in him. Hence it is that the 
Laws of all Nations inflict a very vigorous pu- 
niſhment on ſuch a Crime, tho the Damage 
done to the Maſter of the Family be very in- 
conſiderable. 

According to this Maxim (to carry the Paral- 
lel a little higher) They who are the Governours 
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of Towns and Citadels, can never expect the 
Favour of the Princes, that have committed 
them to their Charge, if they ſurrender them 
to an Enemy, before they are ordered ſo to do, 
or before an Extremity forces them upon it; 
Nothing but ſhame and Infamy, nay Death it ſelf 
being due to ſuch a Cowardice. Whereas on 
the Contrary, they who are faithful in keeping 
poſſeſſion of the Places committed to their Truſt 
attract to themſelves an Immortal Honour, be- 
ſides the Reward of their Fidelity, and the In- 
ward Satisfaction of their own minds. The 
Greateſt Aſſault they are to Arm themſelves 
againſt is that of Bribes, which is too often 
more prevalent than the Force of Arms. Ma- 
ny there are who can ſurmount the Fear of 
Death ; but how few are there that can reſiſt 
the charming Allurements of Riches 2 It was 
this that debauch d Procris, a Woman, till then 
reputed the moſt chaſt of any of her times. It 
was this that Stopp'd Atalanta in her Race, and 
gave Hippomanes the deſir d Conqueſt. Ir is this 
that has deſtroyed ſo many impregnable Towns, 
and ſubverted the Government of ſo many flou- 
riſhing Kingdoms, as gave a great Prince occa- 
ſion to ſay, Let but à Mule laden with Gold enter into 
the Strongeſt City, and Ile warrant it will be ſurren- 

derd. The Caſe being thus, in my opinion, the 
Generous Heroes would add Trophies to them- 
ſelves were they as obſtinate in reſiſting the 
Force of Bribes, as they are of reſiſting the Force 
of Arms; as did the Brave Urancontes during the 
Seige of Croia by Amurath, That General ha- 
ving defended the place for Scan lerberg, with 4 
Conduct and Bravery becoming his Perſon, was 
Solicited by Amurath to ſurrender the place to 


him 
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him yoluntarily, upon the moſt advantageous 
Terms that poſſibly could be propoſed to a Man 
of Quality; viz. the Being made the Princi- 
ciptal Perſon in the Ottoman Court, to be Gene- 
ral of his Forces, and to have a large Eſtate in 
Land. But that Brave Governour would not ſo 
much as Hear the Ambaſſadors out, an ſent 
them away without an Anſwer, becauſe he 
Icok'd upon the Demand to be ſo diſhonorable, 
as todeſerve no other reply but Scorn and Con- 
tempt. This his Nephew Ameſas, and Moſes of 
Dibres did not do, For tho' they were great 
Commanders, yet they prov'd Falſe to their 
General, Suffer d themſelves to be allur'd with 
the fine Promiſes of the Sultan, abandon'd their 
Prince, and turnd their Arms againſt their own 
Country ? 

As to the other Qualification of «£/op's Dog; 
we can give it no better a Name than that of 
Sagacity, which properly conſiſts in diſcerning 
the falſe Intention of a Flatterer, from the real 
deſigns of a true Friend. But without inſiſting 
on the Method whereby we may diſcern the one 
from the other, we rather refer youto the Wri- 
tings of the Moral Philoſophers, and particu- 
larly to that Judicious Treatiſe of Plutarch on 


this very Subject. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XXII. 
Of the Wolf and the Sow. 


Sow was juſt upon Farrowing, 
when a Wolf offer'd her Aſſiſtance, 
and profer'd to take Care of her Litter. 
Thank ye kindly, replies the Sow, I have wo 
need of ſuch a Midwife, and the greateſt 
Kijnaneſs you can do to me, is to keep at a diſ- 
tance from me. For, adds ihe, the beſt piece 
Service we can expect from a Wolf is her 
Abſence, therefore, ſweet Madam, be gon 
about your Buſineſs. 


The MOR A. 


His Animal near the Time of her Lying 

down, with a very handſome Grace refuſes 
the Wolfs aſſiſtance, which could do her nei- 
ther a pleaſure nor a kigdneſs : Hereby we are 
inform'd, that the greateſt Benefit we can reap 
from a Wicked Man, is to have him out of ſight, 
even though he might upon other Accounts be 
{ſerviceable to us. The Reaſon is, becauſe after 
all his pretences he can never be heartily the 
friend of a good and Vertuous Man; on the 
contrary, what ever fair face he carrys out- 
wardly, he mortally hates him at the Heart, 
bccauſe his good Life is a ſtanding Reproach 


to the others bad one. So that conſidering the 
8 8 Innate 
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Innate and ſecret Averſion which a Vicious Man 
bears to one that is not of the ſame Stamp, 
how is it likely that the Vertuous ſhould ac- 
cept of the Offers of a Clandeſtine Enemy? 
Ought they not rather to ſuſpe& him, and with 
Scorn to reject the Favours he pretends to be- 
ſtow upon them? For a Man that is once hahi- 
tuated to vice, is incapable of doing any Ver- 
tuous Action; and when he offers to aſſiſt any 
perſons of Vertue and Probity, he does in ſome 
meaſure caſt a Reproach upon them. Upon this 
Account it was that the Epbori, or chief Gover- 
nors of Sparta had very great Reaſon on their 
Side, when receiving ſome wholeſom Advice 
from one of an ill Character, they thought @ 
moſt Convenient to propoſe it to the People by 
a Man of Reputation; as being unwilling that the 
ſafety of Lacedemon ſhould be owing to one that 
did not deſerve the Name of a Spartan. Or that 
a State founded upon true and perfect Probity 
ſhould receive any Advantage from what was 
contrary to It. | 


— 
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FABLE XXIII. 


Of a Mountain in Labour. 


Nce upon a time there ran a cry a- 

bout the Country, that a Mountain 
was in Labour; the People round about 
flock*d thither to ſee the Event, ſuppoſing 
that ſome Monſter or other would be the 
Product of that Labour. But * 
their 
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their Gaping out crept a Mouſe, which 
put the whole Company into a fit of 
Laughing. 


The MOR AL. 


am at a loſs how to apply the Moral of this 

Fable, whether to the Promiſes of the Proud 
and Arrogant,or to the Vanity of thoſe Men who 
pretend to render themſelves Immortal by their 
great Deeds; who ſet on foot great Armies, 
ſwallow whole Provinces in their Imagination, 
and after all, their Ambition ends in Smoke, 
The Interpretation commonly given to this Fa- 
ble, is uſually applied to great Promiſers, who 
never perform the one half of what they pretend; 
or to Bullies who huff and bounce, but never 
have the Courage to ſtand the Drawing of a 
Sword. Such an one was Plautuss's Tbraſo, and ſuch 
are all thoſe Bravoes, who are for cutting and 
hewing their Enemies to pieces in their Cham- 
bers, but dare not meet them fairly in the open 
Field. Good God! How nauſeous are theſe 
Fellows to me, and how 1ntollerable is their 
Bragging ?Self-love makes them Admirers of the 
falſe praiſes they give themſelves, and renders 
them utter Enemies to the Vertuons to whom 
thoſe praiſes are juſtly due. Hence it is that at e- 
very turn they are enraged againſt the Vertuous, 
- becauſe their Glory Eclipſes their own; and 
are like thoſe Indians, who curſe the Light of 
the Sun; becauſe they are not able to bear it, 
But to leave theſe Perſons to themſelves and 
their own Fantaſtick Follies, as unworthy the 
Cenſure of any honeſt Man, Let us apply the Mo- 


ral of this Fable, as it ought, to the Vain and 
Ridiculous 
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Ridiculous Undertakings that are too often car- 
ry d on in the World. Doubtleſs ſuch may be 
compared to the Ridiculous Labour of the 
Mountain, which brought forth only a Mouſe: 
For what do all thoſe Conquerors and Heroes, 
we read of in Hiſtory, who aim at the Univer- 
* Afal Monarchy of the whole Earth, pretend to, 
but to lie in the ſame Level, and to be devout'd 
* with the ſame Vermine as other Men. Is not 
all their Conqueſt centred in ſix Foot of Ground, 
| and are not they, as well as others, reduc d to 
=. Duſt and Aſhes ? Have they not been often cut 
& off, not only at the End, but even in the Middle 
of their Carrier? Witneſs Pyrrbus, Alecander 
* the Great, Attilas and others, who were taken 
away in the midſt of their Glory. Nay, ſup- 
& poſe that theſe Conquerors ſhould accompliſh 
their great Deſigns, and attain all that their 
craving Hearts could wiſh for, yet do we not 
ſee them grow Effeminate in the midſt of their 
Pleaſures, and do they not tarniſh all their fine 
Exploits by their Unmanly Debaucheries ? This 
was the Caſe of. Lucullus, and of Tamerlane that 
great Scourge of Afia, who ſaw a period put 
to their Glory, before an End was put to their 
Lives, and found by Experience what an Aiery, 
Short lived thing Ambition is. Much the ſame 
may be {aid of thoſe Perſons that beſtoiy their 
Time and their Pains on coſtiy and ſumptuous 
Buildings, ſuch as your Muſoleum' s, your Cello 
ſuss, and the hike; which the firſt Projectors 
have very rarely livd to ſee finiſhd. The Con- 
fuſion of the Tower of Babel may ſerve as a ſuf- 
ficient Lecture of the Vanity of all Humane Pro- 
jections; what a vain attempt was that of Se 
ramis in pretending to turn the courſe of the 
River Euphrates, which no man could briag to 
G Perfection 
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Perfection? What a piece of Vanity was the 
Erecting the Egyptian Pyramids, which ſtill re- 
main -unfirniſh'd ? Now what ſhould this teach 
us, but Humillity and ſelf-abaſement ? Do not 
we perceive that both God and Nature are a- 
gainſtour Haughty Deſigns,and would not have 
us to go beyond our Line? And if from the At- 
cheivements of Kings and Princes we ſhould de- 
ſcend to thoſe of Private Perſons, we ſhall find 
that a great many of their Undertakings have 
prov'd defective by reaſon of their Deaths; of 
which (give me leave to fay it) the Incompa- 
rable eneis of Virgil is a Notorious Inſtance. 

But let vs ſuppoſe that there is nothing wan- 
ting to all the Enterpriſes of Men, which can 
be deſired to render them Perfect and Compleat : 
vet is not the Event as vain and ridiculous, as 
the Labour of the Mountain? Do we breath 
after Glory? Why what is that, on which we 
beſtow ſo much Pains, but. the Breath of Popu- 
lar Applauſe; which vaniſhes into a ſhadow 
whilſt we graſp at ir, and is unworthy either of 
our Deſire or Eſteem? Should we ſetu pon build- 
ing ſome fine Fabrick, by what Methods can 
we render it perpetual and laſting to after Ages? 
Does not Time, the common deſtroyer of all 
things, put a period at laſt to all our Projects 
whether of Body or Mind? Do not all our lofty 
Deſigns end in a Trifle? and what is it that we 
Labour for but the Wind and Vanity? Oh, how 
happy, wiſe and valuable a Perſon was Democri- 
tus, who ſpent his Days in the Contemplation 
of our Weakneſs and Infirmity, and often 
smild at the fooliſh Pretenſions of us Mortals. 
Take a View on the one Hand of this Noble Soul, 
that applyed himſelf to Anatomy, thereby to 
| . 7 9 9 diſcover 
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cover the Seat of the Bile, and from thence to 
find out the cauſe of our Wars, Animoſities and 
Diviſions ; Behold him, I ſay, laughing at our 
Impertinences and Follies, and on the other ſide 
look upon Xerxes covering the Straits of Hel- 
lepont with an Innumerable Army, and then 
tell me which of the two ſeems to be the moſt 
Ridiculous ? Doubtleſs you will ſay that the 
Latter was ſo, who by an Exceſs of Ambition 
rais'd a Million of Men, and w hoſe Glory ended 
in Smoke, and in the overthrow of hs whole 
Army: Whilſt the Philoſopher Laugh d at his 
Vanity, and condema'd his Preſumption, ſuppo- 
ſing very pertinently with e/£/op, that is was 
only a Mountain in Labour, which wo.ld bring 
forth nothing but a Mouſe. 


6 


FAB LE XXIV. 
Of an Old Dog and his Maſter. | 


— Huntſman was for encouraging his 
Dog to follow the Chaſe, but all to 
no purpoſe; becauſe his Age and Weaknels 

had rob d him of his Swiftneſs, nor if he 
had caught the Stag, could he have held 

him tor want of his Teeth, His Maſter 
immediately rattled him off, and from 
Words came to Blows. - Upon this the 
poor Cur accoſted his Maſter thus: Ss, 
Jo ought to forgive me betauſe of my Age, 
aud goa know that when I was young 1 was as 
i . 
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wed: 
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Fleet as any in the Pact. But continued he, 7 
perceive the true Reaſon of all this, you are ne- 
ver Pleaſe but when your own Ends are . . 
0 wonder then that you lowd me whilſt 
T could follow the Chaſe, and that you now 4. 
baſe me, ſince I have leſt my Teeth and the uſe 
f my Legs; but were you not ungrateful, 
4s you eſteemed me in my Touth for your own 
Intereſt; ſo this very conſideration would ob- 
tige you to have ſome reſpect for me in my Old 
Az C's | 


The MORAL. 


ET the Grandees and Courtiers come hi- 
| ther to receive Inſtruction from the Dog 
in the Fable, who very gracefully upbraids his 
Maſter with a Notorious piece of Ingratitude. 


his Animal worn out with Age, and no lon- 


ger fit for the Exerciſes of Hunting, meets 
with ſuch an uſage as he did not deſerve ; and 
ended his Days amidſt Scorn and Contempt, and 


continual Injuries. The Caſe is the very ſame 


with moſt of thoſe Unfortunate Perſons, who 
attend the Courts of Princes; where they grow 
Old before they become free, and ſeldom or ne- 
ver become ſo, till Death has knock'd off their 


Shackles. Theſe Men are Slaves to the Will of 
another, without making uſe of their own, or 
© much as conſidering that they are Men- 
There Diſtempers ſieze them on all Hands; be- 


ſides the Diſturbances and Inquietudes raiſed in 
their Minds by the ſenſe of being under a per- 
petual Conſtraint. Such as theſe Diogenes com- 
bares to Slaves who hug their Chains; * 

, 1 T/ ey 
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they fancy them to be made of Gold; but ſup- 
ſe they were ſuch, yet would they not be fo 
bond of them, as they are, were they but of 
Seneca Opinion, who ſpeaking on this very 
Point ſays: What Madneſs, what Folly is it to 
be a Voluntary Slave, and to be paſſionately — 
Love with Fetters, becauſe they are Guilde 
over? However they are ſtill Adorers of their 
Chains, and take Pleaſure in dragging them af- 
ter them Days and Nights in the Courts of 
Princes. | | 
After all, what a Stinging Reflection is it 
to their Minds, when they once conſider how 
wretchedly * have Squandred away theit 
Subſtance, in hopes of Aggrandiſing them- 
ſelves, and out of a Proſpect of gaining whole 
Mountains of Treaſure? I refer ſuch to 4 
certain Apologiſt, who gives them a very 
tively repreſentation of their Folly in this plea- 
fant Fable. An Aſs, ſays he, overperſwaded by 
* the Fox, left his Country Paſture, and was for 
© trying his Fortune in the Court of the Lion, 
*King of Beaſts. For a while the Aſs was 
* made much of, and who buthe at Court ; But 
* at the long run they ſies d upon his Carcaſs, 
* and beat him to Death. The King was mind- 
*© ed to have a Breakfaſt of his Brains, when the 
“ Crafty Fox who had devour'd them already, 
* beſpake him thus: Sir, ſaid he, Da may reſÞ 
© Satisfied that he has no more Brains after, than he 
'© bad before his Death, for if he had but any, be 
** would never have left his fine Common in the 
Country, to come up to Court to ſeek his own 
* Unbappineſs and Deſtruttion. But of all the 
misfortunes which befall Old Servants, the 
greateſt and molt inſupportable, in my Opi- 
2 G 3 nion 
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nion, is, the Contempt which they too often 


meet with from a Wicked Maſter, who after 
he has drain'd them in their Youth, and has re- 
ceived from them all the good ſervices they 
were capable of doing him, look upon them 
in their Old Age as uſeleſs and inſignificant 
Creatures. | 

But they are not Maſters only that are guilty 
of this prodigious Ingratitude ; We find that 
even our Friends and our Miſtreſſes are often of 
the ſame Temper, and play us the ſame Game, 
as do likewiſe the Publick Communities of Men, 
tho' they openly pretend to what is Fair, Juſt 
and Honourable. I need not mention any other 
inſtance of this Nature, than that of The miſto- 
eles, Coriolanus, with the like, who after they 
had done their Country Signal (nor to ſay Im- 
mortal) Services, were cruelly baniſhd, and 
ſometimes Barbarouſly put to Death by the Un- 
grateful People. | 


_ 
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FABLE XXV. 
Of the Hares and the Frogs. 


O ce upon a Time the Hares in a full 
Aſſembly, complain d to one ano- 
ther of the miſerable Life they led, which 
was both dangerous and full of Fears; 
ſince they were exposd to the Inſults of 
Men, Dogs, Exgles and abundance of o- 


ther ravenous Creatures. Hereupon they 


concluded 
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concluded that it was better to dye once for 


all, than to be always afraid of dying. 


The Motion was unanimouſly approv' of, 
and they reſolv'd upon leaping into the 
next Lake they met with, and drownthem- 
ſelves. Away they Scudded to the next 
Lake, and made ſuch a Hurry, that a 
whole ſhoal of Frogs leap'd from the 
Bank into the Water tor fear of the Hares; 
With that one Wiſer than the reſt, accoſt- 
ed his Companions thus; Upoy — 
Thoughts, ſays he to them, I find that our 
Condition is not ſo deſperate as we fancy it to 
be, for you ſee there are ſome who are as afraid 
of Us, as we are of Others. | 


The MORAL. 


He unreaſonable Fearfulneſs of the Hares, 
who were for drowning themſelves to 
avoid the Wretched Lite they led, repreſents 
to us the Weakneſs of thoſe Men who dye for 
fear of dying, and abandon themſelves to real, 
that they may eſcape imaginary Evils, As to 
the Sage Remonſtrance made by the Wiſeſt of 
them, drawn from the Example of the Frogs, 
this inform us, that tis a great Conſolation in all 
our Miſeries to compare our ſelves, not with 
thoſe who are more Fortunate, but with thoſe 


who (all Circumſtances conſider d) are more : 


miſerable than our ſelves. That which too of- 


ten adds a Sting to our Afflictions, is, that we 


are apt to think them ſo great, as that never any 


before us ſuffer d the Like. For inſtance, when 
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the Aſs, in another Fable, ſaw a pamper'd 
Horſe with fine Trappings, ſhe look d upon her 
{elf as the moſt deſpicable of Animals, in com- 
pariſon to him; But when within a while after 
ſhe ſaw him Stripp'd of all his Finery, with a 
Carriers Pack upon his Back, and reduc'd to 
the utmoſt of Slavery ; then ſhe changed her 
Note, and thonght her ſelf as happy a Crea- 
ture, as any in the World. And in good truth 
the comparing our Misfortunes with thoſe of o- 
ther Men, is of vaſt advantage to us, eſpeci- 
ally when they are greater than our own. For 
there is no Man fo far abandoned to deſpair. 
as to be fond of throwing away his Life, if 
he wonld but caſt his Eyes downward upon 
thoſe. many poor Wretches, groaning under the 
Weight of Age and Infirmities, who for all 
this ſtill hug Life ſo cloſe, as if they were loth 
to part with it, and as if it were attended with 
all the Happineſs that this World can afford. 
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FABLE XXVI. 
Of the Kid and the Wolf. 


Ile Goat going out a foraging left 
her Kid at home, with expreſs or- 


ders to open the Door to none, till ſhe re- 
turn'd, No ſooner was ſhe gone, but the 
Wolf, overheard all at a diſtance, knock d 
at the Door, and counterfeiting the Goats 
Voice, commanded her to let him in 


The 
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The Kid Smelling the Roguer y; No, ſays 


he, to him, There is uo Room for you here; 
for tho) your Voice reſembles that of a Goat, 
yet my Eye-ſight tels me you are an Arrant 
Wolf. | 


The MOR AL. 


Ow Commendahle is the Obedience which 

this Innocent Creature paid toits Dam ? 

Who will not approve of his Conduct? His 
Dam had charg'd him to open the Door to none 
but to her ſelf, and within a Moment after 
comes their worſt Enemy, who with a Canting 
Tone, and Hypocritical Voice would have impo- 
ſed upon the Kid, and gain'd an Admittance. 
But he punctually obey'd Orders, and would 
not, for all the pretences of the Wolf, open 
the Door to him. No, he was ſenfible of the 
Impoſtor, and knew his Voice too well to be 
gulld by it. *Tis thus that all Perſons of Qua- 
lity ought to train up their Children, and after 
their Duty to God, they ought to be put in 
mind that their greateſt Honour conſiſts in pay- 
ing a profound Reſpe& always to thoſe who. 
were the Inſtruments of bringing them into the 
World. To be plain, the greateſt Advanta- 
ges we can have, from the Inſtructions we give 
them in their Youth, are owing to our inſtilling 
into them the Principles of Obedience. For if 
it be true, as it really is, that in a well- managed 
Government *tis neceſſary, that a Prince be obe- 
dient to God, the Inferiour Magiſtrate to the 
Prince, the Subjects to their Magiſtrates, and. 
Servants to their Maſters ; is it not as reaſona- 


ble 


” 
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ble that in a well regulated Family, Children 
ſhould be Subject to their Parents, and 5 
ally obey their Orders? This the Kid in the 
Fable teaches them, by the Care he took not to 
be ſurpriz d by the Wolf. He took a View of 
the Impoſtor, to ſee whether his outward Shape 
was anſwerable to his pretended Voice, which 
is an Infallible Token, that Youth will be al- 
ways ſafeſt, when it relies upon the Advice of 
the Aged and Judicious : Whereas on the Con- 
trary, what Dangerous Riſques do thoſe Young 
Perſons run,who ſcorn to be always in Leading- 
ſtrings, who act in every thing hand-over-head, 
without Fearor Wit, and who will not be gui- 
ded by the Sage Counſels, even of thoſe, to 
whom Nature has committed the Government 
over them. Theſe preſumptuous Souls are ſo 
full of themſelves, ſo wrapt up with the 
Thoughts of their own Excellency, and ſo Self- 
conceited, that every thing elſe is ridiculous 
to them, but what is the product of their own 
Fantaſtick Brain: Hence tis that they judge 
of another Man's Actions by their own Stan- 
dard; and think nothing well done, but what 
they do themſelves, or have a mind ſhould be 
done. This, as Ariſtotle informs us, is a fail- 
ling more peculiarly incident to Young Perſons 
than to others, and that upon the Account of 
the Heat of their Blood, which never allows 
them Patience enongh to reaſon calmly, and 
draw juſt Concluſions upon any Subject. Be- 
ſides, they are little acquainted with the Prac- 
tice of the World; they know nothing of the 
various Turns of Fortune, and of the Tricks 
and Artifices of Cunning and deſigning Men; 
To theſe and the like things they are perfect 
on TT” | © Strangers ; 
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Strangers; whereas on the other hand, your old 


Men whoſe Blood is not ſq Brisk, reaſon ſedately 
upon all Matters that fall within their Compaſs, 
are always upon their Guard, jealous of the 
worſt that may happen; and being often decei- 
ved before by the outward appearances of 
things, they fancy they may ſtill be ſo; and hence 
it is that they have their Eyes always upon the 
Main Chance, and conſtantly expect the worſt. 


— — 


FABLE XXVII. 
Of a Dog and a Sheep, 


A Dog brought his Action againſt a 
; Sheep for a Loaf ſhe had borrowed 
of him; She diſown'd the Debt, but all 
to no purpoſe, for the Kite, the Wolf and 
the Vulture came in as Evidence, and 
Swore point Blank to the Truth of the 
Debt: So that the poor 5 heep was forc' d to 
„ wh | 
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FT Here is no fencing againſt a Flail ; nor can 
; I imagine what can Skreen the Innocent 
from the Oppreſſion of falſe Witneſſes. Their 
Snares are ſo dangerouſly laid that it is impoſſible 
in my Judgment to avoid them, unleſs we 
would Baniſh thoſe vile miſcreants from all Hu- 
mane Societies. Beſides, it too often happens, 
that our Familiar Friends and Acquaintance form 
ſuch Plots againſt either our Life or our Ho- 

nour 
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nour, that morally Speaking, tis next to im- 
poſſible to eſcape them. This AÆAſop very wiſe- 
ly informs us of, when he introduces the Dog 
as the Sheep's Accuſer, whom by the Dictates 
of Reaſon, Nature and Cuſtom he ovght to 
have protected. By this Fable he teaches ns, 
that thoſe in whom we ought to have the grea- 
teſt Confidence, may, and often do prove our 
moſt inveterate Perſecutors ; and to make our 
Calamity ſtill the more certain, they frequently 
Suborn falſe Witneſſes againſt us. Theſe Cheats, 
the Peſt and Bane of Humane Societies, ſtick 
at nothing, but without the Fear of a God or 
a Devil, without the Apprehenfions of a Heaven 
or a Hell, they are Impudently bold in adhe. 
ring to, and maintaining their falſe Depoſitions. 
But what can we ſay of thoſe Wretches, who 
are not affected with the Laws of God or Man; 
and who value not the threatnings of Scrip- 
ture which tells them in Expreſs Terms, that 
a falſe Witneſs ſhall not go unpuniſh'd, We 
ought therefore with the utmoſt Care we are 
capable of to be curious in the Choice of our 
Acquaintance: We mult as far as poſſible aſſo. 
ciate our ſelves with Men of Probity and Ver- 
tue, and be ſhy of any familiarity with the Vi- 
cious, even when the Nearneſt of Blood, or 
Cuſtom invites us to have any thing to do with 


them, | | 
This is what I would adviſe the Vertuous, 


in order to avoid the Oppreſſion of thoſe who 
are not ſo, But as to falſe Witneſſes: and Ca- 
lumniators, I will here repreſent. to them the 
Heinouſneſs of their Crime, by drawing a Com- 
pariſon between. them and the Evil Spirits. 
And in truth their Crime is of ſo monſtrous a 

| | Stile, 
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Size, as to render them more execrable than 
the Devils themſelves. For tho? 'tis the con- 
ſtant Employment of thoſe Wicked Spirits to 
tell Lies, yet there are ſome Circumſtances 
wherein they are forc'd againſt their Wills to 
ſpeak the Truth; as for inſtance, when in Ex- 
orcisms they are conjured to do it. Whereas 
on the Contrary, Falſe Witneſſes have no regard 
to what ought to be ſacred and inviolable. 
They Stretch out their hands before the Judge, 
they call the God of Heaven and Earth to 
Witneſs, they ſwear upon the Evangeliſts, and 
all to render their Falſhoods the more Credible, 
and to take away the Life or the Reputation of 
an Innocent Perſon, who has no remedy left 
him to ward off the Injury, but can only make 
his Appeal to the Juſtice of God. Belides theDe. 
vils by their very nature inform us what they 
are, and 'tis our own fault if we are deceived 
by them ; whereas the others blind the Eyes of 
the Magiſtrates with the ſemblance of Probity, 
and make uſe of Oaths on purpoſe to cut the 
Throats of the Poor and afflicted, and under 
the name of a Vertue ſhelter the worſt of 
Crimes. Add to this that the Wicked Spirits 
are in ſome meaſure excuſable in their decei- 
ving us upon the Account of the Torments 
which they have ſo long endur'd, and muſt en- 
dure to all Eternity; Whereas falſe Witneſſes 
have no Reaſon to deſpair, or complain of the 
goodneſs of God, but may by a timely Repen- 
tance and by the grace of God, ſecure to them · 
ſelves an Everlaſting Happineſs. e£ſop then 
cannot be charged with too much ſeverity 
when he Compares Falfe Witneſſes to Wolves, 
Kites, and Vultures, fince therein they are 
worſe than the Devils themſelves. * FABLE 
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FABLE XXVI 
Of a Country- man and a Serpent. 


T happened that an honeſt Country- 
man, offended with the Miſdemea- 
nours of a Serpent, whom he had bred up 
from a Strippling, with an Ax in his hand 
made a Blow at him. But the Serpent 
made a ſhift to eſcape, tho? not with a 
whole Skin. Within a while after the 
Country-man being reduc'd to Poverty,and 
imputing the cauſe of it to the Injury he 
had done to the Serpent, made his Court 
to him, and beg'd him to return again to 
his Houſe. I act pour pardon for that, replies 
the Serpent, I know you too well to truſt my 
Carcaſs with you, ſo long as you keep that Ax 
in your Houſe ; Beſides the Bruiſe I ſtill feel, 
bids me 1 another Blom, for à burnt 
Child, you know, dreads the Fire. 


The MORAL. 


T: paſs by an affront and forgive it is the 

Token of a generous Soul; but to truſt 

thoſe who have once deceived us, argues a great 

want of Prudence, The better to exhibit co us 

this great Truth, efop in this Fable introduces 

the moſt Subtile Creature, the Serpent, w bo 
| co 
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could indeed freely forgive the Injury offer'd to 
him by the Country-man, but yet could not be 
ſo far reconcil'd to him, as to be perſwaded to 
come and live with him again. And truly it 
would be the falſeſt ſtep we could take, to re- 
new our Friendſhip with thoſe who have once 
betrayed us; For to ſay that our good Nature 
in pardoning them, would oblige them to act 
more ſincerely towards us, and never to deceive 
us again, is in my Judgment a very weak way 
of Arguing, eſpecially ſince it may be ſaid, 
that the forgiving them one fault is a provoca- 
tion given them to commit another. The bad 
uſages therefore which we meet with from o- 
thers ought at leaſt to give us this Inſtruction, 
never to ſuffer our ſelves to be drawn into the 
Snare again; beſides the Pardoning of an Of- 
fence would be a very impertinent ſort of a 
thing, if we were every day obliged to expoſe 
our ſelves to the ſame Inconveniences; The 
Rules of Generoſity are not ſo ſtraight-lac'd, as 
to exact ſuch harſh and ſevere things from us, 
nor do they oblige us to enter into freſh En- 
gagements with the Perfidious, or to rely up- 
on the Faith of thoſe, who kaow not what Fideli- 
ty means. We are indeed obligd to be Civil 
and Charitable to our Enemies, if they deſire 
it, but always with this Proviſo, that we do 
no Injury to what is nearer and dearer to 
us then they are, viz. Our ſelves; for Nature 
it ſelf teaches us to be moſt affected with what 
concerns us, and the Rational Law of Selt-pre- 
ſervation informs us of the ſame. As there- 
fore we are oblig d to our Vertue for the Cha- 
rity in forgiving 0:hers, ſo Nature requires 
thus much of uz, that we ſhould never truik 

them 
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them again ; leaſt we ſhould be Inhumane to our 
ſelves, whilſt we ſhew Clemency to others, and 
be guilty of a Folly, whilſt we do them a Kind- 
neſs. 

If any one ſhonld here object, that 'tis a 
wrong way of pardoning a perfidious Wretch, 
by having nothing more to do with him, and 
by bearing ſtill ſome ſort of Reſentment in our 
Breaſts againſt him; To this I reply, that there 
is no more, nor leſs Hatred in us upon that Ac- 
count, but only a little more Precaution, and a 
Man may as well ſay that I bear a Reſentment 
towards a precipice, which I fly from as ſoon 
as Jam aware of it. We wiſh no ill to thoſe 
Traytors, but would have them keep at a diſt- 
ance from us ; and Nature it ſelf teaches us to 
be always upon our Guard: And doubtleſs we 
ſhould be very blameable if we blindfold run in- 
to the ſame Snares, wherein we were caught 
before. Tis therefore a very great act of Pru- 
dence to avoid a Temptation by keeping at a 
diſtance from the Perſon that ſhall offer it to 
him; and if a Vicious Man is of himſelf the 
Object of our Averſion, much more is he ſo to 
thoſe whom he has once betrayed; not only 
upon the account of the firſt Offence, but for 
fear he ſhould commit another. Doubtleſs tis 
good to ſhun him not as an Enemy, but as a 
wicked Perſon, in whom we ought no longer 
to put any Confidence. 
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FA E 
Of the Fox and the Stork. 


He Fox invited the Stork, to a Treat, 
and put the beſt Soups that could be 
| got before him; but the Stork could not 
with his Long Bill be the better for them, 
and ſo the Fox lapp'd up the whole. 
| Hereupon the Srork went away in a Dud- 
| geon to find himſelf fo tricked: However 
| by way of Revenge, he invited the Fox at 
| another. time to Dine with him. The 
| Dainties were ſerved up in Narrow- neckd 
Glaſſes; come, ſays the Stork, eat and wel. 
come ; but not a bit could the Fox get, all he 
could do was to feed his Eyes, whulſt the 
Stork devour'd the whole. 2 


The MORAL. 


0 


a Hat, doſt thou think thy ſelf ſo full 
, of Subtility, O fallacious Fox! as 


to be able to put upon Creatures as wiſe as 

thy ſelf, without expecting to be ſerv'd in 

thy own Coin? This very Stork pays thee 

home, and by a Quid for thy Quo makes 

thee Smart for thy Jeſt. Art thou not ſen- 

ſible that every one has his Falling, as well 

as his Perfection; and that if the Stork could 
| H nor 
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not eat thy Soups, yet he could prevent thee 
from eating his more Subftantial Dainties ? 
Thou art a lively Repreſentation of thoſe men 
of Artifice and Trick, that are in the World; 
and mayeſt inform them, that there is no Mine 
laid ſo deep but what may be undermined, and 
that tis one of the hardeſt matters to cheat o- 
thers, without being at one time or other bit 
by them. *Tis in vain for them to mask their 
Roguery under the Specious Pretence of Friend- 
ſhip ; anda Lye is but a ſorry Cloak to cover 
their Knavery : For the Truth will at one time 
or other break out, even When they are leaſt 
aware of it, and then they will be juſtly expo- 
ſed to the Scorn and Contempt of the Wiſer and 
more Underſtanding part of Mankind. Of the 
truth of this, not only every days Experience, 
but a great many weighty Arguments may con- 
Vince us: For thoſe Cheats muſt needs banter 
us Either in their Words or in their Actions. 

If they do it in Words, viz. by upbraiding 
a Man with his Imperfections, tis an eaſy mat- 
ter to have them upon the Hank, ſince nothing 
in the World can be ſaid to be perfect, and 
that every Man has his Weak and Blind Side, 
and conſequently is liable to Cenſure. Here- 
in your great Laughers, in my Opinion, have 
a leſs Advantage than others: For tho' by an 


habit, they can every now and then throw out 


a biting Jeſt handſomely,and with a Good Grace; 
yet are they expos d the more to the Cenſure 
of others, Who will be apt to ſift and enquire 
into their Characters, and ſee whether they 
may not deſerve the Laſh in their turn. Tis 
likewiſe obſervable, that Perſons of this kind 
are ſo blemzſh'd in their Reputation, that x 
| | P 
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paſt all the Skill and Art they can uſe, to cover 
their Knavery and ward off their Ruin. Of this 
let the Arbenians be a laſting Monument, who 
having put the Scomm upon Sylla, had their 
City overrun with Aſlaſſines and Cutthroats. For 
the Paſſion of thoſe whom they have affronted, 
put them ſometimes upon contriving falſe Sto- 
ries by way of Revenge. What advantage 
then do thoſe Banterers reap by thus expoſing 
themſelves, not only to juſt and reaſonable, but 
even to unreaſonable Reproaches, and by bear- 
ing not only the Blame they deſerve, but al- 
ſo that which they do not deſerve ? They are 
ey,d from Morning to Night; they are can- 
yas d at Church and at Table; at Home and 
Abroad ; and all the World is jealous of them, 
and gy their Enemy. The Perſons whom they 
have banter'd to be ſure will meditate a Re- 
venge, and one that is a perfe& Stranger to 
them, too often becomes their Enemy, for fear 
of being one time or other bit with their Jeſts, 
Beſides, their very Friends live with them, as 
expecting every day. to be their Enemies upon 
the firſt Reflection they ſhall caſt upon them; 
at leaſt they can have no cordial Kindneſs for 
them. 

As to the other way of putting upon us by 
their Actions, thoſe Banterers meet with the 
fame Fate. For every thing in the World ha- 
ving two Faces, as thoſe Buffoons may cheat us 
by the one, ſo they may deceive themſelves 
by the other: For they who have been rea- 
ly abus'd ina Matter of Moment can hardly 

bear ſhewing their Reſentments, and to 
make ſome amends for the Loſs they have ſuſtai- 
ned, they ſtudy how to be aveng'd on their 

2 Enemy, 
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Enemy, and if poſſible to return him as good as 
he brings. Of this we have abundance of In- 
ſtances in Hiftory, wherein we very frequently 
ſee that Men have been caught in the ſame 
Net themſelves, which they have laid for o- 
thers, notwithſtanding all their Artifice and 
Precaution. 


— — —— 


FABLE XXX. 
Of a Fox and a Carv'd Head, 


Fox was got 1nto a Stone-cutters 
Shop, where meeting with a Aug 
ous Carv'd Head, he turn'd it about, und 
after a full view of it found it to have nei- 
ther Sence nor Motion: Well, ſays he, this 

pretty Figure has a great deal of Art, but not 


one Grain of Brains in it. 


The MORAL. 


Hoſe Perſons are mightily miſtaken, who 
L look upon Beauty to be only external, 
ſuch as conſiſts in the fineneſs of the Skin, the 
Beautifulneſs of the Complexion, and the neat- 
neſs of the Shape. There is another ſort of 
beauty more excellent and more refin d, which 
is not of a periſhable or imperfect Nature, but 
on the contrary can reſiſt the Injuries of Time, 
and is capable of no Blemiſh or Defect. Tis by 
this that we reſemble God himſelf, for ſo ſays 


[ 


the Scripture, Let us make Man after our own | 


Likeneſs 
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Liłeneſ.. Now would it not be ridiculous for 
vs to imagine, that God by this Expreſſion, inten- 
ded to denote to us the Lineaments of the Face 
and the Shape of the Body, ſince he being Im- 
material is uncapable of receiving ſuch Fea- 
tures? There is therefore another ſort of Beau- 
ty, by which we are rendred like to God, to 
wit, the Beauty of the Soul; which conſiſts in 
making a true uſe of the two great Faculties, 
our Underſtanding and our Will, by applying 
them ro their proper Objects, Truth and Good- 
neſs: For our Underſtanding deſires nothing 
more than to know what it thinks to be truth; 
and our Will craves, and 1s in love with no- 
thing ſo much, as with what it thinks to be rea- 
ly Good. A Beautiful Soul therefore conſiſts 
in diſcerning and knowing perfectly the Truth 
of things, and in loving chiefly thoſe that are 
truly and ſubſtantially Good. To know per- 
fectly the Truth of things, is the Talent of ſuch 
as are wiſe and prudent ; and to love the Good, 
is the Practice and Condition of the Vertuous 
from all which we may very reaſonably infer 
that the moſt Beautiful Mind, is ſuch as is a- 
dorn'd with the Knowledge of the greateſt 
Truths, and Practiſes the higheſt Vertue. 

And indeed, who but a Madman, bereft of 
all Senſe and Reaſon, does not perceive the 
Excellencies and extraordinary Qualifications 
of the Mind? What is there under the Face 
of Heaven but may be tamed by, and brought 
under the Subjection of its Induſtry ? What 
Secret of Nature, or Myſtery of Art can be 
concealed from its Invention ? What is there 
ſo dark as not to be diſcovered. what fo diffi- 
cult, as not to be conquer'd by it? Are not 
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all its Productions Maſterpieces, and ſuch as 
may paſs for ſo many Miracles ? Witneſs the 
Admirable Sphere contriv'd by Archimides, 
the Works of Dedalus, the moveable Gates of 
Vulcan, and thoſe Statues of Marble, Porphyry, 
and Braſs, which were ſaid to have been ani- 
mated with a Living Soul. All theſe Products 
of an Human Mind, have doubtleſs ſomething 
in them that is Divine, and eſpecially when 
they are over and above embelliſh'd with Vertue. 
For tis this that unpinions a Man from the 
Earth, and makes his Soul mount Heaven-wards, 
and places it as we may fay; in the Company of 
Saints and Angels. 

Now wherein can we compare the Beauty 
of the Body to that of the Mind? What fig- 
nifies a fine Shape, and a handſome Face ? All 
Charming as it is, it muſt yeild to the Noble 
Qualities of the Soul. It is not my Buſineſs to 
enquire Nicely wherein this Beauty of the Bo- 
dy conſiſts, and therefore ſhall forbear ſaying 
much on this Subject, leaving it co the Determi- 
nation of the fair Sex, and their Friends the 
Limners. *Tis enough then that I ſhould briefly 
ſhew you the Advantages which the Beauty of 
the Mind has over that of the Body. The 
firſt is what we have already hinted at, wiz. 
that the one renders us like to God, whilſt the 
other 1s no more than what we hold in Common 
with the Beaſts that Periſh. As to our Reſem- 
blance to the Divine Nature, beſides what 
the Scripture ſays of it, I here add that the 
Soul is diſtinct from Matter as He is, tho' not 
in ſo eminent a degree of Perfection; add to 
this the Reaſoning Faculty of the Mind, which 
however Imperfect it is in theſe Houſes 2 
R 2 f wherein 
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wherein we are lodg'd, yct has ſomething in it 
ſo Noble and Great as to tranſcend all that is 
in the World beſides. The External Beauty 
of the other Animals, which conſiſts as ours 
does, in Colour and Shape, is an unqueſtionable 
Demonſtration that we therein reſemble them: 
And it ſignifies nothing to ſay, that the Fea- 
tures of their Bodies are not like to ours, ſince 
tis certain that we do not reſemble them in 
the Lineaments of the Face, nor in the Figure 
of the Body. Tis enqugh in my opinion, to 
maintain that they have an External Beauty 
as we have, which conſiſts as ours does in the 

juſt Proportion and Symmetry of the Parts. 
This then is the firſt Advantage which the 
Beauty of the Mind has over that of the Body. 
Another conſiſts in its Nobleneſs, which is by 
ſo much the more Sublime, by how much the 
more Excellent the Soul is chan the Body: And 
a third Advantage conſiſts in its Duration; For 
the Beauty of the Body is ſoon tarniſh'd, Sub- 
jet to be defac d by every flight Diſtemper, 
and is at beſt hut of a few years continuance, 
which muſt at laſt yield to the Injuries of Time, 
and be turn d into Meagerneſs, Wrinkles and 
Deformity. Whereas on the other hand the 
Beauty of the Mind attends us to our Graves, 
nay outlives us, and ſhines with a brighter and 
greater Luſtre to an Infinite number of after- 
Ages. I ſhould never have done werel to en- 
large upon all the other Excellencies wherein 
the Amiableneſs of the Soul exceeds that of 
the Body. Let us rather reſt ſatisfied with 
what has been already ſaid on this Subject, and 
mind what a pleaſant railery the Fox in the 
Table paſſes upon the Carv'd-Head, when he 
H 4 ſays, 
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ſays, it would have been a very rich Piece, if 
it had but BRAINS. How ſhould this teach 
us, that the External Comelineſs of the Body, 
falls vaſtly ſhort of the Ornaments of the Mind; 
and that all the fine Faces we meet with in 
the World, are of themſelves no more than ſo 
many Pieces of Imagery and Fiction? 


—— 


FABLE XXXI. 


Of the Jackdaw and bis borrowed 
Feathers. 


He Jackdaw took a fancy once to 

dreſs himſelf up in Peacock's Fea- 

thers. He became ſo proud of himſelf and 

his new Gay Clothes, that he thought 

himſelf too fine to keep Company with 

Birds of his own Feather, and thereupon 

aſſociated with the Peacocks. They ſoon 

. ſmelt out the cheat, Stripped him of his 

Plumes, and ſent bim away with a ſound Bea- 
ting. ng 


The MOR AL. 


T TOw Excellently does Asp here, in the 
1 Perſon of the Daw, repreſent to us the 


fooliſh and extravagant Ambition of thoſe da- 
ring Spirits, who belie their Birth, and act 
contrary to their Character, on paper? * 
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herd themſelves with ſuch as are above them? 
This fooliſh Bird envying the Beauty of the 
Peacocks, tricks himſelf up with ſome of their 
ſtoln or borrowed Feathers, and very inconſide- 
rately Stalks among the reſt, ſuppoſing by this 
fair outſide to deceive them, and to paſs upon 
them for one of their Comrades. How many 
Men do we ſee in our days, who, like the Daw 
in the Fable, being puſh'd on with Blind Pre- 
ſumption, have the Impudence to intrude into 
the Company of the Great, without conſide- 
ring the Difference which God and Nature hasput 
between them ? This they do our of a vain hope 
of acquiring ſome Luſtre by keeping ſuch Com- 
pany, and in hopes of inſpiring into the People 
as great an Awe for them, as they have for 
Perſons of real Worth and Quality» But how 
fooliſh is their Hope, how ridiculous their Pre- 
ſumption ! Ought they not to conſider that the 
Men of Quality, with whom they pretend to 
te upon the Level, are not ſuch little Folks as 
reed to go on Stilts, or ſuch as want any addi- 
tion to their Grandeur, by ſuch pitiful helps as 
theſe? Do they or can they ſuppoſe them to be 
ſuch Dolts and Ideots, as not to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt White and Black, Reality and Appea- 
rance, Truth and Falſhood ? But thoſe Arrogant 
Wretches, like the Daw in the Fable, dreſs 
themſelves up in fine Cloths, and gaudy Attire, 
which they take up upon Tick; let who will for 
them, pay the Draper, the Mercer, the Taylor, 
the Barber Cc. In a word, with theſe borraw'd 
Trappings, they for a while make a Figure at 
the Wells, the Play, and the Park; they vilit 
this Lord, play at Baſſet with that Earl, and nor 
4 Peer of the Realm do they think above their 

Acquain- 
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Acquaintance : But what does all this Pagean. 
try and falſe ſhew end in? Why in nothing but 
a Smoak and Stink, in Scorn and Deriſion, in 
Want and Deſpair. At laſt they are found out 
to be of a mean Extract, to have Squanderd a- 
way what they had on Extravagance and Luxu- 
ry, and never to have truly known what *tis to 
live in the World; they run the Gauntlet, and 
not a Perſon of Faſhion, or any other, but has a 
fling at them with biting Jeſts and Ralleries. 
They are ſtripp'd of their borrowed Feathers 
from top to toe; their Pedigree is trac'd, and 
their Actions ſcann'd, and the leaſt proud 
Word ſpoken, during the time of their Vanity, 
is repeated over and over again to their Diſ- 
grace, in the very ſame Company they have fre. 
quented ; and in ſhort they are look'd u 
with a Cold and Indifferent Eye by thoſe very 
Perſons, who have formerly Courted and Ap- 
plauded them. Add to all this, that their Credi- 
tors being quite weary of ſupplying them in 
their Extravagant Expences, begin to ſhake 
them off and to look after their own : And 'tis 
well if after all the Arreſts and Statutes of Bank- 
rupts iſſued out againſt them, their Creditors 
can meet with a Crown in the Pound for their 
ſhare. We need not look into Ancient Hiſtory 
for a confirmation of this Truth, ſince our own 
Experience can furniſh us with a great many 
Inſtances of thoſe, who aiming to live above 
their Rank and Quality, and who have made a 
glaring Figure even at the Court, have at laſt 
been forc'd, as poor as Rats, to ſeek their refuge 
either in the Fleet or Bench, the uſual Aſylum 
of ſuch deſperate Bankrupts. 


We 
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We ought then to be ſhy of ſuch Perſons, and 
to beware of their Practiſes; For the confaſion 
which attends the Pomps of ſuch Perſons, falls 
upon thoſe who have been the Cauſes of them, 
or who have had the leaſt ſhare in their Ac- 
quaintance. And as with reſpe& to Opinion, 
we ought not to be allur'd with Specious Maxims 
but to ſeek after the Truth, and chuſe rather to 
utter what is True than what is fine and Elegant: 
So with reſpect to Friendſhips, we would eſta- 
bliſh,we ought not to credit ſo much any Exter- 
nal ſhew and Appearance, as the real and perfe& 
Vertue of the Mind. For thoſe falſe preten- 
ders who mind only a ſuperficial Beauty, who 
act only a part, and borrow ſome pretended 
Shape and Inclinations of the Mind, are to be 
avoided as the Peſts of Mankind. {3-7 
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FABLE XXXII. 
Of a Fly upon a Chari. 


Charioteer was driving furiouſly in 

the Ring, and what by the pranſing 
of the Horſes and the ſwift rotation of the 
Wheels, a Cloud of Duſt was rais'd. Up- 
on this a Fly that fat pearching upon the 
top of the Chariot, cryes out, Bleſs me 
what 4 mother do I make, 


The 
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OV we Apples Swim? —— is the Paral- 

lel to this Fable, which ſtrikes at the Ar- 
rogance of thoſe who attribute to themſelves 
what another does, tho' they are by their very 
Nature uncapable of any ſuch Actions. For 
tho' the Reflection may very well be made on 
all Men in General, who aſcribe to themſelves 
the Honour of all their Undert akings, inſtead 
of giving Gloryto God, who is the true Source 
and only Cauſe of all the Great and Heroical 
Actions that are done in the World; tho'! 
ſay, they are almoſt all of them tainted with 


this Spiritual Pride, which is next door to Ingra- 


titüde: Yer ſome among them there are who 
are inclin'd to this Vice by particular Propen- 
ſions of their own, and who very dextrouſly 
Strip others of the Eſteem they deſerve, and 
transfer it upon themſelves. How many Inſtan- 
ces of this Nature do we ſee in the State, when 
any Warlike Action is carryd on to the Ad- 
vantage of any particular Government? For they 
who have had any the leaſt Command in ſuch 
Enterpriſes will be ſure under-hand to aſcribe 
the whole Honour thereof to themſelves, and 
to detract from the Reputation of others who 
have been in the ſame Engagement; not only 
their Servants and Friends, but even the Hawkers 
through the Streets Bellow forth the praiſe of 
their wonderful Atchievements. But it muſt 
be ſaid that this fault is not peculiar to Men of 
the Sword only; there are Lawyers and Phyſici- 


ans, Poets and Scriblers, who are guilty of rhe 


ſame piece of Arrogance; how many Men of | the 
ong, 
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long Robe, for Inſtance, do we ſee, who pretend 
to have carry'd the Cauſe for their Client, when 
they have ſcarce made a Motion, or ſpoke one 
word to the purpoſe ? How many Quacks in 
Phyſick brag of their mighty Cures, when the 
Fancy or natural ſtrength of their Patients, has 
contributed more to their Recovery, then all 
their Juggles of Bolus's and Juleps ? Laſtly, 
how many Authors do we find upon Record, 
who to raiſe their own Reputation, have filchd 
by wholeſale out of the Writings of others, 
and without the leaſt Acknowledgement have 
vith an Impudent Face publiſh'd them for their 
own! 

But not to inſiſt upon theſe matters, I ſhall 
from Inſtances proceed to Argue the point a lit- 
tle calmly ; that I may in full length ſhew the 
Vanity of thoſe who have no Excellency of 
their own, and yet have the Face to aſſume to 
themſelves that which belongs to another. 
“Come hither then, O thou Vain and Fooliſh 
Creature, that art ſo greedy of Reputation. 
„Come, I fay, and conſider with thy ſelf 
* wherein all thy wild Pretences will end. If 
thou art for aſſuming to thy ſelf what is ano- 
* thers;-why wilt thou reſt ſatisfied with that 
* Shadow of Vain Glory? Hadſt not thou 
© better purſue real Vertue and what is Subſtan- 
* tial, than be thus Hunting after an aiery 
* Phantom, which vaniſhes as ſoon as thou think- 
*eſt it to be within thy Graſp ? If thou couldſt 
be perſwaded to do this, thou wouldſt be in 
* the poſſeſſion of a true and Solid Good, and 
* even enjoy that Shadow of Reputation, which 
© thou ſo eagerly hunteſt after. Does thy fel- 
low Commander in an Army, or thy Brother 

| 5 States- 
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e States-Man merit true Glory, never refine 
< at the matter, nor let Envy prevail upon thee, 
* ſo far as to rob him of it: But rather Imi- 
& tate him in his Commendable Practices, and 
c then thou wilt deſerve the ſame Glory. This 
& js the true way of ſharing in anothers Repu. 
© tation, by making your ſelf Maſter of his Ver- 
« tues: Or elſe whatever Attempts you make 
« to become remarkable, will turn to your 
& ſhame and Confuſion. When Men aim at Ho- 
nour by any other way than what Vertue chalks 
out to them, they will undoubtedly add to their 
Diſgrace, inſtead of raiſing their Credit: They 
will be the Ridicule of thoſe whom they would 
have to be their Admirers; and in ſhort, will 
render themſelves more vain and impertinent 
than e£ſop's Fly. To Speak my Mind freely, 
not a Fable in all his Works is more to the pur- 
poſe than this, wherein he compares the Vain- 
glorious to this inſignificant Animal. For it 
can hardly be Imagin'd how Daſtardly and Cow- 
hearted ſuch Braggadocios are. They look 
big, and bounce abour, bur yet are as light and 
as puſillanimous as the Fly in the Fable; and 
when they have done their utmoſt their whole 
merit terminates in a Blaze and a Smoke. 
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FABLE XXXIL 
_ Of an Ant and a Fh. 


He Fly and the Ant had once a Diſ- 
pute together about their Worth and 
Excellency, the by bragg'd of her noble 
Extract, and cry'd that ſhe had Wings 
like the Birds, kept company with Xing 
and Princes, always fed of the beſt; and 
was at uo trouble or pains to get her a Live- 
lhood. On the contrary ſhe hit the Ant 
in the Teeth with the meanneſs of her 
Birth, with her crawling upon the Ground, 
living upon mouldy Scraps, drinking of 
Water, and hiding her ſelf always in a Cell. 
Look ye Friend, replies the Pifmire to all 
thoſe biting Reflections, I am ſatisfied with 
my Original, which is not ſo mean as you 
would make it to be. I am as well pleasd 
with my ſettled abode, as you are with your 
dangerous Vagaries, My Scraps, and my 
Fountain Water go down as pleaſantly, and 
refreſh me as much, as jour fine Dain- 
ties and Delicious Wines do you. What 
I have is the Fruits of my honeſt Laboar 
and Induſtry, mhereas your Emnjoyments 
are only the Effects of a lazy V agrant, Ra. 
pacious Life, I am always, (adds ſhe) 
chearful 
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chearful and quiet, below'd by every By. 
ay, and recommended as the very Emblem 
of true Induſtry: Whereas you are iy 
conſtant danger, hated by all mankind, and 
at laſt a Fly-flap gives you your juſt te 
ferts. In fine (ſays the) 1 make Hay whilf 
the Sun ſhines, I lay up 'my Store in the 
Summer for the approaching Winter, whilſt 
you who live from Hand to Mouth are forced 
to (tarve the one half of the Tear. 


The MOR AL. 


HE Diſpute which happen'd between the 

1 Fly and the Ant, about the Noblneſs of 
their Extract, and the Excellency of their Con- 
dition, bears ſome ſort of Reſemblance to the 
Fable of the City and Country-Mouſe : For 
they both tend to inform us, that an Honeſt 
Mediocrity join'd with Quiet and Safety, is by 
much to be prefer'd before a plentiful Eſtate, 
which brings nothing along with it but trouble 
and vexation of Spirit. Hence 'tis that theſe 
proverbial Expreſſions ariſe. Tu pretty Swim- 
ming near the Shoar, and pleaſant Walking upon the 
Banks of a River: That the middle'Way à the Safeſt, 
and that in every Extream there 1s ſome Vice, Na- 
ture it ſelf teaches us thus much by the Example 
of the Nile, which cauſes a Famine in Egypt, 
whenever it over- flows too much, or too little; 
that is, according to Pliny, when it riſes lels 
than twelve, or more than eighteen Cubits. 
Juſt ſo if Fortune, or rather Providence is too 
favourable, or too unkind, it is equally injurious 


to Man: If it loads him with Plenty, it ren- 


ders 
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ders them ungrateful ; and if it pinches them 
with Poverty, it puts them upon unlawful Me- 
thods to get a Livelihood, and keep themſelves 
from ſtarvins. From hence we may plainly ſee 
with how much reaſon the Poet cry'd out, 


Happy the Man 1b enjoys a ſmall Eſtate; 
No Danger like to His, who Lives T O O Great, 


How reaſonable then was the Requeſt of the 
Wiſe Man in the Proverbs, who pray d to God 
in theſe Terms, give me neither Poverty nor 


Richer, Feed me with Food convenient for me: Leſt T © 


be full, an deny thee, an ſiy, who i the Lord ? 
Or leaſt I be Poor, and ſteal, and take the Name of 
my God in vain? Oh, how happy 1s the Man, 
who, in a Middle State, is above the Pity, and 
beneath the Envy of the World; who can ſay he 
wants nothing, and yet ſtil} owns his Depen- 
dance upon Providence for what he has 
e/£/op then had great Reaſon on his ſide, 
when in the Fable he repreſents tous the Happi- 
neſs of a Man, who is contented with his own 
Eſtate and moderate Condition. On the one Hand 
we find the Fly pleading in behalf of thoſe Cour- 
tiers and Ambitious Perſons, who Live high and 
luxuriouſly, and whoſe only care it is to make 
a Glaring ſhew, to amuſe the unthinking Part 
of Mankind. She magnifies the Height of her 
flight, and on the contrary caſts a Scorn upon 
all, that the Induſtrious Ant does here below. 
She brags of her noble Pedigree, and of her illu- 
ſtrious Titles, and of her being converſant in the 
Courts of Princes; whilſt with an Air of Con- 
tempt ſhe upbraids the poor Ant with the mean- 
neſs of her Cotrage, In a Word ſhe gives a large 
Wi h I accauat 
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account of the Pleaſures ſhe enjoys, and hits the 
Ant in the Teeth with her Conſtant Drudge- 
ry, in ſcraping up a comfortable Livelihood 
for her ſelf and Family. This is what the Fly 
pretends to ſay in favour of thoſe vain glorious 
Perſons, which, in my Judgment, has nothing 
of ſolid Reaſon in it. 

Let us now hear what the Ant, in her turn, has 
to ſay to all thoſe fine Bravadoes ; Why ſhe owns 
indeed, that in the Eye of the World, ſhe is of a 
meaner Deſcent than that of the High- flyer; but 
yet in her own Mind ſhe looks upon her ſelt to be 
as great as the Fly, ſince ſhe reſts ſatisfied with 
her own Condition. For ſince true and com- 
pleat Nobility 1s owing to Vertue alone, and 
every Vertue conſiſts in a Mediocrity, he cer- 
tainly has moſt Nobility, that is endued with 
the greateſt Moderation. As to what the Fly 
ſays of her ſelf, that ſhe could flutter and frisk 
inthe open Air, the Ant tells her, that this was 
a ſign of her Inconſtancy, thereby informing 
us, that Men who aim at great Matters which 
are above themſelves, are uſually as inconſtant 
as the Wind, Nor are we at a loſs to find out 
the true Reaſon of this; for they being obliged 
to. comply with the Will of their Superiors, it 
muſt needs be, that they ſhould ſometimes act 
contrary to their own Inclinations, and at the 
fame time play the Part of a Prevaricator. 
As for the Pleaſures of which this Imperti- 
nent Fly makes ſo much Boaſting, ſuch as large 
and ſpacious Apartments, delicate and exqui- 
ſite Dainties, rich and excellent Wines, and a 
great many other Luxuries which attend thoſe 
that are of Quality, the wife and provident 

Ant has a great nianythings to offer by way of * 
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ply ; and 1 that ſhe is not beneath 
her in thoſe her Enjoyments, ſince ſhe does not 
envy her her delicious Morſels. For 'tisa known 
and commonly received Maxim, among all who 
know what the World means, that the Man 
who craves not any thing, is as happy as he 
that enjoys it. Beſides ſhe ſums up the Plea- 
ſures of a ſober and moderate way of Living; 
ſhe mentions her ſweet and purling Streams, 
the delight ſhe takes in eating her Grains juſt as 
Nature has afforded them, by which ſhe gives 
us to underſtand that the greateſt even of ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, conſiſts not in Superfluity, but 
Mediocrity; and that they are much more hap- 
py, who always know how to keep a ſtrict Rein 
upon their Appetites, than thoſe who give 
themſelves the Looſe to their unbounded De- 
ſires, But above all the Ant with a great deal 
of Reaſon ſays, that ſhe was cheerful and quiet, 
whilſt the Fly was always in Hurry, and al- 
ways complaining, like thoſe Courtiers and 
Ambitious Souls, who are conſtantly Clamour- 
ing againſt the great Miniſters of State, and 
charging them with Ingratitude, 
After all this, the Ant bleſſes her ſelf, in that 
by her honeſt Induſtry and Labour, not by Vi- 
olence and Rapine, ſhe had laid up her Winter 
Store during the Plenty of Summer: Whereas 
her Adverſary was no better than an Lale, 
Sauntring Smell-feaſt, who liv d upon the Shark, 


Fed from Hand to Mouth, and never took care 


whether ſhe ſhould Live or Die in the Wiater. 
This is the Fate of too many that follow the 
Court, who think there will be no end of their 
Happineſs, and during the prime of their Years, 
never lay up any thing for their Support and 

I 2 Comfort 
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Comfort in their old Ape, and are at laſt con- 
ſtrained to wiſh for Death to put a Period to 
their Miſeries. Laſtly, As the Sum and Top ot 
all, the Ant alledges her ſafe and ſecure Conditi- 
on. As if ſhe ſtould have faid, ©] 2m not liable as 
“ you are, to be bunted from Place to Place, 
ce or tobe put to an Ignominious Death in the 
* Courts of Princes; I will not pay ſo dearl 
« for ſuch a ſhort liv'd Pleaſure as yours is, 
% My way of Living is free from all Anxieties 
* and Dangcrs; In my Cell I Live without ei- 
ther Fraud or Poverty, and Die at laſt in a 
cc gocd old Age.” Here Ends the Debate, 
and 'tis eaſie from hence to perceive how far the 
Reaſons of the one were to be prefer d betore 
thoſe of the other. This is what the Courtiers 
themſelves, and all others who are imployd in 
the moſt Important Matters of the State 
will freely allow of, at leaſt if the Prejudices 
under which they have labour'd all their Life 
long, will permit them to ſpeak the Truth, 
Hence tis that we find thoſe very Men, 
Who have ſat at the Helm of Affairs, when they 
have been moſt Intricate and Difficult, have al- 
ways been deſirous of a calm and quiet Retreat, 
to which they have in their Writings given the 
- higheſt Commendation and Applauſe. I might 
herein appeal tothe Teſtimony of Flutarch, Se- 
neca, Cicero, and abundance of Poets and Philo- 
ſophers, who never ſhew'd ſuch fine Stroaks of 
Eloquence as in their charming Deſcriptions cf 
the Pleaſures of a Country Life. I cannot in- 
deed fay whether they always ſpoke their true 
Sentiments on this Point, or whether it was to 
ſnew what a fine Knack they had in making ſuch 
fine Deſcriptions, or whether it did not proceed 
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from a fantaſtick Humour, incident to all Men, 
of being fond of any State or Condition which 
they are not poſſeſs d of. I profeſs my ſelf Ig- 
norant as to the Motives of their Writing thus 
but this I may confidently ſay that they envied, 
or pretended at leaſt to envy the Pleaſures which 
the Country Gentleman met with in his quiet 
and ſecure Retreat; whereas on the Coatrary, 
they who have enjoy'd the Sweets of a Solitary 
Life are Ignorant, and deſire itil] to be Ignorant 
of the Pleaſures that attend the Hurry and Inſta- 
bility of a Courtiers Life. 


— — — 


FABLE XXXIV. 
Of the Ape and the Fox. 


Pon the Death of their King, the wild 

| Beaſts held a Convertion for the 
chooling of a new one. Among their Pre- 
tenders the Ape by his merry and diverting 
Geſtures prevaiPd over the reſt, who 
with almoſt a Nemine Contradicente elected 
him for their King. But the Fox, envying 
the greatneſs of his new-made Majelty, re- 
ſolved to puta Trick upon him, and to 
draw him into a Snare. The Plot took: 
for the Ape and the Fox walking out toge- 
ther, chanced to ſee a good Piece of Fleſh 
in a Ditch, with a Trap uaderneath; Look 
Je, Sir, ſays the Fox to the New Elect, 
I 4 £4 Tou 
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Toa are ſenſible that all hidden Treaſures belong 


zo iK;ng's , ard ſince you are our Soveraign, 
this Treaſure is all your own, and I would ad. 
i your Majeſty to take Poſſeſſion of it. The 
Ape — — the Fox to be in earneſt, 
without asking any farther Advice, took a 
bold Leap into the Ditch to ſieze upon his 
Prey, and at that time was caught in the 
Nooſe. Upon this he broke out into a vio- 
lent Paſſion with the Fox, call'd him all the 
Rogues and Raſcals he could think of, and 
charg'd him with Baſeneſs and Diſloyalty, 


in thus betraying his Supreme Lord and 


Maſter. The Fox unconcern'd at thoſe 
Cutting Reflections, without the leaſt He. 
ſitation gave his new-made Majeſty this 
Anſwer. What a fooliſh Creatare are you to 
pretend to govern others, when you have ng 


Command over your ſelf. 
The MORAL. 


Shall not at preſent apply the Allegory of 

1 the Fable ſo much to the Envy and Spite of 
the Fox, as to the folly of the other Creatures, 
who choſe a Buſſoon for their King; becauſe 
T have already inſiſted upon that Topick, and 
ſufficiently expoſed the Imprudence of thoſe who 
are ready to burſt with envy at anothers good 
Fortune. Befides I am really of Opinion, that 
»£/op here in the Fable was willing under the 
Emblem of the Fex, to give us the Character of 
n and progent Ayn, and oh} of 8 By apt 
i cra : J 
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crafty Knave, and that his deſign was chiefly to 
repreſent to us by the Folly of the other Ani- 
mals, how wretchedly Men are deceived in 
beſtowing great Employments upon thoſe, who 
arenot in the leaſt qualified for them. And yet 
after all I am at a ſtand on whom to lay the 
Blame, whether on thoſe who diſpoſe of ſuch . 
Offices Blindfold, or thoſe who accept of 
them, when they know they do not deſerve 
them. The Former ſhew bur little Prudence in 
making ſuch a Choice, and the Latter a great 
deal of Folly in being ſo far opinionated of their 
own Worth and Excellency ; and Both of them 
but very little Concera for the Publick Wel- 
fare. But the Latter by their Covetouſneſs, 
give us more eſpecially to underſtand, that they 
have rather an Eye on their own Private Intereſt, 
than on the Happineſs of the People whom they 
undertake to Govern. eſ/op then under tlie 
Perſonage of the Ape very juſi ly reflects upon 
thoſe Ignoramus s, who are for intermeddling 
with, and intruding themſelves into the Affairs 
of State, and the Buſineſs of Government, be 
they never fo unfit for ſuch a Poſt, Now tho' 
this Reflection affects as well Subordinate Magi- 
ſtrates, as thoſe who are Supreme; And tho” in 
Hereditary Monarchies, ſuch as France is pretend- 
ed to be, the Allegory of this Fable will not 
reach the Monarch, but the Inferior Officers 
under him; Vet at preſent we ſhall ſuit our 
Diſcourſe to the very Letter of the Fable, and 
inſiſt only on the Election of Kings, ſince that 

is the only Point aim d at by Aſop. 
Our Mythologiſt firſt of all feigns the Ape to 
be created King by the other Creatures, upon 
the account of his Janty and Antick Behaviour; 
. I 4 | | and 
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and then he ſubjects his new Majeſty to the Ma. 


| lice and Subtilties of the Fox, to be expoſed b 


him to the Scorn and Contempt of all his Sub- 
jects. Iremember that I have ſomewhere read 
ſomething to this Purpoſe, that in the begin- 


ning of the World, when the Inhabitants were 
Proing and Conning what form of Government 


it was Proper to ſet up, they caſt their Eyes 
at firſt upon the moſt Beautiful Perſons, becauſe 
they generally with their Luſtre, ſtrike wonder. 
fully upon the fancy of thoſe that admire them. 
When the People therefore were rough-hewn, 
and unpoliſh'd, they beſtow'd the Crown on 
Corporeal Beauty alone, as being unmov'd at 
the Charms of that which is Spiritual ; or ra- 
ther, Men being at that time fo blind, and their 
Underſtanding ſo dark ned, the Beauty of the 
Mind did not appear to them with all its En- 
dearments. But in praceſs of Time it came to 
paſs, that they were at laſt undeceived as ta 
the fancy d Excellency of the Body, and they 
found a more Noble, and more Commendable 
Faculty lodgd in themſelves, viz. the Know- 
ledge of things, and the true Power of the Soul: 
That over and above, this laſt Faculty was not 


always the Companion of a Well-made Shape, 


and a Beautiful Face ; But the faireſt Perſons wg 
ſee are commonly the weakeſt and moſt ſtupid; 


and on the contrary, a great many miſhapen 


and monſtrous Bodies have been bleſs d with no- 
ble and exalted Minds: Theſe Men had not as 


yet made any great Advances in the Art of 7hink- 


ing, nor had they ſtudied the World ſo far as to 
perceive, that the beſt way of arriving to the 
Higheſt Poſt was by Prudence; And yet they 
were got, after all, ſo dull and ſtupid, but = 

| ; they 
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they could diſcern ſomething contemptible even 
in Corporeal Beauty it ſelf. Hereupon the Au- 
thority devolv'd upon the ſtrongeſt, whoturn'd 
the Beaux out of the Poſſeſſion of the Gover1- 
ment, and ſet up themſelves for King's after a 
Tyrannical Manner. But the World began to 
be weary of their new Maſters, hating thoſe 
who govern'd by Force, as much as it formerly 
deſpiſed thoſe whoſe Beauty bore the ſway. 
Hence it was, that the wiſeſt among them, 
Men of long Heads, and deep Thought, and 
who knew better things than to ſit tamely under 
the Oppreſſions and Tyranny of their Fellow- 
creatures, call'd a Council, reſolv'd one and all 
to Dethrone the He&oy:, and tocaſt them into 
ſuch a deſperate Condition,from whence all their 
Violences ſhou'd never be able to reſcue them. 
Of theſe Wiſe Men (who were greater Ma- 
ſters of Thought and Reaſon than the reſt of 
Mankind) ſome thought fitto commit the Reins 
of the Government to the Hands of more than 
One, whilſt others of them lodgd the whole 
Power in the Hands of ſingle Perſons, call'd 
Monarchs or King's. As for thoſe who commit- 
ed the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs to a 
great many at once, ſome of them had regard to 
Men of Higheſt Quality and thence aroſe Ari- 
fticracy , whilſt others minded the Common 
People, and to avoid their Clamours and FaQti- 
ons, ſet up Democracy, It is not to our purpoſe to 
enquire nicely wherein each Government con- 
ſiſts, and which Form is to be preferr d. Let 
it ſuffice to have ſhewn the true Intention of 
e/£/op to be this; That no Men of Senſe or Rea- 
ſon, who have the Diſpoſal of any Office whe- 
ther Spbordinate Or Supreme, will beſtow it on 

| another 
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another barely upon the Conſideration of the 
Strength or Beauty of the Body, but will have 
the greateſt regard in their Choice to the En- 
dowments of the Mind : And conſequently, 
that the Excellency of the Body alone will he a 
falſe ſtep, whereby to aſcend to the Sovereign 
Power, unleſs the Vertue and Wiſdom of the 
Soul come in to its Aſſiſtance, 


e 2 


FABLE XXXV. 
© Of the Frog and the Ox. 


| a Frog ſeeing an over grown Ox feeding 
in the Meadows, the Whim took 
her in the Head to endeavour to grow as 
big as the other. She ſets about it, and 
ſwells under the Conceit. One of her lit- 
tle Ones perceiving what ſhe was about, 
cries out to her, Pray Mother let me beg you 
to deſiſt from this your Ridiculous Attempt ; 
far let me tell you there is no likelihood you 
ſbou'd ever reach to the bulk of that Huge Ani- 
mal. This Remonſtrance had no influence 
upon the Dam, but ſhe ſwell'd more than 
ever; which put the young Frog into a 
ſtrange Quandary, and fearing the Worſt, 
ſhe again cries out, good Mother, Do bu: 
conſider that your Skin will burſt before you can 
be 45 big as the Ox. This prov'd true with 

a Wit- 
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a Witneſs, for at the third ſtrain, the fooliſh 


Frog flew in Pieces. 
The MORAL. 


Hat we have already obſery'd con- 
cerning the Impertinence of the Fack- 
daw, may very well be applied to the Frog of 
this Fable, who was for outvying the Ox in Big- 
neſs and Strength, However, I am of Opinion 
that in this Fable is repreſented the Vanity of 
thoſe lutle Folks, who are for ſpending and 
living at as high a Rate as Men of large Eſtates 
and Fortunes, Theſe Vainglerious Wretches, 
are like to bold Icaras, in that like him they 
take too high a Flight, and becauſe their Wings 
like his are made of Wax, which melt by being 
too near the Sun, they are ſtop'd in their Carri- 
er, drop down headlong, are blaſted in the midſt 
of their Deſign, and burſt like the Frog either 
thro' Envy, or Impotency.This Obſervation is ſo 
notorious in Fact, and ſo often verified by daily 
Experience, that we need not inſiſt upon it: 
The Condition of ſuch Men, is like the Crackling 
of Thorns, which make a Noiſe and a Blaze for 

a while, but ſoon Vaniſh into Smoke and Air. 
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FABLE XXXVI. 


Of the Horſe and the Lion. 


Lion one morning was ready to ſtarve 
A for want of a Breakfaſt, and at laſt 
ſpies a Horſe that was fit for His Turn, 
But how to come at him was the Queſtion; 
for the old Forreſters Strength did not keep 
ace with his Inclinatioas. Policy he 
3 went before Strength, and therefore 
the better to accompliſh his Deſign, he 
pretends to be of the Eſculapian Breed, and 
harangues the Horſe with ſeveral Lectures 
concerning his Skill and Knowledge in the 
Practice of Phyſick. The Horſe ſoon ſmelt © 
the Cheat, and was reſolv'd to pay the 
Doctor home in his own Coyn. Hereupon 
he pretends that croſſing the Foreſt, a large 
Thorn ran into one of his Hinder feet, and 
deſires this new Phyſitian to pluck it out. 
The Lion agreed to do it, and according» 
ly was putting himſelf into a Poſture of 
performing the Operation. But the Horſe 
ſoon cas d him of his Trouble, for lifting 
up his Heel to ſhew the Ail, he gave the 
Lion ſuch a home Blow on the Forehead, 
as made him ſtagger, and at the ſame time 
ran 
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ran full ſpeed away from him. The Lion 
recovering out of his Trance, paſſes this 
Reflexion upon himſelf and the whole 
Tranſaction. What a Blockhead was I; and 
how deſervedly do I pay for my folly ? The 
Horſe has been even with me, and play'd me 


Trick for Trick ; according to the Merits of 
the Cauſe. 


The MOR AL. 


His Fable bears ſome Reſemblance to that 

of the U and the Stork, wherein the 
Latter gave the Former a Quid for his Quo. How- 
ever there 1s ſomething more important con- 
tain'd in this, than in the other Fable ; There 
Banter and Sham were the Topicks inſiſted 
upon, but Here the falſe and treacherous At- 
tempts of cur Enemies are the ſubje& Matter of 
Difcovrſe. The old Lion was not in jeſt but in 
earneſt, when he rcſolvd upon devouring the 
Horſe, and ſucking vp his Hearts Blood. But 
whereas old Age had depriv'd him of his 
Strength, he was oblig'd to have recourſe to 
Craft, and for a time to forget that he was a 
Lion, the moſt generous of all Beaſts. This 
gives us to underſtand that the boldeſt Heroes 
ſometimes degenerate byold Age into Cowards, 
and that (as we have elſewhere obſerv'd) upon 

the account of the Coldneſs of their Blood. 
Beſides we may from hence farther remark, that 
they who in their Youth have been addicted to 
Cruelty, are more than ordinarily greedy of 
Humane Blood, when they come towards the 
Period of their Lives ; for their Inclinations 
thereto 
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thereto are gradually increas'd, and grown into 
tough and inveterate Habits. 

We have but too many Inſtances in Hiſtory 
of this Nature; Inſtances; both Ancient and 
Modern, of Princes, who having been train'd up 
to Cruelty from their Cradles, have, like true 
Blood-hounds, followed the Scent ſtronger and 
ſtronger to their very Graves. We have heard 
of ſome Heathens, who. have offer d Humane 
Blood upon their Altars to pacifie their Angry 
Dieties, and with juſt Indignation and abhor- 
rence we have condemn'd ſich Inhumane Practi- 
ces. But then what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Prin- 
ces, who call themſelves Chriſtians, nay Mof 
Chriſtian, and yet ſacrifice the Blood of Millions 
to the Worſt and Blackeſt Demon of all, their 
Boundleſs and Exorbitant AM BIT ION. 

But to return to the Allegory, by the Lion's 
throwing off his Skin, and taking upon him the 
Garb of a Phyſician, we are very wiſely In- 
ſtructed, to be always upon our Guard againſt 
the Attempts of our Enemies ; and eſpecially to 
_ diſtruſt thoſe deſigning Perſons, who aſſume to 
themſelves the Mask of Piety and Vertue, con- 
trary to their own Natural Genius. This 

Asp Horfe did very dextrouſly, ſince he coun- 
termin'd his Enemy, and preſerv'd his own 
Life by ſuch a Stratagem, as the Lion could not 
blame, tho? he found reaſon enough to charge 
himſelf with the Conſequence of his fooliſh Pre- 
tences. Herein we likewiſe find, that the 
Wicked are commonly caught in the ſame Snare 
which they laid for others, and fall themſelves 
inro the ſame Miſchief which they contriv'd 
againſt their Neighbours. Witneſs that raſh 
and ill-adviſed Count, who loſt his own Life and 

-- a 1 Honour, 
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Honour, by that execrable Plot which he had 
form'd againſt the Dutcheſs of Savoy. Wit- 


neſs that factions League of the Guiſes againſt 


the Houſes of Nawarreand Bourbon, which prov'd 
the entire Ruine and Deſtruction of the Lea- 
guers. Abundance of other Inſtances of the 
like Nature might be produc'd, but this would 
be to weary out our Reader, and what has been 
already faid is ſufficient to ſhew the Reaſonable- 
nels and Truth of the Pſalmiſt's Refte&ions, 
when he ſays, The Witked is ſnared in the Work of 
bis own Hands ; He travelleth with Iniquity, and 
bath conceived Miſchief, and brouobt forth Falſhood : 
He made a Pit and digged it, and « fallen into the 
Ditch which he made: His Miſchief ſhall return upon 
his own Head, and his violent Dealing ſhall come 
down upon his own Pate. 
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FABLE XXXVII. 
Of the Birds and Four-footed Beaſts. 


T "He Birds and Beaſts were once en- 
gag*d ina Bloody War againſt one 
another, where in Fear, Hope, and Danger 
held' the Balance pretty even between them 
for ſometime. The Bat was the only Crea- 
ture that ſtood Neater, and would not de- 
clare who ſhe was for in the Quarrel, till 
ſhe could ſee who would get the better of 
it. But ſhe ſoon ſmarted for her Le 1 
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lity ; for the Birds, under the Command 
of the Eagle having gain'd the Victory, ba- 
niſhed the Bat from their Converſation, 
and condemn'd her never to appear in open 
Light, and hence tis that ſhe always ſculks 
about in the Dark. | 


. The MORAT. 


He Treachery of the Bat ſeems to me, to 
have receiv'd a juſt Puniſhment for her 
abandoning the reſt of the Birds in their Adver- 
ſity. For ſhe little deſerv'd to have a ſhare in 
the good Fortune of her Friends, who wou'd 
not bear a part with them in their unproſperous 
Condition. Beſides had the Birds done other- 
wiſe, it would have been an Encouragement, for 
Rewarding of the Wicked and the Good alike, 
and wou'd have made no Diſtinction between a 
falſe Traytor and a faithful Allie. At leaſt, 
wou'd itnot have been highly Criminal, to have 
countenanc'd the Worſt of Crimes, and the 


» 


greateſt of numane Nuſances ? Treachery has 


ſomething elſe belonging to it beſides the bare 
Name of PERFIDIOUSNESS, ſince un- 


der the pretended Titles of Friendſhip, Peace, 


and Good-ſervice, the greateſt Villains skreen 
themſelves, and by ſecret Stratagems, and un- 
expected Surprizes impoſe upon the moſt Inno- 
cent, This was the Caſe of the famous Expedi- 
tion at Cannæ, wherein five hundred Numidians 
under a Pretence of aſſiſting the Romans, fell 
foul upon them, and cut them to Pieces. If any 
oneabandons us in our Diſtreſs, tis doubtleſs be- 
cauſe the Enemies Cauſe ſeems to be the beſt, 

| : or 
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or at leaſt leans to the ſafer ſide. But let this 
be as It will, if the Enemies Cauſe ſeems to be 


more juſt, then from hence he charges us with 
want of Probity : If it be the ſafeſt, he reflects 
upon our good Conduct; and in both caſes he 


ſhews a manifeſt Indifferency, joyn d to the high- 
eſt Piece of Inconſtancy, So that according to 
the Maxim before laid down in the Fable of the 
Country Man and the Snake, tis an Act of Cha- 
rity to Pardon ſuch an Ingrate, but extreme 


Folly to renew any Familiarity with him, ſince 


he can never be reckoned as a Friend, or a Man 
of any Worth or Integrity. 

On the Contrary, we ought rather to abomi- 
nate ſuch a Creature, as unworthy the Light of 
the Sun, unworthy the Elements which nouriſh 
him, and unworthy the Earth which ſupports 
him ; and to have him in greater Deteſtation 
than the Snake who injurd the Honeſt Coun- 
tryman. 

But, foraſmuch as in all well govern'd States, 
there have always been particular Puniſhments 
aſſigned to ſuch: Traytors, eſpecially in the Re- 
publick of Athens, where they were caſt into 
the Common Draught, and all their Poſterity 
declard Infamous; Ap with his uſual Pru- 
dence, was willing tomitigate this Puniſhment, 
for he does not introduce the Victorious Eagle, 
cager to fatiate her ſelf with the Hearts Blood 
of this perfidious Bat; ſince that wou'd have 
been a Revenge beneath the Character of that 
Generous Bird. Beſides the proſperous Conditi- 
on wherein ſhe was then plac'd, made her over- 
look and eaſily pardon the Affronts that were 
offer d her, by which Means ſhe gain'd a double 
Victory, both over her Enemy and over her 

K ſelf. 
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ſelf. This has been the Practice of the greateſt 
Heroes among the Ancients, eſpecially of Cæſar 
and Alexander, in imitation of whom, or rather 
by a Natural Inſtin&t, moſt Kings have all 
along crown'd their Valour with the Heroical 
Acts of Clemency. With a great deal of Rea- 
, ſon then does A make the Victory of the Ea- 
gle to conſiſt, not in tearing the Treacherous 
Bat to pieces, but in pardoning the Offence, 
without taking her into favour again, or diſhonou- 
ring her Court with the Preſence of ſuch a per- 
fidious Creature. The Sentence paſoꝰd upon her 
was, never to be ſeen among the other Birds, 
and never to appear in Day-light. This Sen- 
tence the Eagle may be ſupposd to have pro- 
nounc d in ſuch Terms as theſe. © If the Crime 
(O thou treacherous and cowardly. Creature) 
%“ which thou art guilty of, rrocceds merely 
& from a Hatred to my Royal Perſon, never 
ce think that I will ſtoop fo low as to take my 
“ Revenge of thee : But if it proceeds from thy 
* Coy ardice, it is indeed an Act which does not 
ce merit Death, but which deſerves to be Branded 
« with perpetual Infamy. For this Reaſon [ 
* Condemn thee never to ſtir abroad till Night, 
% and never to aſſociate thy ſelf with 
* thoſe Victorious Birds over whom I have 

Command. | 
I his is doubtleſs conſonant to the Rules of the 
beſt and greateſt Politicians, who have thought 
that no greater Puniſhment could be inflicted 
on Cowards, than to expoſe them as the ſtand- 
ing Monuments of Shame and Diſgrace; for a 
more rigorous Procedure, wou d be to offer Vio- 
Tence to the Unfortunate, and to make him ſuf- 
fer for thoſe Defects of his Nature, which he 
: | Cannot 
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cannot poſſibly avoid. If to what I have ad- 
vancd, it be objected, that Cowardiſe being ſo 
pernicious to the State, tho it does not of it 
ſelf deſerve a Rigorous Puniſhment ; yet conſi- 
dering the Evil Conſequences of it, the Proce- 
dure againſt it ought to be more ſevere than or- 
dinary, on purpoſe to keep Young Perſons in 
Awe, and prevent them from being guilty of 
the ſame Crime: To this I anſwer, that a 
Highway-man that is executed at Tyburn, is not 
ſo great a Warning- piece to terrific Young Per- 
ſons from committing the ſame Offence, as he 
would be, were he condemn'd to perpetual In- 
famy and Diſgrace, Branded in the Fore-head, 
and forc'd in Shackles to work upon mending 
the High-ways all the Days of his Life. By 
this Means he wou'd be not only a Caution to 
others, but a conſtant Remembrancer alſo of his 
own Puniſhment and of the Offence that brought 
it upon him. With Juſtice then is the perfidi- 
ous Bat Condemn'd, and Excluded not only from 
the Society of the Birds, but alſo of the other 
Creatures; whoſe Cauſe ſhe ſeem'd to eſpoule : 
So true is that Old Adage, Men love the Trea- 
lon but hate the Traytor. 


— 


FABTE  YERVEE 
Of the Haul and the Pigeon. 


AN Hawk was once flouncing upon a 
poor Pigeon ; but dropping into a 
2 Barn 
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Barn in purſuit of the Innocent Dove, he 
was taken by an honeſt Thraſher : When 
he perceiv*d himſelf to be in the Pound, he 
cry'd Peccavi, and made a great many fine 
Good-morrows to get free, alledging, 
among other things, that he had never 
done the Fellow any harm: I kzow that, 
fays the Countryman, but what harm did 
the poor Pigeon do you, which you ſo Unmerci- 
fully purſued, without any Senſe or Reaſon ? 


The MORAL. 


He Hawks Argumeut ia telling the Coun- 
tryman, that he had never offended him, 
was a very weak one, and ſuch as could not pur- 
chaſe his Liberty. For Man the moſt Noble of all 
Creatures, and who has the Dominion over the 
reſt, takes care to protect the Weak againſt the 
Strong, and by this Inſtance informs us how much 
tis our Duty to ſuccour the Innocent, whenever 
tis in our Power to do it. But ſuppoſe, that 
the Countryman had no ſuch Conſideration in his 
Head, and that in this Cauſe he behav'd him- 
ſelf ; not only as a Protector of the one, but 
likewiſe as a cruel and unjuſt Perſecutor of the 
other; yet e£/op did not form this Fable with- 
out ſome deſign, ſince in the ordinary Courſe 
of the World we find, that the Wicked are pu- 
niſned, and good Men vindicated by Inſtruments 
as wicked as thoſe who oppreſs d them. 

Io ſet this Truth in a full Light, let us take 
a Veiw of the Affairs of all the World, from the 
beginning of it down to our Times, * 

a 
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ſhall find that a Uſurping Tyrannical Nation, 
has always been puniſh'd by another Nation of 
the ſame or worſe Principles and Nature than 
it ſelf. Did not the Medes revenge the People 
of the Eaſt, and reſcue them from the Aſſrian 
Tyranny ? And did not the Perſians in their 
Turn do the World Juſtice, by ſhaking off the 
Uſurpatiofl of the Medes? Did not Alexander the 
Great carry his Victorious Arms into the very 
Heart of Per/ia, and put an end to their Monar- 
chy ; and were not the Romans afterwards Con- 
querors of the Greeks ? And yet all this was done 
without the leaſt form or ſhadow of Juſtice. For 
the longeſt Sword always carry'd it, and he that 
ſet up for a Defender of the Rights of the Peo- 
ple, was in all Points as much an Uſurper and 
Invader of their Liberty, as the Tyrant from 
whoſe Dominion he Pretended to reſcue them, 
Should we deſcend from thoſe greater to ſmal- 
ler Matters, may we not obſerve in the Daily 
Courſe of things, that one Rogue is puniſhed by 
another ? How many who have embrued their 
Hands in Humane Blood, have fell by the Hands 
of another Murderer ? How many who have 
polluted their Neighbours Bed, have been paid 
in their own Coyn, and met with a ſtain and 
Blemiſh in their own Couch ? And don't we ſee, 
that ſet a Theifto catch a Theif, is the common 
Maxim and Practice; and that the greateſt 
Villain often hangs the leſs Criminal. This is 
what e£ſop very wiſely repreſents to us, in the 
Fable now before us. | | 
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FABLE XXXIX. 
Of the Wolf and the Foz. 


He Wolf having laid up good ſtore 
| of Proviſions, was minded to Live 
a little at his Eaſe. A Neighbouring Fox 
having an inkling of the Buſineſs, gave 
him a Viſit, and ask'd him the Reaſon 
why he confin*d himſelf ſo like a Reclule ? 
The Wolf immediately ſuſpected, that 
Reynard deſign'd to play him ſome ſlippery 
Trick or other, and that he had a great 
Stomach to his Proviſions. To pack him 
away, the Wolf pretends that he was in- 
diſpos'd, that his illneſs kept him within 
Doors, and that the greateſt piece of Ser- 
vice he could do him was to go and Pray 
to the Gods for his Recovery. The Fox 
was not very well pleagd with this Come- 
off of the Wolf, but reſented the Diſa- 
pointment ſo much, that he makes his 
fawning Addreſſes to a Shepherd, and ad- 
viſes him to beat up the Wolfs Quarters, 
aſſuring him that he might eaſily get the 
Maſtery over his Enemy, ſince he liv'd at 
his Eaſe, fear'd nothing, and conſequently 
ſtood not upon his Guard, The Oey 
4 ö reliſh. 
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reliſh*d the Propoſal, fell foul upon the 
Wolf, and bang'd him to Death. Upon 
this the Fox took Poſſeſſion of the whole: 
But this Treachery availd him but little, 
his Happineſs was but ſhort-liv'd ; for 
within a little time the Shepherd caught 
him in the Snare and put him to Death, 
giving him to underſtand, that whar 
was Sawce for the Gooſe, was Savce for the 
Gander. 


The MORAL. 


F all the Paſſions which uſually diſturb and 
ruffle the Minds of Men, there is not one 

of a morediſmal Complexion than that of Envy. 
This Fury, alike fatal to Nations, as well as 
Families, arm'd Cain againſt Abel, Eteacles againſt 
Polyinces, and Romulus againſt Remus, tho' Na- 
ture had bound them together with the moſt ſa- 
cred Ties of Birth and Conſanguinity. Tis this 
that has ſtir'd up. the Father againſt the Son, the 
Daughter againſt the Mother; and in a Word, 
has unhingd the whole Frame of things, 
and reduc'd them to their primitive Chaos and 
Confuſion. But tho it be in its own Nature ſo 
black and frightful, yet has it (like the Viper) 
one Excellent Quality inherent in it, & to be 
the juſt Puniſhment of the Crime which it is the 
occaſion of committing ; for all the other Paſſi- 
ons, how irregular ſoever, do ſooth our Minds 
with ſome pleaſant Fancy, or with the Hopes 


of enjoying what we cagerly deſire, or with. 


the ſweet Remembrance of what we have en- 
e joy'd 
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joyd. Thus LOVE for inſtance, how many 


wild Vagaries ſoever it may have, yet leads us 
through charming and delightful Paths, and ve- 
ry often to the very Object we deſire to enjoy. 
Suppoſe there are Thorns mix'd with its Roſes, 
ſuppoſe it makes us Impatient before, and Jea- 
lous or Nauſeous after the Enjoyment ; yet fince 
there 1s not any Good, but what has its alloy, 
it gives us at leaſt this Satisfaction, that we 
were once at Eaſe, and had no reaſon to Com- 
plain of its Cruelty. As for HA TRED it 
ſelf; there is ſome ſort of Pleaſure in this Paſſi- 
on; for is it not ſomewhat delightful to promiſe 
ones ſelf at ſome time or other to beReveng'd, 
and is there not ſomething of ſweetneſs in the 
very Executing of Revenge? What is HOPE, 
but a Paſſion capable of Chearing our Spirits, and 
of reviving them even in the midſt of Death? 
And what raviſhing Charms and Allurements 
does JO Y carry along with it? Nay are there 
not ſome Mixtures of Pleaſantneſs even in the 
moſt ſenſible GRIEF, and in the blackeſt of 
DESPAIR. 

But as for ENVY, tis the only Paſſion in 
the World, that is uncapable of any the leaſt 
Quiet or Satisfaction. No ſooner do others be- 
gin to Proſper, but Envy ſhews its envenom d 
Head, and the more the Enjoyments of the one 
Encreaſe, the more does this ſpiteful Fury exert 
its utmoſt Violence. Nor does ſhe ſtop here, 

tho they whom we Envy become Miſerable, 
becauſe we are always afraid leaſt thoſe whom 
we have envy d, ſhou'd at the next Turn of For- 
tune recover their Fall. Nay ſuppoſe that thoſe 
whom we Envy are brought to ſuch a low Ebb, 
as never to be able te riſe up again; yet here 


wy 
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we are not ſatisfied, it affords no manner of 
Comfort to us, for at the ſame time this Conta- 
gion which we foſter in our Breaſts is ofa Diffu- 
five Nature, always hunts after freſh Objects, 
and is faſtning its Poyſon on the proſperous 
Condition of other Men. Tis a Monſtrous Hy- 
dra that grows up of its ſelf, and which is 
continually ſnarling and ſhewing its Teeth at 
every one which it ſuppoſes to be either Vertu» 
ous or Fortunate. Ina Word, there is not as 
Horace ſays, a greater Tormenter upon Earth 
than this Devil of Envy: Phalariss Bull, and 
all the other moſt exquiſite Torments invented 
by the Sic:lian Tyrants are nothing to compare 
with the Racks and Tortures of an Envious 
Mind : So that Martial ſeems to be very Chari- 
table to thoſe who Envyed him, when he advi- 
ſes them to go and Hang themſelves out of the 
way, becauſe there can be no Death ſo full of 
Anguiſh as an Envious, Peeviſh, and Fretful 
Life. Nay ſo dreadful has it appear'd to all 
Men of Senſe and Probity, that there is ſcarce 
an Author but what has Painted it in more 
Ghaſtly Colours, than the Fell Fury Tiſipbone 
her ſelf. | 
But more eſpecially the Pocts have been much 
in the right, when to render it odious to us, 
they have endeavou'd to draw her in the moſt 
frighttul Shape. They have repreſented it as 
Pale and Shivering as Famine, as Fatal as the 
Deſtinies, as Meager as the Conſumption, as 
Terrible as Death, as Unjuſt as Ambition. and 
as Watchful as Covetuouſneſs it ſelf: In ſhort, 
they aſcribe to it all the Defects and Deformi- 
ties, which all the Plavges of the World pur to- 
gether, could poſſibly have, Beſides they tell 
us 
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us that its Intrails tho half corroded, do always 
renew afreſh ; by which they inform us of the 
ſtrange Effects of this Exquiſite Torment; which 
they repreſent by the Puniſhment of 7iryus, on 
whoſe Heart a Vulture is ſaid to be continual] y 
gnawing; and when they tell us that this 
Frightful and Prodigious Giant ſtretch'd it {elf 
over nine Acres of Ground, tis with a deſign 
to denote to us the great Power and Force which 
this Fury of Envy has over the whole World. 
Should we draw a Compariſon between Envy 
and the Remorſe of Conſcience, we ſhall find 
that the Latter is by far to be preferr'd before 
the Former. For 'tis plain that ſuch a Remorſe 
is Commonly the Conſequent of Sin, and too 
frequently the. forerunner of Puniſhment, un- 
leſs a timely Repentance intervenes. Whereas 
on the contrary, ENV Y is Sin it ſelf ; nay the 
very worſt of all Sins; ſince it drags after it a 
great many other Crimes too dreadful to be 
mentioned. How often has it been the Ruin of 
great and flouriſhing Kingdoms ? How often 
has it Poyſon d the very Palaces of Princes, and 
given an indelible Taint to the Reſpective 
Branches of the ſame Royal Family? Witneſs, 
the ſharp Conteſts that happen'd here in England 
between the Lines of Nrk and Lancaſb er, till at 
laſt the Breach was made up by the Union of 
the two Families in the Perſon of Henry VII. 
However after all, Envy has this one good Fa- 
culty in it. that from its own ill Natare, it fre- 
quently produces the Happineſs of the Perſon Ea- 
vied. For in Truth, had it not been for this, 
Iſaac had never been Rich, nor Joſepb Great, 
nor Abel Crown'd with Martyrdom, nor the 


whole World ſav'd by the Precious Blood of the 
= Meſlias. 
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Meſſias. But in theſe Digreſſions, I forget al- 
moſt to tell you the Deſign of our Author, who 
by the Treachery of the Fox woud inform us, 
that Perſons who are once touch'd with this Ma- 
lady, are never at quiet in their own Breaſts ; 
but are a Torment to themſelves, and a Diſtur- 
bance to all about them. Of this many Inſtan- 
ces might be produced, but we forbear ; leaving 
our Reader to conſult the Hiſtories of all Nations 
and Ages, and to ſee whether he will not find 
too many Proofs of the Truth of what we have 
here aſſerted. 


FABLE XL. 
Of the Aſs and the Horſe. 
| Pamper'd Horſe with rich Trappings 


was Curvetting over the Plain, and 

in the midſt of his Carrier he met an Aſs 
with a Pack on his Back, which ſtood in 
his Way. Upon this Mounſieur le Cheval 
was ina fret, and all in a fome cries out; 
With what Face canſt thou, who art ſach 4 
dull and ſluggiſi Animal, ſtop me in my Carre- 
er? Turn out of my Track, or Ile tread thee 
under my Feet. The poor Als, not us'd to 
ſuch haughty Language, was all in a Sweat, 
and without ſpeaking a Word, gave him 
the Way. Within a while after this very 
Horſe by ſome Accident or other became 
| - 
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a meer jade, was ftripp*d of his Finery,and 
fold to a Waggoner. The Aſs chanc'd to 
meet him upon tne Road in that mean 
Plight. Pow nom Friend (ſays he to him 
what a fine Trim are you in? Where is your 
guilt Saddle, your rich Trappings, and your 
burniſhd Bit? Jou ſee from hence my Friend, 
that Pride will at one time or other have 4 


fall bY 
The MO R A 


2 Inſtructions which Philoſophers give us 
to prepare us for our Contempt of Death, 
and for our ſuffering Afflictions, are none of the 
higheſt Form. There are a great many others 
of a more exalted Nature, and more Difficult to 
Practice; as for inſtance, ſuch as teach us not 
to be puff d up too much, when we are in a pro- 
ſperous Condition. Moderation in any Caſe is 
ſo great a Vertue, that it is hard to be attain'd, 
ſo Natural is it for Men to run from one Ex- 
treme unto another. For as tis eaſier to give a 
Horſe the Reins, and let him go full ſpeed, than 
tis to ſtop him in the midſt of his Courſe; fo tis 
a more eaſy Task to guard our Souls againſt Ad- 
verſities, and to ſupport our ſelves when we are 
under the Preſſure of them, than tis to ſtop on 
the ſudden the Movements of our Souls, when 
carry'd away by the Impetuous Tide of a pro- 
ſperous Fortune. They on whom Providence 
ſmiles on all Hands are like Mariners that Sail 
with a freſn Wind; liable to be ſplit upon every 
Rock, and expos d to a thouſand unthought ol, 
: 
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and unforeſeen Dangers : Whereas on the Con- 
trary, thoſe Perſons who with a bravery and un- 


dauntedneſs of Spirit, bear up in the midſt of an 


Adverſe Fortune, and ſtruggle with their Fate, 
are like Men who go againſt Wind and Tide, 
ply the Oars, and are leſs liable to fall upon a 
Rock or Quick-ſand than the former ; being 
more upon their Guard. 

The Principal Reaſon I can aſſign for this is, 
That Perſons in Adverſity have frequently a 
great. many Comforters, who by their Friendly 
Adviſes buoy up their Minds in the midſt of the 
Storm, or at leaſt do what they can to break the 
Head of it. Whereas on the other ſide, thoſe 
who are ina Proſperous State, attract to them- 
ſelves the Envy and Hatred of all about them, 
becauſe they have no Cenſor to lay a reſtraint 
upon their Proud Humour, nor any Monitor to 
put them in mind of their Condition. They are 
not ſo happy as the Egyptian King, who by ha- 
ving a Deaths Head brought every Morning in- 
to his Chamber, was put in mind of the frail- 
ty of Nature. They are not ſo Wiſe as 
Agathocles, who wou d be ſerv'd in nothing but 
Earthen Veſlels, on purpoſe to put him in 
mind that his Father was a Potter, and conſe- 
quently, that he ought not to be puft up with 
the Proſperous Condition wherein he was. So 


far are we from having ſuch Mementces to 


make us Men of Integrity in the midſt of our 
Proſperity, that it too oftenhappens, that our Re- 
lations and Friends, the better to partake of our 
good Fortune, adviſe us fooliſhly to carry things 
up to the height ; whereas did they Love us ſin- 
cerely, they woud conſtantly Preach up Mode- 


ration 
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ration to us, and endeavour to keep our Minds 
within the bounds of Modeſty. 

There is ſtill another Reaſon behind, why 
tis more eaſie for us to be Vertuous in Adverſi- 
ty than in Proſperity ; and tis this, that moſt of 
our Afflictions either bring us to Deaths Door, 
or at leaſt put us in mind of it, and exhibite its 
frightful Figure as preſent to our Thoughts. 
Now tis no ſuch hard Matter, under ſuch Circum- 
ſtances to remember this our Latter End, upon 
the account of the dread we have of the Miſeries 
and Rewards that follow it. This not only 
Chriſtians, but even Men of other Religions 
have experienc d, becauſe all Religions whatſo- 
ever, propoſe to us either Happineſs or Miſery 
after this Life. But the Caſe is quite otherwiſe 
with reſpe&. to a Proſperous Fortune ; for 
among other Inconveniences that attend it, this 
is One, that being generally attended with 
Health, it places the Misfortunes of Life at ſuch 
a Diſtance, that we look upon them as ſmall 
and inconſiderable, and ſuch as will not be able 
to reach us. Tr 

To this may be added a third Reaſon, taken 
from our own Will, for Nature it ſelf teaches us 
Self-preſervation, and puts us upon ſeeking af- 
ter Happineſs, and conſequently, it Arms vs 
againſt all the croſs Accidents that may befal us, 
and ſets us upon eagerly wiſhing to be rid of 
them: When once this is reſolvd upon, then 
_ almoſt all the Operations of our Underſtanding 
conduct us into the Way of Mediocrity, that is, 
into the Path of Vertue; whereas Grandeur 
and Richeslay a manifeſt Charm upon our Will, 
and drown it in the midſt of thoſe Delights ic 


graſps after. As it is a very difficult Task to 
C curb 
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curb in an Exceſſive Joy ; ſo *tis more eaſie to 1 
ſwerve from Vertue in the midſt of Proſperity, | 
than in the Storms of Adverſity. To put a 
timely ſtop to all theſe Diforders, we wou'd do | 
well conſtantly to reflect upon our Latter Ends, | 
upon the Frailty of our Natures, and upon the | 
Inconſtancy of Fortune, which never ſmiles fo | 
much upon any Perſon, but. what ſhe makes at 
one time or other to be ſenſible of her Frowns. | 
Let us for inſtance reflect upon the ignominious 
Downfall of Polycrates the Samian, who enjoy'd F 
all that Heart cond wiſh for, and yet was 
hang'd at laſt by the order of a Perſan Grandee. 
Let us behold Cræſus that mighty King of Lydia, 
faſten'd to a Stake, even after he had Liv d 
more Happily than all his Co-temporaries. 
Let vs conſider the Pomp and Faſus of Darius; 
the Riches of Porzs ; and let us ſee how both of 
them were humbled by theConquering Hand of 
Alexander, Nay, let us behold even Alexander 
himſelf ſabmitring to the ſtroak of Death in the 
Flower of his Age, in the Midſt of his Glory, 
and in the very Centre of his Conqueſts, It this 
be not enough, let us turn the Tables a little, 
and ſet the Matter in another Veiw, and we ſhall 
ſind yet farther Proofs of the ſame Kind in the 
Perſons of Juguriba, Perſeus, Mithridates, and 
abundance of other Princes, whoſe Crowns and 
Scepters ſerv'd only as Trophies of the Roman 
Empire, and who atter their Deaths, wereforc'd 
to be contented with bare ſix Feet of Ground, 
tho! in their Life-time, their Ambitious Deſires 
aim'd at the Conqueſt of the whole Earth. 
But if we paſs over thoſe Hiſtories ſo Famous in 
Antiquity, and ſhou'd deſcend to more modern 
Inſtances, where can we meet with ſuch 9 
rude 
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tude of Fortuue, as in that of Bajazet, of Soly- 
man the Great, of Francis I. King of France, of 
Charles V. Emperour of Germany, and ſeveral 
others, whom Fortune ſeems to have Bandy'd 
about, and ſhewn the utmoſt that ſhe cou'd do 
for, or againſt them ? In ſhort, where is that 
Prince, be he never ſo Great, or that private 
Perſon, be he never ſo Mean, but what has Ex- 
perienc'd the various Turns both of a Proſperous 
and Adverſe Fortune ? This ſhou'd teach us to 
bear up Patiently under our Afflictions, in hopes 
of meeting with a better Fate, and to be hum- 
blein the Enjoyment of any preſent Good, not 
knowing but we may be ſtrip'd of it the next 
Moment. This is what eſop wiſely informs 
us of by the Horſe in the Fable, who tho' once 
in a Gay Trapping, and in a Huffing, Hectoring 
Condition, yet was afterwards reduc'd to be a 
mere Drudge, and expos'd to the Ridicule of 
the Aſs, which he not long before had in ſo 
great Contempt. Who from all this can for- 
bear crying out with the Poet, | 


Eheu ! Quam tenui pendent Mortalia filo! 


* 
— 
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FABLE XII. 
O the Stag and the Huntſman. 
A Stag was once admiring himſelf ashe 


drank at a Fountain; he was migh- 
tily taken with the fine Branches on his 
Forehead, 
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Forehead, but very much out.of Humour 
with the ſmallneſs of his Shanks. But 

whilſt he was thus contemplating, and 
paſting a Judgment upon himſelf, and his 
Features, he faw a pack of Hounds with 
full Cry making towards him, which put 
him upon the Scamper. But as he ran 
through a Thicket, he was caught by his 
Horns ; and then it was that he repented of 
his former Judgment, looking upon his 
Legs to be his beſt Friends, and his Horns 


to be hisworſt Enemies. 


The MOR AL. 


Is one of the hardeſt Matters in the World 
to know ones ſelf aright, and to diſtin- 
guiſh wherein we are Faulty, and wherein we 
Excel. Our Eyes look abroad upon the Actions 
of others, and there we are ſure to be nice 
and ſevere Criticks: But when do we look at 
home, and how partial are the Cenlures that we 
paſs upon our ſelves or Actions? How falſe are 
our Conceptions, and how wrong our Judg- 
ments, when we pretend to paſs a Sentence upon 
our own Conduct ? Too often do we abuſe our 
ſelves in taking that for a Vertue which is a real 
Vice, and in eſteeming that to be a Crime, which 
is manifeſtly che greateſt Accompliſhment we 
have. This is acting the Part of the Foohfh 
Creature in the Fable, which admir'd his fine 
Horns, whilſt he deſpisd his Legs, that ftood 
him in more ſtead. And may we not from the 
Imprudence of this * not to put 

our 
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our Truſt in any periſhable Greatneſs ; tho it too 
often happens, that the meaneſt Spirited Man 
is eagerly aiming at it? Gutchard:n tells us a ve- 
ry merry Story to this Purpoſe :' He relates that 
there was a Poor Scholar in Genea ſo very fond of 
Grandeur, that by an odd fort of Humor, ke 
would pay his Viſits to none but Great Men, nor 
ſpeak of any thing but Great Things; he would 
have nothing about him but what look d Great; 
as for inſtance, a Great Houſe, a Luſty Wife 
with a Roman Noſe, Strapping Servants, and 
o forth; to which the Hiſtoriaa adds, that the 
better to aggrandiſe himſelf whenever he ſpake 
to any one, this Whimſical Spark ſtood a Tip- 
toe, that he might ſeem the Taller, Eut not to 
inſiſt any longer on this Gimcrack of a Man, I 
ſhall now go on to inform you more ſeriouſly of 
the Deſign of our Author in this Fable. Herein 
he gives us to underſtand, that 'tis neither the 
large Bulk of the Body, nor the Grandeur of 
any thing here below, which can Contribute to- 
wards the making a Man Happy. Onthe con- 
trary tho” we are too often eagerly bent to graſp 
at Greatneſs, we find our ſelves diſappointed in 
our Aim. That Height of Fortune of which we are 
ſo fond, is frequently the very worſt Enemy we 
can have,upon theAccount of theEnvy that itrai- 
ſes. For the Proof of this we might bring upon 
the Stage all thoſe King's, mention d in the fore- 
going Moral, who would never have ſuffer d ſuch 
a Notorious Diſgrace from their Enemies, had 
not their Grandeur brought the Ruin upon them- 
ſelves. Avarice wou'd never have ſpread its 
Poyſon in the Kingdoms of Meæico and Peru, if 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries had not a- 


bounded with Gold and Silver Mines. We do 
5 0 not 
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not find in any Hiſtory that Irhace was ever In- 
vaded, becauſe it was always Barren; whereas 
on the contrary, tis manifeſt that the Iſlands of 
Cyprus, Sicily, Troas, and all the other fertile 
Countries of Greece were conſtantly expos d to 
Ravages and Devaſtations. It was the Sweet- 
neſs of our Climate, that brought the Inhabi- 
tants of the North, the Gorhs, Hunt, Vandal, 
&c. into it, who like an impetuous Torrent 
broke in upon us, whereas we have never Invaded 
their Territories for fear of being ſtarv'd to 
Death by a perpetual Cold. 

- Whas has been ſaid with reſpect to thoſe ge- 
neral Inſtances, may in my Judgment he very 
fitly applied to particular Caſes, For tis ow- 
ing wholly to our Proſperity, that che Envious 
and Vicious lay their Snares for us. They who 
enjoy but a middling Fortune, never draw 
upon themſelves any Calumny or Violence, 


ſince the Low Bramble is not ſo muchexpos'd to 


the Shocks of a bluſtering Wind, as the Tall Ce- 
dars are. Let us not then place our Happineſs 
in being either Rich or Great ; but it we be 
Wiſe, let us eſteem our ſelves Happy then only, 
when we are Innocent and Vertuous. 8 
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FABLE XLI. 
Of a Serpent and a File. 


Serpent was very eager in gnawing 
of a File which he met with in a 
Smith's Shop. What a Blockhead art thou, 
ſays the File to him, in a flouting Manner, 
ro break thy Teeth to no purpoſe ? Thou wilt 
ſooner loſe all the Grinders in thy Head than 
ger the leaſt bit f me. For doſt thou not know 
that ] bite even Iron it ſelf as hard u it is. 


5 The MOR AL. 


Othing can be more Ridiculous than this 
y vain Attempt of the Serpent, Who was 
for devouring the Fite. This ſhou'd teach us to 
beware of playing with edg'd Tools; that is, 
we ſhoud be Cautious how we grow Sa wey to- 
wards Great Men, for fear our weakneſs ſhou'd 
at laſt expoſe us to inevitable Ruin. All the In- 
jury we can pretend to do to ſuch Men, will re- 
coyl back upon our ſelves. Tis fighting with 
the Wind, gnawing a file, undermining a 
Houſe to be buried under its Ruins; and in a 
Word, tis expoſing our ſelves to a certain ard 
unavoidable Misfortune, whilſt we are abſolute- 
iy uncertain of doing our Enemy any real 
Diskindneſs, 


a. 
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FABLE XLIII. 
Of the Wolves and the Sheep. 


THO” the Wolyes and the Sheep had 
been always in a State of War one 
againſt the other, yet at laſt it ſo happen'd 
that they ſtruck up a Truce with each 
other. The Wolves by way of Hoſtage 
ye up their Young ones, and the Sheep 
— Dogs. But whilſt the Sheep were at 
Peace, and graz d quietly in the Meadows, 
the Young Wolves 1 an Inſurrect ion, 
and call'd loudly for their Dams. Upon this 
the Wolves came one and all, and under 8 
retence that the Sheep had violated their 
Faith and broke the Truce, they tore em 


Scand to pieces, being then without 
their Guard. * 


The MORAL. 


THis Fable informs us of two excellent and 

uſeful Truths, which may ſerve as Cauti- 
ons to us in the Management of our Liycs, 
Firſt, Neyer raſhly and inconſiderately to truſt 
to a reconcild Enemy, This Caution we wou'd 
not be underſtood to extend any farther than to 
2 feign'd and pretended Reconciliation, which 


the Mean-ſpirized too often make yſe of, the 
x LY better 


10 The Falles of ſep. 
better to do an Injury to thoſe, with whom they 
wou d have us believe they are heartily recon» 
cid, when, God knows, tis only from the 
Teeth outward. Our Second Remark is, That 
it coſts the Wicked nothing to trump up a 
Pretence for the Deſtruction of their Enemies; 
ſince they have it (as we ſay) at their Fingers 
ends, and tis an eaſie Matter to find a Stick to 
beat a Dog. We have ſuch ſolid Proofs of the 
Truth of both theſe Reflections, both from Rea- 
fon and Experience, that it wou'd be imperti- 
nent to infiſt any farther on this Subject. Give 
me leave only to add, that he that truſts to or 
repoſes any Confidence in his Enemy, ſhews 
that he is no real Friend to himſelf, ſince no- 
thing can be more Prejudicial to any Perſon, 
than to lay himſelf at the Mercy of an Implaca- 
ble Adverſary. Beſides, what Aſſurance can we 
have, that he has laid aſide all his Gall, when 
there are ſo many in the World who retain it 
to their Dying Day? If he is for doing us a 
Miſchief without any Provocation given, tis 
a manifeſt Sign of a very wicked Temper, and 
conſequently, of the continuance of his Malice. 
And ſhall not a burnt Child dread the Fire ? 
Shall we venture our ſelves in the Arms of a Vil- 
lain that has once deceived us? No, let us re- 
member the Italian Proverb, which 1 ſhall ven- 
ture to render thus (caſting aſide: what may 
ſeem Prophane in it) © Deceive me once, tis 
thy Fault; Deceive me twice, tis mine; De- 
e ceive me thrice, tis both thine and mine. And 
this is very conſonant to an old, but bald Engliſh 
Proverb, which we generally put into the Months 
of our Children, © I warn thee once; 1 warn the 
* rice, but I bid ghee beware the third The 
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This Adage,as old and obſolete as it may ſeem to 
be, may be of great uſe to thoſe, who are got 
out of their Leading-ſtrings, Slabbering-Bib, 
and Hanging ſleeves. 


— — Cl 


FA B L. E XLIV. 
Of the Countryman and the Foreſt, 
O upon a time, when Trees had 


the gift of Speech, a Countryman 
went into a Foreſt, and beg'd the favour , 
of them to lend him as much Wood as 
wou'd make an Helve for his Hatchet. 
The Petition was readily granted. No 
ſooner had he fix?d the Handle to his- Ax, 
but he fell to cutting down the Timber like 
mad. The Trees were quickly made ſen- 
{ible of their Folly, repented of their Grant 
when it was too late, and had only this ſor- 
row ful Reflection to make, that they coul 
thank none but themſelves for their Downfall, 


The MORAL. 


EN are certainly in the Wrong, when 
they cry out upon Fate, and accuſe Pro- 

vidence for the 2 — which they pull 
down upon their own Heads. We need not 
many Arguments to prove the Truth of this 
Allertion, ſince *tis verified by: almoſt all the 
An Tranſactions 
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Tranſactions that paſs in the World. The 
Countryman furniſhes the Soldier with Money 
wherewith to wage War againſt himſelf ; and 
a fincere Friend ſupplies an hypocritical Friend 
with all the Advantages he has over him- He 
tells him of all his Imperfections, relates to him 
the whole Story of his Life, and reveals to him 
the greateſt of his Secrets, and all theſe things 
are, properly ſpeaking, the Inſtruments of his 
Deſtruction. And thus we ſee that Parents, by 
being over - indulgent to their Children, and by 
giving them to much liberty in the Heat of their 
Youth, are downright Enemies to their own 
Repoſe: They are not only the occaſion of their 
Childrens Miſcarriages and Debaucheries (which 
muſt needs be a cutting Reflection to every ho- 
neſt Mind) but they too often bring down their 
own Grey Hairs with ſorrow to the Grave. 
The Caſe is much the ſame with your Quirking 
Lawyers, who deceive one another by falſe 
Deeds and Conveyances, and ſometimes prevail 
upon Men that are wholly Ignorant of the Jug- 
ole, to ſet their Hands to a Deed that is made 
in their own Wrong, withour dreaming of the. 
fatal Conſequences which attend it. Upon this 
account in all the Tranſactions of Life, tis at 
leaſt requiſite that we ſhou'd beware of ſaying 
or doing any thing which may turn to our Pre- 
judice, eſpecially whenever we have to do with 
Perſons whom we have Reaſon to ſuſpect. This 
Precaution is the real effect of Prudence, which 
is, as Bias obſerves, like the Eye to the Body, 
and the Pilot to the Ship; nor is it one of the 
leaſt Secrets to know how to manage it in the 
Conduct of our Lives, for diverting the Misfor- 
tunes and Ruin that threaten us, For tho' all 

| our 
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our Afflictions ſit heavy upon us, yet that muſt 

needs be more infupportable than all the reſt, 

which we bring upon our ſelves by our own 

Folly and Imprudence ; becauſe beſides the ſmart 

of the ſuffering, the ſting of Conſcience comes 

in to make us compleatly Miſerable. 
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FABLE XLV. 
Of the Dog and the Walf. 


HE Wolf by chance meeting with a 10 
jolly Dog in the Woods juſt at break 0 
of Day, paſs'd the uſual Complement upon 1 
him, of Jour Servant Sir, Good Morrow to | 
you, I am glad to ſee you, and the like. Af. 
ter this he was very inquiſitive to know 
how it came to paſs that he look d ſo Sleek 0 
and ſo Plump. Look ye Sir, replies the | 
good natur'd Cur, Toa muſt know that Tam | 
my Maſters Houſekeeper, I live and feed upon 
the beſt ; my Maſter claps me upon the Back, ö 
and not one of the Family but what has a kind» © 
neſs for me. I tale the Air when I pleaſe, I | 
at my Eaſe, and you cannot Imagine what 
bleſſed Life I. lead. Ay marry Sir, replies hl 
the Wolf, Ton are but too Happy; what mou d 10 
| 
| 
| 


I give to meet with ſuch a kind Maſter ? Were 
it my Fortune to light upon ſuch an one, I 
wou d never ſtay here in the Foreſt to be —_ 

S 
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The Dog perceiving the Wolf had a 
Months Mind to alter his Condition, pro- 
misꝰd to get him ſome place of Truſt in his 
Maſters Family, provided, he wow'd leave 
off his Roguiſh Way of Filching and Steal- 
ing, lay aſide his Savage Nature, and ap- 
prove himſelf a true and faithful Servant. 
Well, a bargain was made, away they 
trudg d on together, and they entertain d 
one another witha great deal of merry Chat 
upon the Road. But as ſoon as it was 
broad Day, the Wolf ſpied a bare Place 
on the Dog's Neck, and ask'd him how 
that came about. That ſignifies nothing, 
replies the Dog, ITis only the Marks of the 
Collar 7 wear upon mean Days. Say Je ſo, 
cries the Wolf ? Much good may do you with 
jour fine Dainties and uur Collar; Ple uc ver 
be Collar d Slave to the greateſt Prince of the 
Univerſe, ſo good buy t'ye, and I thank you for 


your Timely Information, 


* 


The MORAL. 
| L m. 1 , | e. f 6 * f 
| \ \ E may very well believe A ep, when he 
ſpeaks thus feelingly of the Sweets of 
Liberty, ſince from his Cradle to his Manhood, 
he all along lay under the Preſſures of a ſe- 
vere Servitude, without being able to get any 
the leaſt Relief, notwithſtanding the greatneſs 
of his Parts, and the Smartueſs of his Repartees. 
Hence it is that he here ſets off Liberty to the 
4 * 2 greateſt 
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greateſt Advantage, preferring, it to the moſt 
delicious way of Living in the World, if joyn'd' 


with Slavery. We do not here ſpeak of ſich a 


Liberty as pretends to make Men independent 


on one another, ſince there is not a Man in the 


whole World, but what is oblig'd in almoſt all 
Caſes to be beholden to others. For to ſay no- 
thing of the juſt. Tyes and Obligations we lie 
under, with reſpect to our Subjection to the Will 
of God; there are other ſorts of Subjections 
which we cannot poſſibly avoid. Who is there 
among us, but what is ſubject to ſome Paſſion, 
or {ome Bodily Infirmity or other? Every one is 
ſubject to the Laws of Nature, andthe Cuſtoms 
of the Country wherein he Lives ; and all muſt 
ſooner or later ſubmit themſelves to the Impe- 
rious ſtroak of Death. From hence tis eaſie to 
infer, that there is not one of us, no not the 
Greateſt among us, but what is under ſome Sub- 
jection, and it wou'd be impious to defire the 
Contrary ; ſo that we are not in this Senſe to 
underſtand what Æ ſep ſays of the Charms of 
Liberty; ſince he docs not, and cannot with 
any Juſtice condemn all manner of Subjection. 
For as to that which is conſiſtent with juſtice 
and Magnanimity, he not only allows, but even 
approves of it, as is evident from what he de- 
clares in the ſubſequent Fables. Nay, the latter 
Part of his, Life is a farther evidence thereof, 
for after he was made free by the Samians, we 
ſind that he ſpent the remainder of his Days in 
going from one Princes Court to another, an 
jn doing his Country all the Service he could, 
which he ond nęver have done had he thought 
all manner of dępendance upon others to have 
been Blame worth. Nor does he here condemp 
| | 8 
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a,forcd and conſtrain'd Servitude, provided, 
we uſeall our honeſt Endeavours to get rid of it, 
or to prevent our falling into it. For the Law 
of Nature it ſelf teaches us, that there can be no 
Crime or Shame in thoſe Actions that are forc'd 
upon vs, His Intention therefore only is, to 
expoſe the Folly and Madneſs of thoſe Perſons, 
who when they might have liv'd Free, Innocent, 
and. Secure in a little. Cottage, without being 
Subject to any other Laws, than thoſe which 
Nature has neceſſarily preſcrib'd them, do yet 
by their own Choice throw away their true 
Happineſs, and unfortunately abandon them- 
ſelves to the Power of Another, to the Mocke- 
ries of Cqurtiers.. to the Cenſure of the Envious, 
and to all the Torments of a baſe and ſervile 
Compliance. 2 | 
There are a great many Reaſons why we 
ſhould find fault with ſuch a Servitude, ſome of 
which we will juſt mention, leaving every judi- 
cious Perſon to make the Application of them to 
himſelf. As Firſt, That Man is unworthy of 
any Bleſſing or Priviledge above others, who 
ſufſers it to be loſt or diminiſhd by his own 
Fault; the careful Preſervation of any thing, 
being omewhat Meritorious in the Perſon that 
preſerves it; it neceſſarily follows that tis a ſort 
of Demerit to ſuffer its Diminution or Abaſe- 
ment by ones own Neglect. Upon this occaſi- 
on we may with the higheſt Reaſon aſlert, that 
he is not. worthy of Health, who = it to 
every Debauch, and that Riches are ill beſtow'd 


upon one who either Prodigally ſquanders them 
away, or who is ſo miſerably Covetous as not 
to part with the leaſt Mite for the ſupport of his 


Poor and Indigent Brethren. But now 5 * 
| 0 
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fond of, and Court Slavery, is to part with the 
moſt valuable Bleſſing of Humane Life. For not 
only Chriſtians, but even the Heathens them 
ſelves have maintain d, that that which diſtin- 
guiſnes Men from, and raiſes them above the 
Brutes, is the Liberty of Willing and Acting, 
according as their Reaſon, Judgment, and Will 
ſhall direct. Therefore that Man degrades him- 
ſelf extremely, who parts with his Liberty, and 
ſuffers himſelf to be led by the Noſe at the Will 
and Pleaſure of another, without being able to 
act any thing on his own Head. Beſides, fo 
long as his Underſtanding is almoſt always ta- 
ken up with Ruminating upon the Deſigns of 
thoſe whoſe Vaſſal he is, with thinking has 
their Orders, and contriving which is ſt 
way to execute them, he puts himſelf into an 
Incapacity of thinking for himſelf, and bonſe- 
quently, ceaſes to be a real Man. Again, tho the 
Irregularities of the Vicious, and the Reforma» 
tion made by the Wiſer ſort, have reduc'd Com- 
munities to a præternatural State of Inequality, 
yet it muſt be own'd that 'tis unjuſt and condem · 
nable to render the Diſproportion between Men 
of the ſame'Common Nature greater than it re- 
ally is, which muſt neceſlariſty be the Fate of 
thoſe who lay upon themfel ves heavier Burdens, 
than what Nature and the Laws of their Coun- 
try have ſubjected them to, If to this way of 
arguing it ſtou'd be objected, that there is not 
a Slave but what ought to hug his Chains, pro- 
vided, they be richly Guilt: To this 1 reply, 
that a Man who is Free, and enjoys the neteſſa- 
ries of Life, is much in the Wrong to make him. 
ſelf a dlave, purely that he may have the Super- 
flukies of it; and I conclude with Æſer, that 

tis 
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tis much better to be without them, than to 
purchaſe them at ſo dear a Rate. And I cannot 
butextremely approve of the Wolfs returning 
to his Foreſt, rather than render himſelf a Slave 


for Life. 


* nd 
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FAB L E XLVI 
O the Belly and the other Members. 


"T "HE Hands and the Feet rais d former- 
1 ly very grievous Complaints againſt 
the Belly, ſaying that ſhe by her Lazineſs 
and Gormandiſing devour'd all the Fruits 
of their Labours ; and thereupon declar'd 
that if ſhe wou'd not Work as well as 
they, ſhe ſhou'd not eat. The Belly re- 
monſtrated over and over again to them the 
neceſſity of ſupplying her with Proviſions, 
elſe they muſt expect to ſtarve with her: 
But this wou'd not do, the ſurly Hand 
-wou'd not lift up itſelf to the Mouth, till 
at laft a Faintneſs ſiez d upon the Belly, and 
a Feebleneſs on all the other Members. 
Then the Hand perceiving the Error, 
wou'd fain have made amends, but it was 
too late; for the Belly was uncapable of 
performing its Functions, and gave them 
to underſtand, that ſince they had ſtarv'd 
her, they muſt expect to periſh with _ 
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The MOR AL. 


HO' the Intention of e/op in the Fable 
were as Dark and Myſterious, as 'tis 
Clear and Obvious, yet we ſhou'd have it fully 
cleard up in an Inſtance recorded by Livy in 
the Roman Hiſtory, For he there tells us, that 
when the Commonalty upon ſome diſguſt rais'd 
a Mutiny againſt the Senators, and withdreiy 
to the Aventine Hill, with a Reſolution never to be 
united again with the Senate, the latter depu- 
ted Menenius Agrippa, at that time the Wiſeſt, 
and a Man of the greateſt Authority among the 
Romans to go and pacihe the People, and bring 
them back to their Duty. He did not give 
himſelf the tronble of Haranguing the People, 
or ſhewing his fine Parts, by a long, florid, 
and eloquent Speech, but up and told 'em this 
Fable Word for Word as it is; and made em ſen- 
ſible by this Inſtance of the Belly and the other 
Members of the Body, how neceſlary a Mutual 
Dependance between the Senate. and the Peo- 
ple was, For, ſays he to them in a very famili- 
ar Style, © Never think, my Friends, that the 
* Senators tho ſeemingly Idle, and who Work 
not as you do in Mechanick Arts; never Ima- 
„ gine, I ſay, upon that Account, that they 
are the leſs neceſſary for your Preſervation. 
is they who impart to you the Heat and Vi- 
« gour which operates and diffuſes it ſelf through 
& all the Parts of the Community. Tis they, 
let me tell you, for whom you toll and tur- 
« moil, who take the greateſt Pains for your 
% Welfare. Let me perſwade you then, my 
Friends, never by your Factions to * 
chat 
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© that Part, for fear that at laſt it ſhou'd prove 
< uncapable of ſerving you. For hereafter ne- 
ce ceſſity will force you to have recourſe to the 
© Senate, when perhaps it will be too late, and 
ti they are no longer ina Power of giving you 
4 any Aſſiſtance. Your Seditions and furious Pro- 
« ceedings will force them upon eſpouſing ano- 
ther Intereſt, and then what will become of 
* you, who are left to your ſelves without any 
Protection, without any Counſel or Support, 
without Riches. and without Authority? 
& What is this, in a Word, but expoſing your 
© ſelves an caſie Prey to your Neighbouring 
ce Enemies? No ſooner had he thus delivered 
himſelf with an Air of Authority, but the Mu- 
tineers laid down their Arms, and return d qui- 
etly to their o]ðn Homes. From this Inſtance 
we may eaſily perceive how neceſſary a Mutual 
Union and Correſpondence between all the Mem- 
bers is for the Preſervation of the Body, whe- 
ther Natural or Political. And in truth 'tis un- 
poſſible that either the one or the other ſhou'd 
ſubſiſt without a Mutual Concord. Tis this that 
is the Bandage which holds them cloſe together, 
the Spirit that actuates them, and which gives 
them a juſt and Regular Movement. *Tis Con- 
cord alone, ſays Micipſa the Wiſe King of Ne- 
midia to his Sons, which renders all things in 
the World Vigorous and Thriving ; whereas on 
the contrary, tis certain that without it, they 
wou'd run to Ruin, and infallibly Periſh: So 
true is that which our Saviour ſays, That a 
Houſe, City, or Community divided againſt it 
ſelf can never ſtand. And here if it be allow- 
' able to authorize the Truth by Fables, I need 


only, in the commendation of Unity and Con- 
cord, 


cord, to relate to you that Story of Geryon, 
who is ſaid to have had three Bodies under one 
Head, becauſe he liv'd in ſo fair a Correſpon- 
dence with his two Brothers, that they had but 
one Name in Common to them all, and were ta- 
ken for one and the ſame Perſon. Let the Prin- 
ces and great Potentates of the Earth learn 


from hence, that tis not only their Duty, but 


their Intereſt, to keep up a fair Correſpondence 
and maintain an agreeable Union among their 
Subjects, and an Amity with their Allies; al- 
ways remembring the old Say, F two Pitchers 


ſwimming down the Stream daſh againſt one another. 


they will both be infallibly broken, No wonder 
then that Ap, to make us out of Love with 


Heats and Diviſions, propoſes here to us the Fa - 


ble of the Belly and the other Members. Nor 
do!] think my ſelf oblig'd to make any farther 


Application of it, after what was done upon ſo 
great an occaſion, and by ſo great a Man as 


Menenins Agrippa. 


__—_— 
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FABLE XLVII. 
Of the Ape and the Fox. 


N Ape was once for perſwading a 


Fox tor to give him part of his Tail 


to cover his Backſide. He told him -h 


he had enough aud to ſpare, and that the leaſt 
Part of it wou'd not only be a Credit but of aſe 
to him. But the Fox by way of reply told 

[YA 7 M him 
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him, That his T ail was no longer than it ſhowd 
be, and that he had rather let it dr ag upon the 


Ground, than part with the leaſt bit of it to co- 
ver the Buttocks of an Ape. | 


The MORAL. 


HE Foxes refuſal of parting with any of 

his Tail to the Ape may admit of two dif- 
ferent Interpretations, the one in a good, 
and the other in a bad Senſe, and from both 
tis eaſie to draw ſome uſeful Inſtruction. The 
firſt of theſe may be underſtood of the Covetouſ- 
neſs of thoſe Rich Miſers, who glory in denying 
to Perſons in Diſtreſs thoſe very things that are 
ſuperfluous to them. This may teach the Poor 
never to rely much upon great Men, but rather 
to depend upon their own honeſt Induſtry and 
Labour for their comfortable Subſiſtence of 
themſelves and their Families. The Fable may 
admit of another Senſe which is this, viz. The 
reproving of thoſe Impertinent Petitioners, 
who requirea great many things of their Friends 
with the higheſt Indiſcretion in the World, tho” 
they can be little the better for it, and their 
Donors will be ſure to ſmart for it : 'Tis in this 
Senſe that I Interpret the denial of the Fox, and 
cannot but commend him with a great deal of 
reaſon, that he wou'd not part with the leaſt 
bit of his Tail to Humour the Fancy of an Ape, 
eſpecially ſince it wou'd a been a great torment 
himſelf, and of little ſervice to his Friend. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XLVII. 
Of the Fox and the Grapes. 


H E Fox having ſpied ſome fine Clu- 

ſters of Grapes, which look?d to be 
full ripe, his Mouth water'd at them, and 
he made two or three Attempts to get them 
within his Clutches. But when he ſaw 
it was Labour in vain, and that they were 
too far out of his reach, be ſooth d his 
Misfortune with this Merry Jeſt, Hang em 
(ſays he) They are as ſower as Verjuice, They le 
ſet my Teeth on Edge, and le have none 
of 'em. 


The MORAL. 


INlſſimulation is ſometimes a Vice, and ſome- 
times a Vertue. Tis a Vice when we 
conceal our Deſigns from thoſe Perſons, to 
whom by all the Ties of Sacred Friendſhip we 
are bound to diſcover them; or whenever we 
conceal them with an Intention to do Miſchief. 
They who are guilty of this ſort of Diſſimulati- 
on are very highly to blame; becauſe they are 
malicious in the higheſt Degree, and their Words 
and their Actions run Counter to one another 
Such Men of two Faces always in Maſquerade 
like fo many Juggling Protew's turn themſelve, 
| M 2 
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Into all manner of Shapes, and you know not 
where to have them. Thoſe Hypocrites talk of 
God and Goodneſs, with a great Semblance of 
Piety and Vertue, you wou d take em by their 
Diſcourſe to be Saints, but if you enquire into 
their Practice, you will find them to be Arrant 
Villains, ſuch as are a Blemiſh to Humane Na- 
ture, a Reproach to themſelves, and Hateful 
to all Mankind. No wonder then if ſo many 
famous Perſons of Antiquity have had them in 
the higheſt Deteſtation and Abhorrence: No 
wonder if Homer ſtyles them Devils Incarnate, 
owing their Original to Hell it ſelf; if Pliny 
ſays of them that they hold Bread in one Hand, 
and a Stone in the other, to feed us with a Bit 
and a Knock. No wonder if Cato compares 
them to ſtanding Lakes, more dangerous than 
the Waves even of a Boiſterovs Sea; and if Ci- 
cero the Prince of Roman Eloquence brands them 
with the Ignominious Title, of being the peſts 
of Truth, ſince by their Prevarications they 
hinders us from being able to diſcern it. Hi- 
therto we have treated of Diſſimulation confi- 
der d as a Vice, but it is a Vertue, when cloath'd 
with none of . thoſe Malignant Circumſtances, 
but on the contrary, all our Aim in concealing 
our Intentions is, to defend and guard our ſelves 
againſt theTreacheries and Wiles of another; and 
tis in this Senſe we are to underſtand Tacitus 
when he ſays, Qui neſcit Diſſimulare, neſcit reg nare. 
There is another ſort of Diſſimulation, which 
injures no Body, but is highly Serviceable to the 
Diſſembler, that is, when we diſown our hav- 
ing never intended ſuch or ſucha thing, when 
_ - we perceive tis impracticable. This is the 
Pretence which , Fox makes; who * 
e 
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he ſaw he cou'd not come at the Grapes, had 


his recourſe to this fair Come-off, Hang em they 
are not ripe yet. 


— 


OS — — 
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FABLE XLIX. 
| Of aWeazel anda Fox. 


* 


Death for want of a Belly. ful, made 
a ſhift to get into a Granary through a 


Narrow Hole. When he had cramm'd 


himſelf whilſt Cramming was good, he at- 
tempted to creep out again the ſame Way 
he came in; but he found that his ſwag- 
ging Belly prevented his Deſign. Upon 
this a Weazel, who ſaw all at a Diſtance, 
came to him, and very frankly ſaid; Look 
ye Friend, if ever you expect a Deliverance, 
ou muſt come out as Lean and Meager as ever 
J0u went in. 


The MOR AL. 


XN, T Ocwithſtanding all the Bouncing and 
| Swaggering of us Mortals, we always 
fi ad in the Concluſion,that Fob's Reflection upon 
himſelf and his Misfortunes, [ Naked came I out of 
my Mothers Womb, and naked ſhall I return thither 
again] is a Bright and Selt Evident Truth, 


Nor is what the Apoſtle obſerves leſs true, wiz, 


M 3 That 


A Thin gutted Fox, half Starv'd to 
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That we brought nothing into this World, and 'tis 
certain we may carry nothing out · Lucian tells us 
a merry Story to this purpoſe, concerning Cha- 
ron and his Paſſengers. He wou'd not take Sar- 
danapal us into his Boat, till he had ſtrip'd him- 
ſelf of all his Luxurious and Gorgeous Robes ; 
nor Cræſus, till he had laid down his Bags, nor 
the Philoſopher, till he had parted with his 
long Supercilious Beard; ſo that they were all 
forc'd to leave their Superfluities on this ſide the 
Stygian Lake, before they could be admitted to 
croſs over. Now what does all this denote to 
us, but that when we come to Die, we muſt go 
off the Stage of this World as naked and bare as 
we came on; and that tho' we prog and ſtuff 
our ſelves, like the Fox in the Fable, yet we 
muſt leave all the Superfluities, we have 
ſcrap'd together, on this ſide the ſilent Grave, 
and can carry nothing away with us into the 
other World, but the Vertues and Endowments 
ofa well regulated Mind ? | 
But to paſs over thoſe Divine Thoughts, let 

us come to the Moral Application of this Fable. 
Some there are who refer it to Riches, as that 
which puts the Minds of Men who enjoy them 
into a ferment and diſorder, whereas before they 
were Contented, Sedate, and Free. And in 
truth that Ancient Author was muchin the right 
on't, when heſtyld Riches Impedimenta, becauſe 
by tae Reſtraint they lay upon Vertuous Acti- 
ons, they are like the Heavy Baggage of an Ar- 
my, which how neceſſary ſoever, yet hinders 
the Troops from Marching ſo faſt as they might 
otherwiſe do. Rich Garbs daub'd over with 
Gold and Precious Stones, do doubtleſs adorn 
the Bodies of thoſe that wear them; but tlien 
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tis as certain that the Glaring Pride and VanitF 
of them do commonly debaſe and diſennoble the 
Soul. Tho' this Application of the Fable agrees- 
very well with the Allegory of it, yet ſhall give 
it another Turn, and apply it both to the Study 
of Arts and Sciences, and to a Voluptuous ſort of 
Life both together. For what does this Fox that- 
enter d into the Granary through a Narrow” 
Hole, when his Belly was empty, teach us 
but that the attaining to perfection in any 
Science is no hard Matter for ſuchPerſons as are df 
a Refiner Make, and who are dead to all the ſen- 
ſual Enjoyments of this World? — 

On the Contrary (to come to the ſecond- 
part of the Fable) The Fox as ſoon as he had- 
ſtuff'd his Belly, was not able to creep out by the- 
fame Hole, by which he came in. This informs 
us, that as ſoon as our Minds are dull d, and 
grow ſtupid by ſenſual Pleaſures, all the Move 
ments of them are at a ſtand, the Vivacity of 
them grows Languid, and at laſt is converted © 
into a downright Lethargick Stupor. This the- 
Stoicłks and Peripateticks were very ſenſible of, 
when they charg'd the Ignorance of Epicurus on 
his Voluptuous way of Living. For how, faid-- 
they, can a Man raiſe up his Mind to noble and 
ſublime Thoughts, who is always drenchd im 
Pleaſures, who is only mindful of gratifying-- 
his Senſual Appetite, and takes no care of exer-- 
ting the Nobler Faculties of the Mind? Hence-- 
tis that Julius Ceſar was us'd to ſay, that he did 
not fear ſuch Fat Men as Craſzx, but dreaded- 
the Lean and Meagre which were of Brutus 
Complexion : By which he no queſtion gives us 
to underſtand ; that the Noble Thoughts of- 
delivering any State or Kingdom from Tyran 
| M 4 Ja 
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ny and Oppreſſion, can never enter into the 
Heart of one who addicts himſelf to ſenſual De- 
lights, and is a Slave to his Luſts ; but that ſuch 
an Undertaking 1s fit only to be attempted by 
Men of Clear, Political, and Philoſophical 
Heads. This we are certain of, that moſt of 
thoſe who have ventur'd to Reſcue a State from 
the ſlavery of Arbitrary Power, have done it 
through the Excellency of their Parts and 
Learning, Witneſs Dio the Philoſopher, who 
after he had ſpent the prime of his Years in 
the Schools, never ſet upon that Generous Acti- 
on which he afterwards executed, till he was in 
his declining Age. Thraſybulws likewiſe, ano- 
ther Deliverer of his Country, was a hard Stu- 
dent- Timoleon the Corinthian, having purchas'd 
his Countries Liberty by the Death of his own 
Brother, liv'd till he was forty five Years of Age 
out of the City of Corinth, following his Studies 
cloſe, and always expecting when an Oportu- 
nity of Delivering Sicily wou'd draw him from 
his ſafe Retreat, and put him upon Nobler 
Actions, than any of his Nation had perform'd 
before. But I am gon off from my Subject before 
I was aware, and in endeavouring to ſhew how 
much a Voluptuous ſort of Life is a prejudice to 
our ſtudying of Sciences, I haveinſenſibly made 
it appear by thoſe Inſtances, that Men of Learn- 
ing are capable of the moſt Arduous Underta- 
kings, as well as of an accompliſhd and finiſh'd 
Vercue, which conſiſts no leſs in Extirpating 
Tyrants and Uſurpers, than in doing faithful 
Service to their Lawful Soveraigns. But we 
hope this Digreſſion may prove of ſome Uſe to 
the World. 


ABLE 
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FABLE I. 
Of the Wolf and the Huntſmen. 


Wolf being chas'd by the Dogs in a 
full Cry, and quite weary with run- 
ning, defir'd a Foreſter to let him take ſhel- 
terin his Lodge. The Foreſter agreed to 
it, and the Wolf ſculk'd into a Bye-Cor- 
ner. When the Huntſmen came up, th 
ask*d the Foreſter, Whether he had ſeen the 
Wolf making that Way? No Gentlemen, ſays 
he, and at the ſame time pointed with his 
Hand to the place where he was. But not 
meeting with their Prey, they immediate- 
ly went out to look after their Game. As 
Gian as they were gon, the Wolf crept out 
of his Hole, without ſo much as ſaying, 
Thank ye Sir, to the Foreſter. This the 
Foreſter took amiſs, and told him that fince 
he was the ſaving of his Life, heought to 
have been more Civil. Look ye Friend, re- 
plies the Wolf with a graceful Air, Ind 
not have parted with you ſo diſreſpettfully, had 
your Hands, your Geſture, your Life, and 
your Manners been agreeable with your 


Words. 
The 
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The MORAL. 


H Is Fable contains in it a great many uſe. 

ful Inſtructions. By the Wolfs betaking 
himſelf to the Lodge of the Foreſter, we are 
advertis'd never to put any Confidence in the 
Aſylum we take in the Houſes of our Enemies. 
For there are few who have ſo much Vertue, as 
to prefer the Rules of Hoſpitality to their own 
Fri vatellntereſt. However this Right of Hoſpi- 
tality ought Inviolably to be obſerv'd, ſince the 
Ancients have held it in ſo great an Eſteem, 
that they have always had an Abhorrence to, 
and condemn'd to the worſt of Puniſhments, thoſe 
who have violated it. Even at preſent one 
of the greateſt Vertues among the Turks, is 
the kind Entertainment they give to Strangers 
and Travellers. To this purpoſe they have a 
great many Hoſpitals of Ancient ſtanding. 
Let me addto this that their Charity extends e- 
ven to the very Beaſts themſelves, to whom they 
allow a Covert and Nouriſhment when they 
grow old. This it ſeems 1s what 1s practis'd in 
all the Eaſtern Countries. Whenever I conſi- 
der this, I am amaz'd at ſome Princes, who 
have wretchedly betray'd their Truſt with Re- 
ſpect to that Sacred Right of Hoſpitality which 
they ought to have maintain'd. Pruſias King of 
Bythinia who was for delivering up Hannibal to 
the Romans, contrary tothe Word he had paſs'd, 
merely becauſe the Senate had commanded him 
ſo to do, is a Rtanding Inſtance of the breach of 
Hoſpitality, This is what has happen'd in ſe- 
yeral Inſtances, and particularly in the Hiſtory 


of Maſiniſſa, who not only broke through the 
| Rules 
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Rules of Hoſpitality, but even violated the 
Laws of Matrimony it ſelf, in the Perſon of So- 
pboniibe who had his Word to enſure her of his 
fidelity, and of the ſecurity of her Life. Tho? 
there are Abundance of Examples of Treachery 
in this Kind, yet we find ſome Generous Souls 
who at the Expence of their Lives and their Ho- 
nour have kept to their Word, Remarkable 
is theStory of an unknown Gentleman in Toledo 
in Spain, who Kil'd a Man in a Duel. He very 
narrowly eſcap'd being taken by the Mob, who 
roſe up on that occaſion ; but he ran into a 
Street near to that where the Murder was com- 
mitted, and flung himſelf into the firſt Houſe he 
found open. As ſoon as he was got in, he went 
up Stairs, and after he had paſs d through two 
or three Chambers, he came at laſt to the A- 
partment, where the Lady of the Houſe being 
ſomewhat Indiſpos'd, had lain her ſelf upon the 
Bed, The poor Cavalier in a fright threw 
himſelf at the Ladies Feet, and beg'd her very 
earneſtly to ſave his Life. She very readily 
granted his Requeſt, and gave him the Key of a 
Cloſet, where he might hide himſelf, till he 
cou'd make his Eſcape by favour of the Night. 
But no ſooner had ſhe given Sanctuary to that 
wretched Stranger, but ſhe heard a great Noiſe 
and Outcry in her Court-Yard, and in a Mo. 
ment after ſaw the Dead Body of her Son, 
brought into her Chamber. Notwithſtanding 
this, ſhe had ſo great a Principle of Honour, 
that ſhe kept her Word with the Murtherer of 
her own Son, tho' ſhe was overwhelm'd with 
Grief, and was, as we may ſay, an Abetter in 
this Barbarous Action, ſince ſhe gave ſhelter to 
the Principal Author of it, But neither Fra . 
lea 
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fear of being branded with eternal Infamy, 
nor the Reſentment of her Loſs, coud in the 
leaſt prevail upon her to be worſe than her 
Word. She therefore tarry'd till it was Dark, 
and then gave the Aſſaſſine leave to be gon, on- 
ly at parting ſhe gave him this cold Salute, Be 
gon, like a Varlet as thou art, I hate thee above all 
Mankind, bewever for once you may reap the Fruits 
of mine inuiolated Fidelity, We meet with but few 
Examples of this Nature, and therefore we have 
inſerted this Inſtance as a Rarity, 

But to return to our Fable, By the careleſ- 
neſs of the Huntſmen, who took no notice of 
the Signs which the Foreſter gave them, we 
are informd how vainly ſometimes we lay a 
Train for the Deſtruction of others, and that 


they often eſcape from the moſt apparent Dan- | 


gers in the World, if they are under the Pro- 
tection of Divine Providence. As to the Fo- 
reſter, who charges the Wolf with Ingratitnde, 
this teaches us that ſuch a Perſon as this was, 
can put no greater Affront upon us than to re- 
quire after ſuch an Uſage, that we ſnoud put of 
our Hats, and cry, I thank N Sir. But the 
Wolf had reaſon on his ſide when with ſo good 
a Grace he upbraided him for his Treachery, 


and gave him to underſtand in a few Words, 


that there is no Plot laid fo deep, nor carry d on 
ſo cunningly, but what at laſt is brought to 


Os 


Light through Chance or Providence. 
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FABLE II 
Of the Peacock and the Nightingale. 


IE Peacock once upon a time pre- 
ter'd a Complaint to Juno, telling 
her that the Nightingale was a Sweet - in- 
ber but that as for his Part he was up- 
raided by the reſt of the Birds for the 
Untuneableneſs of his Notes. Look ye 
Child, replies Juno, The Gods have diſtribu- 
ted their Favours to Mortals in different De- 
grees and Proportions; if the Nightingale excells 
Joa in Singing, you have the Advantage over 
him in the charming Beauty of your Plumes. 
Every one therefore ought to be content with 
the Portion Providence has aſſigned him. 


The MORAL. 


O what Whims and Vagaries does our reſl- 

le Ambition carry us? It inſpires us eve- 

ry Moment with new Motives of Complaint, 
and will not permit us to reſt ſatisfied with 
the State and Condition we are in. This 
Failing ſo very incident to Mankind, 1s very 
Ingenuouſly repreſented to vs in an Apolo- 
gue which I think fit here to inſert, ſince "tis 
ſo very ſuitable to our Authors Fable. A 
Knife was once minded to make a Haft 200 
um 
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< himſelf, without ſtaying till his turn came, 
& as his Companions did. To this purpoſe he 
« went into a Neighbouring Foreſt, and with 
cc all his picking and chooſing could find no 
& piece of Wood that he lik d. But the worſt 
© of all was, that in his Journey he got a 
* grout many Notches, and to make amends 
„for the whole, he went to a Grindſtone, 
e which wore the one half of him away. At 
L laſt he met with a Haft fit for his Turn, 

« when he had no need of it. Whereas had 
he reſted ſatisfied with what was proper for 
© him, he might have ſlept (as we fay) in 
* a whole Skin. 

But to paſs from this Fable to that of our 
Author, we ſay that ſome Men are not ſatis- 
fied with enjoying the Bounty, which God and 
Nature has beſtow d upon them in great Plen- 
ty, but break forth into hideous Complaints 
againſt Heaven and Providence, becauſe they 
are not poſſeſſion of the whole. They com- 
plain of Injuſtice, Partiality, and what not, 
as if the great Governour and Diſpenſer of 
things, knew not ſo well as they did, what 
was proper for them, and as if it were not 
enough for every one of us to act that Part 
well which is aſſigned him in this Worlds 
Theatre, be it that of a Monarch or a Slave. 
Are not theſe reſtleſs Creatures guilty of the 
fame Folly with the Peacock in the Fable, 
who murmur'd againſt Heaven becauſe he had 
not ſo ſweet a Note as the Nightingale, and 
never conſider'd that the Endowment of Beau- 
ty wou'd have been enough to have render'd - 
any fingle Creature happy, that was leſs Ar- 


rogant than he was? Tome it ſeems W 
that 
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that Nature in its Wiſdom has beſtow'd upon 
every Perſon its Portion that falls to its ſhare, 
in ſuch a Proportion and Harmony, that the 
Qualities with which it has not endowed this 
or that Creature, wou'd be very unſuitable 
to it, or at leaſt could not be in it without 
a Miracle. This is very eaſily to be compre- 
hended, if we won'd but conſider that the 
Courſe of things cannot be tranſgreſs'd with- 
out the Interpoſition of a Miracle, and that yet 
we muſt neceſlarily conclude it wou'd be tranſ- 
greſs'd, if we who are born of ſuch and ſuch 
Parents, made up of ſuch and ſuch Conftitu- 
tions, nouriſh'd under ſuch a Climate, by ſuch 
a Hand, and after ſuch a Manner, it wou'd, I 
ſay, all theſe Circumſtances conſider'd be a 
Miracle if we were not what we are. I be- 
lieve no reaſonable Perſon will contradict this 
Truth, unleſs he wou'd maintain that the pre- - 
ſent State of things is not and cannot proper- 
ly be call'd the Natural State of things, which 
wou d be as much a Miracle as any of the reſt. 

You ſee then the Extravagance of thoſe 
Men, who murmur becauſe they have not a 
ſhare in all the good Qualities of others. 
They are angry with God becauſe he does 
not work Miracles for their ſakes alone. And 
this puts me in mind of a very remarkable 
ſaying of Socrates, when he diſcours'd concern- 
ing the Diſtributions of Nature. * The 
«© whole World, ſays he, is fo well furniſh'd 
c with all the Neceſſaries of this Life, that if 
we wou'd but put together our Proſperous: 
and our Adverſe Fortunes, ſo as to make a 
© fair Eſtimate of the Diſtribution, after the 
© ſtricteſt View and niceſt — 

1 
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© ſhall each of us attribute all our Happineſs 
« and all our Misfortunes to our ſelves, con- 
&« cluding that nothing can befal our Perſons, 
ce beſides what is owing to our Birth or to our 
& Deſtiny. * I am aſham'd when I ſee a Pa- 
gan fo ſatisfied with Divine Providence, and 
when every Day among our ſelves, I hear 
ſuch bitter Complaints of diſcontent as 
theſe. Good God! Why have I not as ſpright- 


ly a Genius as my Companion? Why have I 


not as fine a Shape as he? 
There is another Vice the quite Reverſe of 


the former, which is leſs tolerable ; it is that 
of conſtantly finding fault with the Imper- 
fections of others. For why ſhou'd we fan- 
cy that the ſtupid and miſhapen are in the 
leaſt injur d by Nature, or that ſne has not 
afforded to each of them enough for their ſa- 
tisfaction? Certainly, if ſhe has been an Indul- 
gent Parent to us, we do her wrong in ſuppo- 
ſing her to be a Step- mother to them. Is ſhe 
not a juſt and equitable Diſpenſer of her Fa- 
vours? And, in ſnort, is ſhe not alike the Com- 
mon Parent of all the World ? This is fo ma- 
nifeſtly true, that if we wou'd be at the Pains 
to examine into the Defects of thoſe that are 


apparently defective, in order to ſind out a 


Counterballance for their Imperfections, we 
ſhall not (1 fancy) be much miſtaken. For tis 
commonly to be obſerv'd, that a Man who is 
extreme Ugly, is endued with ſome Exceilent 
Qualifications of Mind; and if he be a Dolt 
and a Monſter both together, he ſhall have a 
Serenity of Humour preferable to all the Plea- 


ſures of the World. 
This 
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This the Poets have very lively repreſented to 
us in the Story of Tzrefias, on whom they tell 
us that jup ter beſtowd a double illumination 
of Mind, at the ſame time when Juno rob'd 
him of the ſight of his Eyes. So that his Fail- 
ing was not only of ſome Advantage, but more, 
a great Honour to him, becauſe he knew things 
paſt and to come, partaking herein of the 
Divine Nature, whereas what he held before 
was only Humane. Hereby we are taught 
that the Diſtribution of the good things tn 
this World, is made with a fair and indiffe- 
reat Hand, and that Nature makes amends for 
one Defe& by an Advantage of a more con- 
ſiderable Worth, which ſhoud engage Men, 
not only to forbear putting the Scom upon 
thoſe who ſeem to be imperfect, but alſo to 
be contented with their own Condition, 
and to thank God for the Bleſſings which they 
enjoy. 


I 


— 


PAB LE III. 
Of the Fowler and the Black- bird. 


— 


Black bird perceiving a Fowler at 
ſome diſtance fixing his Nets to 
Catch Birds, ask'd the fellow what he 
was doing? I am building 4 City, replies 
the Fowler, and immediately withdraw 
ing, hid himſelf. The Black- bird miltruſt- 
ing nothing of the Matter, came from 
his Perch to take a — of the Model; 
90 
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no ſooner. was he there, but ſlap came the 
Nets over him, and the Fowler put him 
into Cuſtody ; Welt Friend, ſays the Black- 
bird finding himſelf in the Snare, F you 


build ſuch Cities as theſe, youwle hav em but 
"thin ſioch d with Inhabitants. 


8 The MORAL. 


; | HESE Words of the Poor Captive Bird 


inform us, that Fidelity is entirely re- 


e for the increaſe of any State, Numa 


omprlizs gives us to underſtand as much by 
his building the firſt Temple at Rome, which 


was that of Fidelity, and of the God Terminus, 
the Conſervator of Peace and Juſtice. The An- 
clients repreſented Fidelity by the Hierogly- 


phical Figure of two Hands joyn d one in ano- 
ther, and made their Magiſtrates to ſwear by 


the God Edius whom they ſtyl d the Conſer- 


vator of the Publick Faith, without which they 


Were, very\wiſely,of Opinion that States cou'd 


never long ſubſiſt. Which is ſo ſelf-evident 
a Truth, that no other Propoſition can be more 


- manifeſt, and that for abundance of Reaſons 


that might be produce d. But more cſpccially 
becauſe a Family being a Community compos d 
of ſeveral Perſons, and a Repnblick a Com- 
munity compos'd of a great many Families ; 


it neceſſarily follows, that ſuch a Republick 


will be the Happieſt as comes neareſt to the 


Order and Well-diſcipline of a Family, . e. 
whoſe Inhabitants preſerve the greateſt Faith 


and Fidelity with one another So theteſops 
Black-bird had a great deal of Reaſon to ſay, 
That 
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That that City wou'd have but few Inhabitants, 
whoſe foundations were laid in Treachery and 


Snares. 


* 


FABLE LI 
Of the Stag and the Horſe. 


Horſe had a quarrel once with a Stag, 
A but the latter being too Nimble tor 
him drove him out of his paſtures. The 
poor Horſe being thus repulsd, implor d 
the Aſſiſtance of Man, who mounting up- 
on his Back, with a Lance in his hand, im- 
mediately fell foul upon the Stag. The 
Horſe had his deſir'd Revenge, but after 
all, found he had purchas'd it with the loſs 
of his Liberty, for he was condemn'd to 
irre trievable Slavery when once the Saddle 
was on his Back, and the Bit in his Mouth. 


The MOR AL. 


HIS Fable will admit of two very uſeful 
Applications, the one Moral, the other 
Political. In the Moral Sence we may apply it 
to the poor Rich Man, who has rendred himſelf 
ſuch a Slave to the profits of the World, that 
being whipp'd and ſpurr'd on by his Avarice and 
curbd in by his Stingineſs, he is not capable of 
enjoying any thing that belongs to him, and is 
2 at 
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at laſt reduc'd to the Horſes Fate, who had in- 
deed the pleaſure of being reveng d on his Ene- 
my, but then found he had loſt his Liberty, and 
that this whole Victory turn d to the Advantage 
of his Rider. The other ſort of Application which 
this Fable may admit of, is Political, and informs 
us that many States have frequenly brought 
themſelves under the Yoke, by having ſued for 
Aſſiſtance from ſome Neighbouring Prince. a- 
gainſt an Ancient and Dangerous Enemy. This 
is verified by the example of ſeveral great Mo- 
narchies, which wou'd never have roſe to ſo 


great an Height, had they not been call'd in 


to be Umpires of the Conteſting Parties. I 
ſhall only mention in that which is the moſt 
Modern of all, viz. that of the Ottomans, who 
drove out of Natolia all the Princes that ſtrug- 
gled for Cantoning it among themſelves. 

It is therefore by no means adviſeable, to 
demand any Aſſiſtance from a Potent Prince, 
and eſpecially when the States of him who de- 
ſire it be at his Devotion, unleſs that Neigh- 
bouring Potentate be of ſuch a known and ap- 
prov d Vertue, and ſo little given to make 
Alterations and Innovations 1n the State which 
he Governs, that they have nothing to fear 
from him upon that account, but may put an 
entire Confidence in him. But to do this with- 


out ſome extraordinary occaſion, is calling in 


two Enemies inſtead of one; and is no bet- 
ter nor worſe than ſetting a Wolf to keep the 
Sheep. | 


FABLE 
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Of the Aſs, the Cock, and the Lion. 


"HE Cock was one Day in Compa- 
ny with an Aſs, whom the Lion 
had a mind to make a Breakfaſt of; bur 
when the Lion heard the Cock crow he 
ran away like mad, having a natural 
Averſion to Chanticleres Note. The Afs 
ſuppos'd that it was he that put him upon 
the Scamper, took heart a grace, prick'd 
up his Ears and away he ran after him. 
But purſuing the Enemy too far, and gut 
our of the hearing of the Cock crow, 
the Lion made a halt, wheePd about upon 
the Aſs, and ſoon devour'd him. The Afs 
juſt before his Death, paſsd this Reflecti- 
on upon himſelf and his conduct, What 
a ſtupid ſenſeleſs Wretch am I? Who mond 
thus ſet up for 4 Hero, and defy the Lion, 
when ] know that Comardice runs through the 
Blood of our whole Family, 


The MOR AL. 


HERE are three things remarkable {in 
the Application of this Fable. Fir# 
of all, The Dread which the Lion hal 


for the Cock is a _ token, That there 
| 3 is 
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is nothing fo ſteady or perfect in its Nature, 
but what has its weak ſide, We ſhall not want 
for Inſtances to confirm this great Truth, if 
in repreſenting to our ſelves the moſt famous 
Men cf paſt Ages, we wol! d but conſider their 
Manners, their way of Living, and their ha- 


bitual Inclinations. The Great Cato was a 


Drunkard ; Ceſar an Adulterer ; Scipio marry d 
his Chambermaid ; Socrates was Vain; Alexan- 
der was Haughty, Chollerick and a Drunkard ; 
Ariſtotle ſacrificd in Publick to his Courteſan 
Hermia; Cicero wanted a Heart whilſt he Liv'd, 
and Seneca when he came to Die. Need we 
add any more? The Athenians blam'd Simoni- 
des for ſpeaking too loud; the Thebans upbraid- 
ed Paniculus with his frequent breaking Wind 
backwards; the Lacedemonians found fault with 
Lycurgus for going bare-headed ; the Romans 
Jaid of Scipio, that he ſnor'd too much in his 
ſleep; of Pompey, that he only greeted Peo- 
ple with one Finger; and of the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd of their Emperours that he wore his 


Girdle awkardly. In ſhort, there has nor been 


a Man of note, but whoſe Actions have been 
tarniſh'd by ſome Blemiſh or other, This is 
what the Ingenuous e.-£/op repreſents to us by 
this Fable of the Lion, who being abſolute 
Monarch over the reſt of the Creatures, as 
Stout-hearted and as Couragiousas he was, yet 
receiv'd this blot upon his Scutcheon, to turn 
Tail at the ſingle crowing of a Cock. | 


The Second thing remarkable in this Fable, 
is the Arrogance ot the Aſs, who ſeeing the 
Lion fly from him, was ſo ſtupidly vain as to 
imagine that. he was the occaſion of it, Such 


9 
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2 piece of Pride is very common among thoſe 


who live in the Courts of Princes, or in the 


Houſes of Men of Quality; for being honour'd 
very frequently upon the account of the Lords 
they ſerve, they have not ſo much ſenſe as 
to diſtingmin between themietves and their 
Liveries. that | is, they know not how to apply 
the reſpect that is paid them to the Perſon 
whoſe due it is, but clap it wholly upon them- 
ſelves, and fo ſwell under the Conceit, like the 
Aſs of the Goddeſs ſ%, or this infipid thing 
in the Fable. This is owing to a Vanity, no 
leſs ridiculous than *tis ſtupid, Hence *tis that 
both Al:iates and :p have very Judicioully 
attributed this Action to the moſt ſottiſn Ani- 
mal of all Arcad; 7, thereby to inform us that 
ſo groſs a Failare can be owing to nothing elſe 
but dow 3 Ignorance. Experience is as 
2rcat a Proof of this, as the Explication of 
the Fable can be, fince we every Day perceive 
that they who brag ſo much of their Bravery 
and Courage, do for the moſt part fall into the 
ſame vain Preſumption. 


As to the Third thing. remarkable in this Fa- 
ble, it is the Extravagance of thoſe Bullies, 
who creeping too far out of their holes of ſhel- 
ter, either cli rough Inadvertency, or in hopes 
of mecting with a flying Enemy. or of being 
parted in the Quarrel, ſu amefully ſuon lit to the 

Mercy of one whom they have eff-onted, and 
are glad to get off with a ary drubbiag. There 
are ſo many Inſtances of ſuch ſort of Perſons, 
thit one can hardly look into any Combe 
where we may not ſay, There is ene of tbem. 
Every Days Experience produces ſo many In- 

4 ſtances 
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ſtances of them, that I ſhou'd be quarelſome 
my ſelf ſhond I enter into the Detail of them, 
ſince I ſhov'd offend a great many, who wou'd 
look upon themſelves as Parties concern d. 


FAB L E LY. 
(F the Vulture and other Birds. 


H E Vulture once pretended to be 
of a good Humour, and nothing 
wou'd ſerve his Turn but making merry 
with his Friends, and ſolemnizing the 
Day of his Birth with a ſplendid Feaſt, to 
which he invited the other Birds. They 


accepted the Invitation, and came almoſt 


one and all. At firſt he bad'em heartily 
Welcome, and ſet before them a Collation 
of the beſt Grain that could be had ; but 
when: the Doors were faſtened, he tell foul 
upon, and tore em all to pieces. 


The MORAL. 


FT HE Vulture of this Fable repreſents to 
us the Cruelty of ſome Men that have 
diveſted themſelves of all Humanity, who un- 
der the Umbrage of a pretended Civility, of- 
fer Violence to the Innocent, and ſometimes 
put thoſe Perſons to Death who have mende 
to them their own Lives, The T W * 
SF] {he 2 e 
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ſuch Wicked Bravoes is arrivd to ſuch a 
pitch, that there are many of them who make 
uſe of a Feaſt, in order to poy ſon their Gueſts, 
barbarouſly infringing all the Laws of Hoſpi- 
tality, which ought to be held as the moſt 
Sacred and Inviolable thing in the World, 
This Perfidiouſneſs is a manifeſt token, nut 
only of Hatred, but even of Cowardice. 
For as tis the ſign of a Daſtardly Spirit, to 
put an Enemy to Death, when we have him 
lie at our Mercy, becauſe thereby we plainly 
ſhew that we dread him ſo long as he lives: 
With ſo much the ſtronger Reaſon may we 
impute to Ccwardice, the Action of thoſe 
who under the Mask of Friendſhip ſurprize 
their Enemies, ſince from hence we may infer, 
that they were afraid of their juſt reſentments. 
But there is ſomething worſe than all this in it, 
and which we may juſtly ſtyle a Crime againſt 
Nature, as being inſupportable to Men of In- 
tegrity, and it is the Infamous Proſtitution of 
the Endearments and Teſtimonies of Friend- 
ſtip. What a burning ſhame is it, that Men 
who are created ſociable by Nature, and capa- 
ble of that Noble Faculty of Benevolence, 
ſhou'd make uſe of the moſt ſeeming Acts of 
Humanity, in order to bring about their Cruel- 
ties and the Tragical Effects of their Revenge? 
What a ſtartling Conſideration is it to. behold 
that Noble Creature M A N, who boaſts ſo 
much of his Reaſonable Faculty, contriving 
every Day new Srares whereby to deceive his 
Enemies, rather Careſſing thoſe whom he has 
a mind rodeſtroy, than thoſe whom he ſincere. 

ly Loves ? Certainly the Beaſts who have nor 
the Gift of diſtinguiſhing between Good 5 

| 8 Evi 
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Evil, are capable of committing many Acts of 
Cruelty, nay of Trick and Cunning, tho' they 
are ſeldom brought to this but by the extremity 
of Hunger, or the provocation of their Paſſions : 
But however after all, they do not ſurprize us 
with a pleaſant Look, and fawning Behaviour, 
but come upon us with open Mouths, and an 
hoſtile Countenance, enough to give us warn- 
ing to prepare for the worſt. 


— 


FABLE. LVL 
of the Lion and the Fox. 


HE Lion fell ſick, and was viſited 

by allthe reſt of the Beaſts, the 

Fox on'y excepted. Hereupon he diſpatch- 
ed a Meſſenger to Reynard, with an ex- 
preſs, giving him to underſtand that he 
wou'd extremely oblige his Majeſty if he 
paid him a Viſit, and that his company a- 
lone wou'd be more grateful to him than 
that of all the other Beaſts beſides. To 
this the Lion by way of Poſt-ſcript added, 
That the Fox had no reaſon to diſtruſt him, 
fince they were all along ſo good Friends toge- 
ther, aud for that very reaſon he wou'd be ve- 
glad to have alittle Diſcourſe with him: 
Beſides it was not likely that ſuch a Bed- 
ridden Creature as he was, could do him 


any Miſcheif, were his Inclinations never 
| ſo 
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ſo ſtrong that way. To all theſe high 
flights of Complement Reynard return'd 
this ſhort Anſwer, That he heartily wiſh'd 
and prayd for the Recovery of his Majeſtys 
Health, but withal that he could not poſſibly 
wait upon him, For ( ſays he) how can 1 
without the higheſt concern behold the foot ſteps 

of thoſe Beaſts that have viſited you ; they 
are all directed towards your Den, but ſcarce 
one do I ſee that is Retrograde, which makes 
me ſuppoſe that a great many have paid gon 
their Viſits, but I am not ſatisfied whether 
they came | ely out again. 


The MOR AL. 


HIS noble Creature always ſubje& to a 
Hectick Fever, could not tell how to get 
rid of it. He was oblig'd to lay aſide his 
Violence, and to repoſe himſelf quictly in his 
Den. There the other Beaſts wait upon him, 
to conſolate him in his languiſhing Condition: 
But alaſs they prov'd too Charitable in their 
Conſalations, ſupported him with the loſs of 
their Lives, and afforded him Medicines at the 
expence of their Blood, The Fox alone 
was: wiſer than the reſt, and ſhew'd rhat he 
alone had wit enough to keep at a Diſtance. 
The haughty Monarch of the Beaſts reſented 
his not coming near him, and ſent him a very 
civil Invitation: But he excuſes himſelf very 
pertinently upon the Account of the Footſteps 
of the other Beaſts, thereby to teach vs that 
we ought always to be upog our Guard, when- 
ever 
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ever we have any the leaſt ſuſpicions of Trea- 
chery and foul play. But whereas this depends 
upon Prudence, and that this Vertue is not al- 
ways ſubject to any certain Rules; and whereas 
in the Diviſions of Morality, we cannot give 
any particular Inſtructions for the enquiring 
into ſuch Forgeries; it ſeems ſufficient for a 
prudent Man to bear a ſtrict Eye upon the A&- 
ons of thoſe whom he ſuſpects, managing him- 
ſelf like the Fox in the Fable, keeping at as great 
a Diſtance from them as is poſſible, eſpecially 
with reſpe& to their Viſits and their Com- 
plements. 
But the Miſchief of it is, that there is not a 
Creature ſo crafty, but what finds himſelf over 
maſter in the very Buſineſs of his Craft. The 
Fox himſelf who ſo warily guarded himſelf 
from the wicked Intentions of the Lion, had 
not Art enough elſewhere to avoid the Wiles 
of the Cock, as is plain in another Fable, re- 
| lated by Guichardin in his Hours of Recreation. 
| The Dog and the Cock took a journey toge- 
J ther. As ſoon as it grew Dark, the Cock rooſt- 
| ed on the top, while the Dog took up his Quar- 
q ters at the bottom of a Tree. But in a ſhort 
4 time after, the Cock crowing at his uſual 
0 Hour, rous'd a neighbouring Fox, who made 
to him, and told him that if he wou'd come 
down, he woud teach him a very fine Note. 
The Cock immediately ſmelt a Rat, and by 
way of reply ſaid, 1 am juſt coming down, only 
let me beg you to wake my Companion, that 
we may learn the Tune both together. The 
Fox's Heart leap'd at his Mouth for Joy, ſu 


poling that there was another Cock 1n the Ca a ; 
| e 
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he rous'd the Dog, who immediately fell up- 
on his Bones, and put an end to his Roguery. 


FABLE LVII. 
Of the ſick Aſs and the Wolves. 


Certain Afs was Bed-ridden,and the 
whole report ran far and near thar 
he was Dead. The Wolves and the Dogs 
coming immediately to pay him a Viſit, 
and ſeeing his Fole through the Crevices of 
the Door, ask*d him how his Sire did? 


Better, replies the Foley, than you wowd 
have him to be. 


The MORAL. 


| 3 — whether the moſt ſubtile Philoſo- 
pher of *em all cou'd have return'd a quick- 
er and more pertinent Repartee. But whereas 
the ſubje& Matter of this Fable comes very 
near to that of the Former, and conſequently 
contains the very ſame Inſtructions, it wou'd 
be in my mind, very impertitent, to inſiſt any 
tarther upon the Moralizing it. 


FABLE 
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FABLE LVII. 
Of the Rid and the Wolf. 


Kid looking out of rhe Window of a 
Country Cott, {aw a Wolf pats by 
that way ; being out of reach he could not 
forbear giving the Wolf a great deal of 
ſawcy Language, and purſuing him with 
a thouſand Curles and Imprecations. But 
the Wolf without being much mov'd at 
the Matter, only ſaid, Sirrah, tit well 
thou haſt the Advantage of that Caſtle, elſe 
thou doſt not have abus'd me at ſuch a ſcanda- 


loas Rate. | 


The MORAL. 


ERE we have an Inſtance of the weak 

and daſtardly Spirit of an Animal, re- 
ſembling thoſe Women and Bullies, who huff 
and bounce, and think the worſt Word too 
good for you, when they know themſelves to 
be out of Danger : But when they are out of 
their Aſylum their Note is changed, and they 
talk of nothing but Temper and Moderation, 
and have their recourſe only to Intreaties and 
Complements, Such an one may the Ancient 
Ariſtogito be very well eſteem'd, who in his or- 
dinary Converſation, was as ſwaggering a 
Bragadochio as Thraſo in Terence; but withal 


ſo Cow-hearted, that he wou'd ſwoon away 
at 
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at the leaſt ſound of a Trumpet. Such ano- 
ther Milkſop was Lyczs, who never heard any 
mention of Hercules, but he fell into fainting 
Fits. What ſhou'd be the Cauſe of all this ? 
Why, in my judgment 'tis owing to the Tem- 
perature and Conſtitutions of their Bodies, 
which being altogether cold and feartul, their 
firſt Aim is how to keep themſelves out of harms 
way, becauſe they wou'd not willingly expoſe 
themſelves to the Dread of any Dangers. 
Whenever therefore they perceive that they 
have the Power in their own Hands, either be- 
cauſe of ſome who ſtand by to aſſiſt them, or 
becauſe they are fortified within Doors, they 
immediately reſume their uſual Haughtineſs, 
and for the preſent think of nothing but Re- 
venge, For tho' they are extremely poſſeſs d 
with a Spirit of fearfulneſs, yet are they not 
diveſted of the Deſire of Revenge, which is 
more incident to low and mean, than to great 
and generous Souls, To eratifie therefore 
this their natural Inclination, nothing will 
ſerve their turn but Revenge, for which they 
contrive a way moſt ſuitable to their own cow- 
ardly Genius. They never come to Fiſty-cuff 
or drawing of Swords, for that is ſuch a rough 
Method as they abominate, and to ſee but one 
drop of Blood drawn in a Quarrel, wou'd put 
em into a ſhaking Agony. Hence tis that they 
never think of Aſſaſſinating their Enemy, be- 
cauſe there is ſome ſort of Courage requir d 
in the carrying on of ſuch an Exploit. What 
ethod then do thoſe Men uſe to revenge 

themſelves of their Enemies? Why truly that 
of Opprobrious, Railing, and ſcurrilous Lan- 
guage; this is the way they take to expreſs 
o their 
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their Reſentmeats, which are in their own Na- 
ture as full of Rancour and Malice, as thoſe of 
other Men- But they have (as we may ſo ſay) 
their Arms tied down, becauſe being lodg'd in 
weak and cowardly Bodies, they cannot ex- 
pet any Aſſiſtance from thence, to put in exe- 
cution their wicked Deſigns ; ſo that tho' the 
whole Race of thoſe hectoring Braggadocios is in 

flam d with Hatred, yet is it on the other Hand 
chill'd with Fear, and if it does in any meaſure 
lay a Reſtraint upon its Reſentments ; this is 


not the Effect of any Vertue, but only owing 


to a Conſtraint that ariſes from their Cowar- 
diſe. This then is the Method, and this the 
Cauſe from whence proceeds the Cuſtom of 
the Puſillanimous in offering their Affronts, 
when they find themſelves to be in a ſafe Place. 
There is another Cauſe may be aſſigned for 
this, which is none of the leaſt, wiz- that ear- 
neſt deſire of acquiring Praiſe, which is a Fa- 
culty inherent 4n them as well as 1n the moſt 


Valiant, but which acts with leis Vigour, and 


with a great deal more Irregularity. They are 
affected with it juſt as other Men are, and ha- 
ving not ſtrength enough to compaſs it by 
the true Means of acquiring Eſteem, they have 
recourſe to big and ſwaggering Words, hop- 


ing thereby to add Spirit to their cowardly 


Breaſts, and to paſs for Men of Courage by 
the ſole Invention of Injuries and Affronts. 
*Tis this that renders them Quarrelſome in 
all Companies, becauſe they would imprint 
upon Men a high Opinion of their own Bravery 
and prepoſſeſs their Minds by the ſound of a 
few hold and daring Expreſſions : And this they 


only do, when they foreſee they ſhall be either 
hindred 
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hindred from coming to Blows, or parted in 
the midſt of the Fray. However Men of great 
Souls, who are JN acquainted with the 
Imperfections of ſuch daſtardly Spirits. ſcorn 
to be moy'd in the leaſt by them; for the Con- 
tempt which they have for ſuch deſpicable Ene- 
mies, lays the Rein upon their Reſentments, 
and if they return any Anſwer to them, tis in 
a cold and indifferent ſtyle, without breaking 
out into the leaſt Paſſion. Of this eA/op takes 
notice very Ingenuouſly in the Reply given by 
the Wolf; for he does not introduce him ren- 
3 railing for railing, but only with a com- 
poſed Gravity, reproaching his Enemy with 
the ſafety of the Hold within which he was 


retir d. 


p FABLE LIX. 
Of a Lion and a Man. 


'A Lion and a Man were once travel- 
ling together; 2moag other Diſ- 
courſes upon the Road, they fell upon this 
Topick, which was the firongef Crea- 
ture of the two. As they were arguing 
the Caſe very ſedately, they came at laſt 
to a Place where were a great many Mar- 
ble Pillars, and among the reſt a Pedeſtal, 
on which was carv'd a Man with a Lion 
under his Feet. Look ye Friend (ſays the 
% ” Man, 
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ſtronger than Lions, and all other Creatures 


Man, turning to his fellow Traveller) you 
may from hence perceive that Men are much 


beſides. A pleaſant Thought indeed, replied 
the Lion; but bad we 3 Carvers and 
Painters as you Men have, you mou d ſee twen- 
ty to one more Men under the Lions Paw, 
than Lions under the Feet of Men. 


The MORAL. 


HE Allegory of this Fable, in my Ap- 
prehenſion, is intended to reprove the 
Vanity of Sculptures, and eſpecially of ſuch 
Pieces as aim at flattery more than Truth. 
This happens ſo frequently among Men, that 
one may with a great deal of Reafon ask, how 
much Money was the Artiſt's Brihe for erecting 
ſuch hanghty Monuments of our Pride ? What 
I fay of Carvers, ought by parity of Reaſon 
to be underſtood of Poets, Painters, and all 
others who are entruſted with the handing 
down of Men and Actions to Poſterity. What 
abundance of chimerical Actions, imaginary 
Vertues, and falſe Ornaments are Pomponſly 
ſet down in the Poems of the one, and in the 
Pictures of the others? Of this we need not 
be ſurpriz d, when we conſider what Horace 


ſays, 


a 0 Pictoribus atque Poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit equa Poteſtas. 


But thoſe are not. the only Perſons who by 
the Corruption of the Age are won over to Lye, 
| : | 8 
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or enlarge upon the Truth. Hiſtorians them- 
ſelves, who make a profeſſion of relating things 
fairhfully in their pure Naturals, and juſt as they 
are, do ſeldom fail of flattering the Great, 
or the Perſons whom they Love, either out of 
a Hope of Gain, or through the Principle of 
a ſervile Complaiſance. This is ſo evident, 


that we can hardly meet with one among 


the many thouſands of Hiſtories, wherein a 
Vein of Falſhood does not appear almoſt equal 
to that of Truth. This is notoriouſly evident 
by the Contradiction to be met with inthe 
Accounts of the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, 
which is an infallible Token of their being er- 
roneous. For Truth being but One, and con- 
ſonant to it ſelf in all its Parts, it neceſſarily 
follows, that of two different Relations of one 
and the ſame matter of Fact, one, if not both 
of them muſt be Falſe. 

Beſides they who write Hiſtory, do it either 
at the very time when the Tranſactions happen 
or afterwards. If they are Cotemporary, they 
are either Friends or Enemies, or Perſons indif- 
ferent to the Kings and Nations of whom they 
make mention. If they be Friends, they ſtand 
ſuſpected of Complaiſance, and of writing 
rather Panegyricks, than true Hiſtory. Hence 
tis that Titus Livy throughout his whole Work 
is perpetually running out upon, and extolling 
the Bravery of the Romans, unleſs their fail- 
inzs by chance appeard too bare-fac'd to be 
conceal d. And even in ſuch a Caſe he vſes all 
the Art he is Maſter of to draw a Veil over 
thoſe Blemiſhes ; ſo eaſie is it to perceive that 
a vein of Flattery runs through the whole Body 
of his writings; for if he has occaſion at any 

* time 
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time to draw a Compariſon betwixt the Ro- 
mans and another Nation, he is ſure to give 
them the Preeminence; and enlarges himſelf 
ſo far on that Topick, that almoſt foi getting 
his Province of an Hiſtorian, he ſeems to play 
the part of an Orator. We ſhall among o- 
thers only inſtance in the Account he gives us of 
Papirius, who livd in the time of Alexander 
the Great. Here he enters into a large Digreſ- 
ſion upon the ſucceſs of that excellent Gene- 
ral; and concludes that if it had been his Fore 
tune to have turn'd his Arms againſt the Ro- 
mans, there were Heroes enough in that State, 
and particularly Papirius Curſor, who wou'd have 
been able to have ſtop'd him in the Carrier of 
his Conqueſts, and made a full ſtand to his 
victorious Arms. This in my Opinion is ſo full 
of Rhodomontade and Flattery, that the Re- 
mans of whom he ſpeaks, would hardly have 
conceiy'd ſuch great Thoughts of themſelves ; 
in ſhort, Plutarch in a Treatiſe concerning the 
Romans ſucceſs, compares Alexander rather to a 
Thunderbolt or a Whirlwind, than to any 
thing elſe; and concludes that no Conqueſts 
were ſo impetuouſly carry'd on as his were; 
and that to oppoſe to him Little Papirius, or any 
other Commanders of that time, was not only to 
deprive the ſucceſsful Macedonian of all the Ad- 
vantages he had in the Field, but alſo to ſtrip 
him of his juſt Glory. 
I be ſame conſequence which we draw, to 
render a Hiſtory ſuſpected of Flattery when we 
ſpeak of our Friends, or of our Native Coun- 
try, may be made to charge that Hiſtory with 
Malice, which treats either of publick or pri- 
vate Enemies: For tis a very hard Matter for 
| | N 
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a Man not to give his Ink ſome Tincture of his 
Paſſions, and to tranſmit to his Writing the 
Infirmities with which he is touch'd ; juſt as in a 
humane Conception, the Infants always retaia 
ſomething of the Indiſpoſition of their Parents, 
whoſe Diſtempers become as it were Heredita- 
ry to them. Thus for inſtance, it wou'd have 
been an hardſhip upon a Greek to have deſcrib'd 
the Perſians with any Advantage, when X:rxes 
cover'd the Helleſpont with his Fleet, and dry'd 
up whole Rivers by the vaſt Number of his For- 
ces. Upon the ſame account we may very juſtly 
ſuſpect the Credit of the Romans, when they 
give us the Hiſtory of the Valour of the Car- 
thaginians ;, as alſo the Fidelity of the Thebans, 
when they tranſmitted to writing the continual. 
Wars they carry'd on againſt the Republick of 
Athens, From the whole we may infer, that 
if an Hiſtorian writes, either in favour of 
a Friend, or in disfavour of an Enemy ; *tis 
next to impoſſible for him, nat to render him- 
ſelf ſuſpected of Infidelity, upon the account 
both of his Intereſt and Paſſion. 


— 


FABLE LX. + 


Of the Flea and the Man. 


X Man being bit by a Flea, could not 
imagine at firſt what was the Mat- 

ter, but at laſt clapping his Finger upon th: 
Place, he took the poor Animal Priſoner. 
O 3 The 
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The Flea was then for making her Excu- 
ſes, alledging that Nature had allowed to 
her Breed no other way for a Livelihood: 
Her: upon ſhe — him to releaſe her, 
ſay ing the only harm ſhe did him, was on- 
ly to titkle him. Joa are miſtaken, ſays the 
Man between jeſt and carneſt, and for that 
very Reaſon I intend to put thee to Death, be- 
cauſe thou oughteſt not to offend any Perſon 
whatſoever, neither little nor mach. 


The MORAL. 


TT IS but a ſorry excuſe for Criminals. to 
plead their Weakneſs, in order to e- 
vade the Puniſhment which is due unto their 
Crimes. This is by no Means an Argument 
of juſtifying them, much leſs of clearing them 
from the Malice that they foſter ſecretly in their 
Breaſts. - For to render a Man unworthy of 
Pardon, *tis enough that he has ſhewn ſome 
Tokens of the Wickedneſs of his Will, tho 
it has not been attended with any extraordi- 
nary bad Circumſtance, or has been diverted by 
ſome unexpected Accident. To this we may 
add, that tis ſtill more Criminal to undertake 
a vicious Action, when there is little or no hopes 
of eſcaping the Puniſhment that enſues. AÆſey 
therefore was in the right on't, in introducing 
the Man of this Fable with this Argument in 
his Mouth, That the ſmaller any Creature is, 
the leſs he ought to be pardon'd, being guilty 
of a higher Crime, aud lefs capable of making 
any Reliſtance, Hence tis that we eyery Day 
ws | ee, 
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ſee, that the leſſer Criminals are made Exam - 
ples to the reſt, to deter them from the ſame 
Crime ; becauſe in their Deaths there are but 
few who concern themſelves, or ſue out for an 
Arreſt of Judgment. To this the Proverb of 
the Ancients bears ſome Alluſion, when ſpeaking 
of - the Laws, they compare them to a Spiders- 
web, in which the little Flies are caught, whilſt 
the great Ones break through and eſcape. 


— 


FABLE LXI. 
Of the Ant and the Graſshopper. 


: i HE Graſs hopper perceiving the Ant, 

rabout the end of Autumn, had laid 
up her Winters-{tore, came to her, and 
ask'd her for a Grain or two. Why, re- 
plies the Ant, did not you do as I have done, 
and what made you not lay up in the Summer, 
what you ſhowd have occaſion for in the Min- 
ter? Truly (fays the Graſshopper ) that 
was my time of Merry-making, I did nothing 
but Sing all that Seaſon. Say ye ſo replies 
the Ant with a Smile ) ſince you were ſo im- 
provident Then, tis bat fit you ſhou'd ſtarve for 
Jour Folly Now. | 
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The MORAL. 


8 there is nothing more intolerable than 
Old Age attended with Poverty, fo 

there is nothing more commendable in the 
world than Youth inur d to Labour. eAſop re- 
preſents this very wiſely to us by the Emblem 
of the Ant, who during the Summer laid out 
her whole time and pains in ſtoring up her 
grains for the approaching Winter : whereas 
the fooliſh Graishopper vainly ſpent her preci- 
ous days in ſinging, and found her ſelf at laſt 
reduc'd to the curſing of her own Life, during 
the ſeverity of Winter; which was by fo much 
the more inſupportable to her, by how much 
the leſs ſhe was accuſtom'd to ſuch hard uſage. 
This Allegory isa lively repreſeatation of an 
Idle aud Luxurious Perſon. For to have ſpent al- 
moſt ones whole Life in ſoftneſs and eaſe, to have 
been drenchd in pleaſures, to have loſt the uſe 
of ones hands and to be ſo benum'd and ſenſe- 
leſs all over, ſo as to be unfit for the more vi- 
gorous operations of Life; and then to be re- 
duc'd, not only to get ones Livelihood; bur 
even to get it with Hardſhip, amidſt the Af- 


| fconts of Contempt and Hatred, is, in my opi- 


nion, a caſe, that admits of no Conſolation. 


Tf to be tranſplanted from one Misfortune to 


another, is ſo extreme a Hardſhip as can hard- 
ly be born ? What a Torment muſt it needs be 
to be caſt down from the height of Happineſs, 
to the loweſt depth of Miſery ? Whereas all 
that Old Men in their crazy Condition have left 
for their Comfort, is that Quiet and Reſpect of 
which the Younger fort are oblig d to give them 
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tual Teſtimonies; is it not enough to caſt 
them into the wildeſt Deſpair, to ſee them- 
ſelves ſtruggling under the greateſt Neceſſities 
of Life, and expos'd to the Scorn and Con- 
tempt of all Men ? Theſe are certainly ſuch Mi- 
ſeries as a Man of a mean Spirit and an ordina- 
ry Underſtanding has not Patience enough to 
undergo. A Man muſt for this purpoſe be en- 
dued with that eminent Vertue of Homer, who 

was Anciently ſtyld the Mæonian Bard. 
Thar Prince of Poets, born of obſcure and 
unknown Parents, and ſpending his whole Life 
in the proſecution of his Studies in foreign 
Parts, with the Diſadvantage of having loſt the 
ſight of his Eyes; was in his Old Age reduc'd 
to ſuch ſtraight Circumſtances, as to rely upon 
the Charity of others, and Eat nothing but 
what was beſtow'd upon him as an Alms. And 
yet amidſt this extraordinary Calamity, added 
to his perpetual blindneſs, he was ſtill in poſſeſſi- 
on of ſuch a Sedateneſs of Spirit, conceiv'd ſuch 
Noble Thoughts, and compos'd ſuch Divine 
Poems, that they have ſince beſtow'd upon him, 
with a great deal of Reaſon, the Title of the 
FATHER OF LEARNING; and after 
his Death, with Juſtice have ſeven famous Ci- 
ties diſputed with each other the Honour of 
giving him Birth ; and of paying Divine Wor- 
ſhip to one whom they wou'd not ſo much as 
look upon whilſt Living, We read almoſt the 
ſame thing of Diogenes, that having all his Life 
time contemn d the Method of acquiring Rich- 
es, and rejected the Proſents that were ſent 
him by the greateſt Monarch upon the Earth, 
was in his Old Days reduc'd to fo great a Neceſ- 
ſity » bos it was his practice as he walk d _ 
the 
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the Portico to ask Alms of the very Statues,that 
he might (as be ſaid) be put in Mind, that it 
was no ſhame for him to beg. However he 
bore up under all with a wonderful Reſoluti- 


on and Preſence of Mind, and never loſt that, 


nor the Gaiety of his Humour, nor the ſmart- 
neſs of his Ralleries to his Dying Hour, even 
tho he expir'd at the Root of a Tree for want 
of having a better Accommodation. Here you 
have indeed the Example of two Men, who had 
Courage enough to endure with Patience the 
Miſery of a deſpicable Poor Old Age. But 
doubtleſs they were endued with ſo eminent a 
Degree of Vertue, that I would not adviſe any 
Perſon whatſoever to imitate them, nor to ex- 
Poſe their old Age to ſo many Miſeries, in 
hopes of bearing up under them as reſolutely 
as they did; ſince in our Days, and even in the 


Memory of paſt Ages, it wou'd bea very diffi- 


cult Task to find an heroical Mind fo fortified 
againſt all manner of Misfortune, as their Minds 
were, or ſo capable of that ſublimiry of Philo- 
ſophy, as to infuſe into us ſo much Patience. 
They had likewiſe this great Advantage over 
others, in that the moſt thorny and perplexing 
Circumſtance of ſuch fort of Accidents, wiz. 
the paſſing from a quiet and eaſie to a painful 
and tormenting ſort of Life, did not in the leaſt 
affect thoſe great and excellent Men. For they 
ſpent almoſt their whole Life in conſtant Medi- 
tation, and vertuouſly abſtain d from all man- 
ner of Exceſs, and hurtful Superfluities. The 
principal end which they propos'd to them- 
ſelves in the expectation of Death, was to Live 
in a well regulated Mediocrity. Hence tis that 


what they declar d uſefully, either by Writing, 
| 05 
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or Word of Mouth, they taught the more for- 
cibly by the weight of their Examples; for Ex- 
ample alone is enough to conyince the World, 
that Abſtinence is one of the moſt eſſential Ver- 
tues of a wiſe Man; that by how much the 
more the Debauch'd are fond of Luxury, by 
ſo much the more a Wiſe Man deteſts and abo- 
minates it at his very Heart. 

By this Means Old Age never caus'd thoſe 
great Men to fall from a Profperous, to a Miſe- 
rable and Unproſperous Condition. Poverty 
ſeem'd to them no ſuch new and ſtrange thing 
in their elderly Years ; they had rendred it too 
familiar to them before hand, to become a Bur- 
den to them when it did came, and the 
end of their Age was not ſo irkſome to them, 
as it might have been imagin'd, becauſe it 
brought no other Inconveniencealong with it, 
but Wrinkles and grey Hairs. Hence tis that 
the Pleaſures and Charms of Riches affected 
them ſo little, whereas if after an Effeminate and 
Luxurious Lite, we ſhould by chance be ſtrip'd 
of thoſe Conveniences ; this wou'd be leſs to- 
lerable to us, than moſt of the Miſeries that 
cou'd befal us from another Quarter. 

Let us therefore carefully avoid falling into 
ſo dreadful Circumſtances ; unleſs by the Rea- 
ſons of Philoſophy we coud work our ſelves up 
to ſuch a Piteh, as to be able to render Poverty 
leſs contemptible to us. This is what the two 
forementioned Perſons did by the Energy of 
their Patience and Vertue; and this is what the 
Religious Monks pretend to do, who have ob- 


Jig'd themſelves to a perpetual and voluntary 


Poverty. But bating ſuch Caſes, tis our beſt 
way to beware of falling into beggery in = 
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Old Days. Let us rather follow the Example 
of the Induſtrious Ant, and provide againſt a 
rainy Day. *Tis true, it wou'd be very unbe- 
coming us to imitate her in that piece of Inhu- 
manity which ſhe expreſs'd towards the poor 
Graſshopper ; for tis always an Act of Genero- 
fity to impart of our Subſtance to all who are 
in Neceſſity, even to thoſe who by their own 
1 have brought the Miſery upon their own 
Hea 


* 
- 
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FABLE LXII. 
( the Sheep and the Crow. 


A Crow lighted upon a Sheep's Back 


and fell to crying Carion like wild. 
The Sheep not knowing how to help her 
felf, only ſaid, Tow wow'd not have done ſo 
much to a Dog, for he'de have pull d a Fea- 
ther with you immediately. Jou are in the 
right on't, replies the Crow, but I know 
whom to make choice of for my Play-fellows ; for 
if I am troubleſome to thoſe who can bear a Jeſt, 
1 am as complaiſant to thoſe who know not how 
to take one, | 


— 


Toe 
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The MORAL 


HERE is not, as I know of, a more 

faithful Repreſentation of the Cuſtomof 
the Age wherein we Live, in all the other Fa- 
bles of «/op, than is to be met with in this; in 
which by the Emblem of the Sheep is ſhewn, 
that Innocence ſtands as a Mark to all the In- 
ſolencies and Outrages in the World; and that 
the more humble it is, the more ſubject it is to 
Perſecution. This is owing to the want of Ge- 
neroſity in wicked Men, who that they may 
ſtrike with the greateſt ſecurity, and with leſs 
hazard to themſelves, commonly pitch upon 
an Object that is Naked and Defenſeleſs; be- 
cauſe if they ſhou'd fall foul upon their equals, 
they would run an equal risk of Fortune, and 
poſſibly ſink under the oppoſition of their Ene- 
mies. Hence tis that the Grandees uſually prey 
upon their meaner Vaſlals, Common-ſoldiers 
rifle Women upon the High-way, and your 
Common cheats uſe their Artifices to bubble 
Widows and Orphans out of their Eſtates. Ia 
ſhort, 'tis by this Means that Monarchs who 
have the longeſt Sword, treat their weak 
Neighbours with Injuſtice and Barbarity. 

And thus have we in a very few Words 
ſumm'd up the Cauſe, and ſhew'd you the ex- 
perimental Effects of ſuch an Evil. Let us now 
come to the Remedy which may be of uſe to 
ſome to preent them from doing the Injury, 
and to others to bear up patiently under the Preſ- 
ſure of it. In the firſt Place, Men of Power 
who are given to Quarrel, woud do well to 


remember that the whole Strength they have is 
owing 
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owing wholly to God, who did not beſtow it 
upon them to afflict and oppreſs the Weak, but 
to defend and protect them, For being in his 
own Nature infinitely Good, it wou'd be ri- 
diculous to imagine that he wou'd furniſh Men 


with Arms to deſtroy Goodneſs, So abomina- 


ble a thing is it in his ſight, to abuſe the Au- 
thority he has tranſmitted to us, and which 
we poſteſs rather by way of Loan, than 
by Property. Beſides, any one of thoſe great 
Men may reaſon thus with himfelf, and reaſon 
juſtly. © Has God been pleas d to be ſo boun- 
« tiful to me, to me who have no Merit, no 
« Vertue'to plead, as to raiſe me to this Gran- 
« deur, and to this Authority, wherein I per- 
ce ceive my ſelf to be plac d ſo far above the 
© rank of other Men; and is it not reaſonable 
ce that Iſhou'd treat them with Mildneſs, with- 
© out excerciling the leaſt Inhumanity towards 
them?“ He may likewiſe conſider that the 
Perſon whom he Perſecutes, may in ſome Senſe 
be more eminent than himſelf, tho' he ſeems to 
beof a more abject make. For 'tis not the 
Grandeur of this World that raiſes us in the 
eſteem of God, but *tis Vertue alone that ren- 
ders us Great in his ſight. In ſhort, let him 
but reflect upon the baſeneſs of his Action, 
which deſerves no manner of Applauſe, be- 
cauſe it contains in it no manner of Difficulty. 
What Honour, I beſeech you, is it for a Man of 
Wealth and Quality, to cruſh an Enemy, that 
is no more able to reſiſt him than a Worm, 
and who falls under the firſt Blow that is given 
him. Theſe and ſuch like Conſiderations 


might divert a Man from Injuſtice, and rages 
m 
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him not only leſs Cruel, but even more Mer- 
ciful to the little Men below him. 

But if notwithſtanding all theſe Arguments, 
the Weak muſt ſtill be the Object of the Ha- 
tred and Perſecution of the Mighty ; then for 
their Comfort and to excite their Patience, they 
wou'd do well to conſider the ſhort peri- 
od of our Lives, the Juſtice of God, who will 
hereafter ſet all things to rights ; and in ſhort, 
their own Happineſs, in meeting hereby with 
an Opportunity of Purchaſing the Rewards of 
Heaven, and of being Imitators of the Pati- 
ence of their great Lord and Maſter. 


pn EY 


FABLE LXIII. 
Of the Oak and the Reed. 


HERE was a diſpute once be- 
tween the Oak and the Reed abour 
their Strength and Solidity. The Oak up- 
braided the Reed with its Inconſtancy, 
and told him he varied and ſhook at every 
blaſt of Wind: The Reed had little or no- 
thing to ſay for himſelf only waited for an 
oportunity of ſeeing an end put to the Con- 
troverſie. Within a little while after 
there aroſe ſuch a terrible Storm, that the 
whole Foreſt was ſenſible of the fatal Ef- 
fects of it. The Reed was pliable, and 
gave 
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gave Way to the Wind, which ruffled and 


ſhook it without doing it any harm. But 
the Oak being minded to ſtand buff, was 


torn up by the Roots, and laid level to the 
Ground. 


The MORAL. 


N this Fable we learn that a wiſe Man ſome- 
times eſteems it his Glory to yield to the 
imes, and does not always arrogantly oppoſe 
the Violence of a ſtronger Party, which 1s a 
piece of Madneſs, with a mixture of Pride, 
as blame-worthy as Cowardiſe it ſelf. This is 
a Truth ſo well known by all Men, that being a 
proverbial ſaying among us, it is become the 
greateſt ſecret of Prudence to know how to ſuir 
ones ſelf with the Times. However they who 
are of a contrary Opinion, will be apt to ob- 
je& againſt this the Death of Cato, and to main- 
tain that Men of true Magnanimity, had rather 
Die a thouſand times, than ſwerve in the leaſt 
from a fixd and laudable Reſolution, which 


they had once made. They way farther aſlerc, 


that the Action of the Vertuous being plac'd 


between two Extremes, tis impoſſible to turn 


either to the Right- hand or to the Left, with- 
out ſtarting from the Middle, which is the ve- 
ry Centre of Mediocrity, and conſequently, 
the very ſeat of Vertue. Laſtly, That the 
more conſtant any Man is, the more wiſe he is, 
and that tis a Property almoſt Divine, to be 
ſtedfaſt and immoveable under all manner of 


Events. | | 
But 
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But *cis no ſuch hard matter for us to return 
a ſufficient Reply to all this, provided we do 
but diſtinguiſh theſe two things, viz. The be- 
haviovr of a Wiſe. man with reſpe& to him- 
ſelf, and his way of Living fo far as it regards 
other Men As a conſequence of this, we muſt con- 
ſider him either as a Man in a Publick Capacity, 
who eſteems himſelf not only born for his own, 
but for another's Intereſt; and who has likewiſe 
a deſign of doing ſome good in the World, as 
ſeveral extraordinary Perſons have done before 
him, whilſt they were at the Helm of Affairs; ſuch 
as Zoroaſt res, Iriſmegiſt ut, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, 
and abundance of others, to whom the moit 
Important Offices of State were committed As 
to the Wiſe man, conſider d in his private Ca- 
pacity, he is properly ſuch an one, as being 
diveſted of all worldly Intereſt, had rather be 
a Spectator, than a Party concern d: And ſuch 
in ancient Times, were Anacbarſis, Craſis, Du- 
genes, and other Recluſes, who wholly Seque- 
ſtred themſelves from intermedling with the 
publick Affairs ot this Life. | 

Theſe Diſtinctions being laid down in order to 
place what we had to offer in a clear Light, 
we ſay, that by the Allegory of this Fable, A 
did not intend this latter fort of Wiſe men, 
and that he does not here ſpeak of a Wiſe man 
conſidered in himſelf, but rather as he relates 
to other Men. For true it is, That all vertuons 
Men ought to be Maſters of ſuch an Evenneſs of 
Mind, as may not he ruffled by any Storm, nor 
link under any Adverſity. But as to Miaiſters of 
State, and in any publick Employ, of whom Plato 
ſpeaks,when he ſays, That that R-publick were truly 
refin'd;whoſe Philoſophers were Kings and whoſe King 
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were Philoſophers, there is no queſtion to be made 
but that the Duty of their Poſts obliges them to 
purſue another courſe of Lite. *Tis ſuch as theſe 
whom Plutarch calls to the Government of States, 
and who conſequently ought to know how to ſuit 
themſelves to both Fortunes, more out of reſpect 
to the Multitude that is ſubjected to their Con- 
duct, than for their own Intereſt, If any one 
of them is truly Wiſe, the moſt Terrible of all 
Human things, which is Death, will be Iook'd 
upon by him with an indifferent, nay with a 
ſcornful Eye. For if he has a due regard to the 
preſervation of all his People, and if the Inno- 
cent multitude is raiſed by his Counſels, Why 
ſnou d he not, for the Good of the State, com- 
ply in ſome things with the Times? Why way 
he not ſometimes ſtrike Sail, inſtead of Hoyſt- 
ing it, and bearing up fooliſhly againſt Wind 
and Tide? When Phocion advis'd the Athenians 
not to be too forward in openly reſiſting the 
Arms of Alexander, but rather to yield to the 
Torrent of his Conqueſts, Had he upon that 
account leſs Courage, or leſs Refolution ? Can 
it be ſaid, that this Great Man was induc'd 
thereto for fear ofa War,or that he was degene- 
rated from his uſual Evenneſs and Undaunted- 
neſs of Spirit? Cou'd he be charg'd with Cow- 
ardice ; He, who ſuffer'd Death with ſo gene- 
rous a Contempt, who outbrav'd ſo many Af- 
fronts, and who was to the laſt Inconquerable 
by the force of Bribes? Certainly, in my opi- 
nion, the Athenians wou'd have been highly un- 
| Juſt, had they charg'd him with ſuch a Crime; 
and he himſelf wou'd have been imprudent to 

- the higheſt degree,nay,wou'd have been guilty of 
downright Treachery, if he had advisd I 
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bear up ſtifly, and to hold out to the laſt. From 
hence we may perceive, how far a Wiſe man 
ought to ſubmit to the Times, without falling 
from his Stedfaſtneſs of Mind; like the Reed in 
the Fable, which did indeed bend to the vio- 
lence of the Storm, but maintain'd its Roots 
fixed and firm ; whereas, the proud Oak, in 
bearing up againſt the Tempeſt, was torn up by 
the Roots, and was the cauſe of its own Down- 
fal. This therefore may inform Men, never to 
ſtand out againſt a more potent Enemy, but ra- 
ther dexterouſly avoid their Aſſaults. 


pn CI 
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- FABLE LXIV. 
the Mule and the Walf. 


HE Mule croſſing over a Thicket, 

ran a Thorn into lus Foot, and at 

the ſame time ſpying a Wolf, he accoſts 
him in theſe Terms: Alas] my Friend, ſays 
he, J am ready to die with Pain and Anguiſh: 
Since then T muſt become a Prey, either to you, 
or to the ravenous Vultures and Kites, let me 
beg you to do me one Kjndneſs, mhilſt I am in 
the Land of the Living. Pull out the Thorn 
that is here in my Foot, that I may die the more 
quietly. The Wolf did the Buſineſs: But 
no ſooner was the Thorn out, and the 
Mule free from Pain, but he gave the Wolf 
ſuch a Blow with his Hoof, as brake his 
| | P's J 
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Forehead, his Snout, and his Jaws, and 


immediately ran away as faſt as his Legs 
cou'd carry him. The poor Wolf finding 
the Trick put upon him, and recollecting 
himſelf a little; Well (ſays he) this is 10 
more than I deſerve. For why ſbou d I, who 
by Profeſſion am no more than a Sheep-biter, 
pretend to ſet up for a Surgeon ? 


The MOR AL. 


SOP in this Fable, very merrily ex- 

poſes the Folly of thoſe Men who con- 
cern themſeives with an Affair that neither be- 
longs to, nor is proper for them; and who to 
that purpoſe, neglect that Calling to which they 
have been bred and born. This, in my judg- 
ment, deſerves the higheſt Reprehenſion imagi- 
nable, becauſe a Man hazards thereby not only 
his own Reputation, but likewiſe ruins himſelf 
and others by his Pragmaticalneſs; which can 
proceed from no other cauſe, than exceſſive Va- 
nity, joined with a much greater Weakneſs of 
Underſtanding. This the Carthaginians were 
very well apprisd of, who by a Cuſtom univer- 
ſally receiv'd among them, caus d all the Young 
Men that were newly Married, to appear before 
the Senate, and to acquaint them what Profeſ- 
ſion or Employ, whether in Religion, War, Na- 
vigation, or Merchandiſe, they intended to fol- 
low : So that from that time they were oblig'd, 
during Life, to keep to that Vocation which they 
then made choice of, and were never permitted 
to take upon them any other. And certainly, 
by this their Conduct, they ſhew'd as * 
n vidence 
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vidence as judgment; it being next to impoſſi 
ble for a Man that is often ſhifting and chang- 
ing his Trade, not to expoſe himſelf, firſtto 
Poverty, and then to the publick Ridicule. But 
notwithſtanding all this, how common is the 
contrary Practice become now-adays ? To paſs 
over the whole Shoal of vagrant Empiricks, 
Quacks, and Old Women, who know no more 
of the Nature of Diſeaſes, and the Method of 
Curing them, than the Man in the Moon; and 
yet with an impudent Air pretend to as much 
Skill in Phyſick, as the Licentiats of the Col- 
lege, as if they were all of the Eſculapian 
Breed: To paſs over theſe, I ſay, as the Scum 
and Peſt of Mankind? How many Blew and 
Leathern Aprons do we find, that publickly 
ſet up for profound States-men ? How do theſe 
Men take the whole Machine of the State to 
pieces, pretend to new Model it, to cleanſe 
the Wheels, to correct their Movements, and 
then clap all together again like Clock-work, 
which ſeldom fails of going the worſe for 
their mending? How confidently do they in eve- 
ry Coffee-houſe talk of Sieges, Battles, De- 
ſcents, and Sea Engagements; and not only 
ſo, but pretend to direct how the one ſhou d 
be carry d on, and the other fought, ſo as to 
meet with ſucceſs, as if they were ſo many 
Admirals of the Fleet, or Generals of the Army? 
In a Word, there is hardly one in a Hundred 
but what pretends to an univerſal Knowledge 
of things ; ſtarts Queſtions at every turn with 
an Air of Confidence, upon Points he knows 
nothing of, or if he has ſome ſmattering that 
way, yet the Dulneſs of his Genius hinders 

trom reaping any Advantage by it. May 
P 3 we 
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we not apply to thoſe Men, what Apelles once 

ſaid to a Cobler, who found fault with a Piece 
of his Painting, Pritbee Friend, mind thy Laſt ? 
May we not bid thoſe Impertinents to mind 
their own Calling, without deafning our Ears 
with the Romantick ſtuff that they utter ? But 
when they are not only ſatisfied with diſcourſing 
of ſuch Matters as are above the reach of their 
Underſtanding, when from Words they pro- 
ceed to Actions, and thruſt themſelves into 
an employ for which they are by no means 
Qualified; this is the moſt wretched State they 
can poſlibly fall into. For whereas by their ex- 
travagant Talk, they deſerve our Langhter ; for 
ſuch Actions, with the Wolf in the Fable, 
they deſerve to be kick d. Frm 


— 


F ABLE LXV. 
Of the Fox betray d by the Cock. 


| Fox had rob'd a Country- mans Hen- 


rooſt, and devour'd a great many MW pe 
Pullets; upon which by way of Revenge at 
a Trap was laid, and the Thief taken, te 
A Cock was the only Eye-witneſs of the © 
Fox's diſaſter ; upon which Reynard fell 10 
to his old way of wheadle, and defir'd . 9; 
him of all Loves to fetch him a Knife to G0 


cut the Snare aſunder, or elſe not to let his 
Maſter know any thing of it, till he had g re 
* : * gna wed J ban 
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nawed the Couplets to pieces with his 
eeth. The Cock was very frank in 

his Promiſes, which he never deſign'd to 
keep. For away he ran directly to his 
Maſter, and told him the Fox was his 
Priſoner. The Country-man took a luſty 
Club in his Hand, to knock his Enemy 
on the Head; who ſeeing him at a Di- 


ſtance, had juſt time to cry out, What 4 
Sot, what a Block-head was I, to think the 


Cock would prove Faithful to me, after I 
had Butcherd ſo many of his Wives ? 


The MOR AL- 


HE Fox of this Fable very pertinent- 
ly informs us, that we ought never to 
expect any good Office from thoſe, whom we 
have once diſoblig d. And in truth, if (couſi- 
dering the great Knavery that reigns among 
Men) it is a fort ot Weakneſs in us to hope for a 
Kindneſs from thoſe, that call themſelves our 
friends; what a Piece of Madneſs is it to ex- 
pet it from our Enemies, or from thoſe, who 
at leaſt ought to be fo? Is it poſſible that we 
ſhou'd be ſo forgetful of our Actions, as not 
to remember the Occaſion we have given to 
others of preferring their Complaints againſt 
us? If we were ſo baſe as to give them any 
Offence, how can we aſcribe to them ſo much 
Good-nature as not to meditate Revenge? 
Doubtleſs, to render Good for Evil, is the 
greateſt of Vertues; but this is long ſince 
baniſh'd the World by an infatiable Thirſt of 
P 4 revenge- 
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Tevenging ones ſelf, which is become almoſt 
Natural to moſt Men. But granting that there 
were ſtill ſome ſo Heroical as to be capable of 
fuch a generous Action, yet we cannot tell 
how to make uſe of them, without breaking 
through all the Rules of Decency and good 
Manners. For we muſt needs retain in our 
Minds ſome ſecret: remembrance of the Injury 
we have done them, which is a Bar to all our 
expectations of any Service from them, for 
fear we ſhou'd exaſperate them the more, 
and put them in Mind of paſt Affroms. 
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F ABL E LXVI. 
Cf the Fox and the Cat. 


N Fox was once arguing the Caſe with 
A the Cat about his Excellencies; and 
among, other things told him that he had 
a whole Budget full of Tricks. Why truly, 
replies the Cat, Ihave but one ſhiftinthe 
World, but tis a ver) ſafe one. As they 
were thus chatting together, they heard 
a Pack of Hounds which made Full- cry 
towards them, Puſs immediately ran up 
a Tree, whilſt he ſaw Reynard below 
ſurrounded, and torn to Pieces by the 
Dogs. | | 
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The MOR AL. 


to inform us. that Prudence alone is more 

e in all the Affairs of Life, than a Conduct 
full of Artifice and captious Subtilties. It 
woud be a very difficult Task to convince the 
Vulgar of this, who are ſtruck with Admirati- 
on at all the juggling Tricks they ſee ; and 
eſteem them only Happy that have the knack 
of inventing them. But others who are truly 
Wiſe and Generous, are above this fly Me- 


T HE defign of our Author in this Fable is 
4 


thod; and looking upon true Complement to 


conſiſt in a diſcreet Sincerity, they make uſe 
of it fo handſomely, as thereby to allure the 
whole World to the ſame PraQtice by their Ex- 
amples. Now that this Courſe is the moſt Ver- 
tuous, is of it ſelf ſo manifeſt, as needs nei- 
ther Argument nor Experience to evince it. 
The only queſtion is, whether it be the ſafeſt 
Courſe ;and here I will venture to ſay with 
ſop, that it is, and that Trick and Cunning only 
tend to promote the Ruin of their Author, un- 
leſs by chance they are made uſe of to oppoſe 


and countermine the Artifices of an Enemy. 


For as a Road that is covered with Briers and 
Thorns, ought in Reaſon to be more ſuſpected 
by a Traveller, than a Way that lies ſmooth 


and even; ſo a Conduct full of treacherous 


and dangerous Snares, is by far more to be 
fear'd than a Train of vertuous Actions. 

The principal Reaſon is taken from the Mul- 
tiplicity ; for ſhou'd we rake into the Obſcu- 


rity of Affairs, we ſhall not meet with one 


Man fo blind, but what can tell how to coun- 
termine 


3 
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termine one Trick by another, Beſides, the 
Man who is given to ſuch crafty Methods, too 
often runs himſelf into a Labyrinth ; juſt as a 
Traveller who leaving the High-road, and 
croſſing the Country throngh Woods and 
Thickets, often loſes his way, or at leaſt is 
farther off his Journeys end than he was at 
firſt. So hard a Matter is it to diſcern Truth 
from Probability, and to diſtinguiſh what is 
Real amidſt ſo many well varniſh'd Appearan- 
ces, eſpecially when one is prepoſſeſs d with 
a violent Inclination to put it into Practice. 
Now to ſwerve from the way of Truth, is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, to go out of the Road that is 
leaſt Dangerous, and moſt Honourable. Theſe 
Reaſons, with a great many more, which for 
brevity fake 1 omit, may be corroborated both 
by private and publick Experience. Let us 
take a veiw of the ſeveral Republicks of the 
World, and let us ſee which have been the 
moſt flouriſhing, whether thoſe that have had 
recourſe to Craft or Cunning, or thoſe that 
have trod in the Path of true and ſincere Ver- 
tue. No Body can queſtion but that the Roman 
State excell'd by far the Cartbaginian, both in 
the Duration of its Grandeur, and in the ſuc- 
ceſs of its Arms; and yet the Citizens of 
Rome were ſo noted for their Probity, that 
they return'd voluntarily to meet with a certain 
Death at Carthage, rather than violate their 
Faith even with an Enemy. On the contrary, 
we find the Carrhaginians fo Deceitful and Fal- 
lacious in their Dealings, that their Practice 
became a Proverb; and to ſay of any Man 
that he had the Faith of a Carthaginian, was to 


upbraid him with the moſt notorious T — 
2 as 
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Was there ever a People more faithful than the 
Lacedomonians, or more falſe than the Cretans ; 
and yet the latter were of little Credit and leſs 
Duration, whereas the Glory of the former 
ſurpaſs'd all the Nations of their time. The 
Scythian: who followed the Law of Nature, 
and whoſe Government was free from all Cheat 
and Hypocriſie, cou'd never be Conquer d nei- 
ther by Cyrus, nor by Alexander the Great. 
Whereas on the other hand, the Greeks upon 
the account of their tricking and cunning De- 
ſigns, firſt quarelld among themſelves, and 
then were expos d as an eaſie Prey to their com- 
mon Enemies. Y 


* _- * 
1 8 


FAB LE LXVIL 
Of the Fox and the Walf. 


Fox dropping into a Well, and in 

danger of being drown'd, ſees a 
Wolt at the top, and begs him to help 
him out. Poor Creature! cries rhe Wolf, 
how came you in hither? *T is not time to ar- 
gue the Point now, replies the Fox, get me 
but out, and you ſhall have the whole Story, 


The MOR AL. 


HIS Fable carries its own Moral along 
with it ſo clearly, that it needs no far- 
ther Explication. For how extravagant and 


impertinem 
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impertinent is it, to put needleſs Queries to 
a Friend, when Life is at Stake? *Tis mock- 
ing his Miſery, and adding to the Weight of 
his Diſtreſs, to be thus unſeaſonably inquiſitive, 
inſteadof affording him timely Aſſiſtance. 


FABLE LXVII 
Of the Dog in a Manger. 


A Dog was laid down in a Manger full 

of Hay, whither an Ox was coming 
to teed ; but the churliſh Cur would not 
let him come nigh the Provender. The 
Ox perceiving it, Miſcheif take thee, ſays 
he, for an envious Cur as thou art, thou 
wilt neither eat Hay thy ſelf, nor let me eat 


49 . 


The MORAL. 


N this Fable is. condemn'd the Envious Hu- 
mour of thoſe Perſons, who not being able 

to advance their own fortunes, do all they 
can to hinder that of another Man, not out of 
any Hatred they bear to his Perſon, but out 
of a mere Spiteful Temper, which will not al- 
low them to bear with the proſperity of their 
Neighbour. An extravagant and falſe Maxim 
this, to take a pleaſure by Artifice and Intrigue 
in robbing a Perſon of that Happineſs, of 
which his Vertues render him worthy, to make 
| Ones 
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ones own Contentment to conſiſt in envying 
others, and to deſire the prejudice of one who ne- 
ver gave us the leaſt occaſion tor ſo doing! What 
great ſtrangers are ſuch Narrow Souls to true 
Candour and Generoſity of Spirit, ſince inſteed 
of earneſtly ſeeking and laying hold on all 
Oportunities of doing Good, they on the con- 
trary make it their paſtime to do all the Miſ- 
chief they can, and injure their Neighbours 
without any thoughts of a Reparation ? We 
have already in another place diſcours'd at large 
of Envy, which conſiſts in Repining at the 
Wellfare and Proſperity of another; not to en- 
large therefore on its Cauſes, or on its Defini- 
tion, 'tis enough to infer, that there is no 
Crime in the World ſo pernicious in its own. 
Nature, nor ſo diſpleaſing to God, as this is. 
For upon due Conſideration we ſhall find, that 
it is founded upon no one Pleaſure of Senſe, 
nor upon any Hopes of promoting ones For- 
tune, or advancing ones Glory; *tis rather a 
vile and ſordid Paſſion, which grows never the 
Richer by what it robs others of ; and receives 
no other Advantage than that of gratifying 
its own ſpiteful Humour. 

But whereas there are too many Perſons in- 
fected with this Vice, it will not be improper 
to offer them ſome wholeſome Advice, by 
which they may be delivered from the Power 
of it. This we ought to endeavour upon all 
Occaſions as far as is poſſible ; becauſe this Paſſi 
on being in its own Nature very troubleſome, 
it is herein worſe than all others, ſince it can 
give no ſatisfaction to our other Crimes, being 
of it ſelf the moſt intolerable of all. A Man 
then who finds himſelf inclin'd to Envy, ſhould 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly excerciſe himſelf in Commending of, 
and doing Good to others; nay even to ſuch 
Perſons as deſerve neither, He ought, I ſay, 
to have ſo great a Command over himſelf 
in this Point, as to be able to ſtifflle in the 


very Birth, the leaſt Thoughts of doing hurt 


to any Perſon whatſoever. In order to this 


he will Study to bring himſelf by Degrees 


to a Habit of it; and by this Means to cure 
himſelf of his natural Imperfection. But eſpe- 
cially he ſhou'd take care to extend his good 
Offices to thoſe very Perſons whom he Envies, 


ſince *tis certain that we commonly Love thoſe. 


who have any Obligation to us, more than 
others ; and this obliges us to look upon them 
as our own Creatures. Beſides, he will reffect 
a thouſand times on the extreme Folly and 
Impertinence of ſuch a way of Living, which 
cannot procure to us any fort of Temporal 
Glory or Advantage, For it is in its own Na- 
ture ſo deform'd and ugly, that all good Men 
abhor it; and there is ſcarce any Man fo 
Wicked, but what pretends at leaſt to deteſt 
it. As to a generous Emulation of the Ver- 


tues of others, I not only highly approve 


of it, but likewiſe recommend. it to thoſe 


who find themſelves ſubject to an envious and 
ſpiteful Spirit, that they may hend their Am- 
bition this way, and feed it with an ardent 
Deſire of Glory. This the wiſe Men of Old 
were aware of, when they firſt eſtabliſh'd pub- 
lick Sports and Paſtimes, thereby to ſpur on 
young, Men to noble Actions, by a generous 
Emulation of their Equals. Of this Kind 
were the Olympick and Nemean Games, the Ra- 


ces of the Hippodrome, the Sea-fights, and 0- 
ther 
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ther ſuch Spectacles, where was always a Mix- 
ture of the Urile and the Dulce, the Profitable, 
and the Delightful, as the moſt famous Authors 
have obſervd; and particularly Virgil in his 
fifth Eneid. 


— —yBv 


FABLE LXIX. 
Of the Wolf and the Dogs. 


A Wolf from the top of a Rock be- 
b held a couple of Maſtiffs, which in- 
ſtead of Living peaceably together in 
& Guarding their Flocks, were continually 
quarrelling and worrying one another. 
This inteſtine War between his Enemies, 
made him believe that he might caſily 
fall foul upon the Sheep without any the 
leaſt Danger. Down therefore he comes 
immediately from his Hold, ſiezes upon 
one of the Fatteſt in the whole Flock, 
and then made the beſt of his way back 
again. The Maſtiffs taking the Alarm, 
left off fighting, purſued their common 
Enemy, apprehended him, and gave him 
ſuch a pinch in the Throat, that they left 
him for Dead. The Wolf recovering 
himſelf, met in his way home with cne of 
his Companions, who ask*d him, Hom he 

durſt Dent ure alone L ſet upon the F =_ 
whic 
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which had ſo ſtrong a Guard? Why, replies 
the Wolf, their Tiling together by the Ears 
drew me into that Premunire. 


The MORAL. 


THIS Wolf was in the right on't in ſuppo- 
ſing that it was an eaſie Matter to deſtroy 
the Sheep, when their Keepers were together 
by the Ears, ſince there is not any inteſtine 
Faction but what is capable of deſtroying the 
moſt flouriſhing State that is. Witneſs the City 
of Rome, Which could never have been ſhaken, 
had ir not heen for its own civil Diviſions ; 
and which after it had Conquer'd all Nations, 
fell at laſt by its own Force. Witneſs Athens, 
which was not rob'd of its Liberty, till after 
the Orators had divided it into Parties and 
Factions, each of them eſpouſing the Intereſt 
of that Party to which he was moſt Inclin'd. 
Witneſs likewiſe the Monarchy of Alexander 
which crumbled into nothing by being can- 
ton'd out among his Succeſſors. This the Scrip- 
tures likewiſe teach us, telling us, That every 
Kingdom divided againſt it ſelf cometh to Deſolation, 
And tis what King Scilurus very expreſly recom- 
mends to his Children, when at the Point of 
Death he aſſur d them, that the true way of ren- 
dring themſelves Unconquerable by their E- 
nemies, was to Live in Unity among them- 
ſelves. | 
- In ſhort, the Turks wou'd never have ruin'd 
the Grecian Empire, had it not been for the Di- 
viſion between Andronicis Paleologus and his Son: 
Nor would the preſent Houſe of Auſtria ever 
have 
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have been ſo Great, had it not been for that 
perfect Correſpondence which all the Branches 
of that Family, both in Upper and Lower Ger- 
many, as well as in Spain it ſelf, held with one 
another. It is not much above a hundred Years 
ago, that France ſmarted ſo ſeverely by the 
Factions of the League. And 'tis within the 
Memory of ſome ſtill Living, how much Eng- 
land ſuffer d by the Civil and Unnatural War 
in King Charles the firſts Time; on the tragi- 
cal Effects of which no Man can reflect, with- 
out being ſtruck with the greateſt Horror and 
Conſternation of Mind. On the Contrary, 
we ſee to what a Height of Grandeur and 
Riches the States of the United Provinces are 
roſe, purely by maintaining a perfe& Union 
with one another. We might produce a thou- 
ſand Inſtances of the like Nature for the Proof 
of this Truth; but let us look a little upon 
the Concluſion of this Fable, and obſerve how 
Miſerably the Wolf was chous'd, in his expecta- 
tion of being the better for the falling out of 
the Dogs. 

From hence we may remark, that ſome- 
times it ſo happens, that domeſtick Con- 
teſts, are quaſhd of a ſudden upon the fight 
of a foreign Enemy; and that Members of 
the ſame Common-wealth, tho* at Variance, 
ſoon reunite, when their Liberty lies at ſtake. 
This was the Cauſe of the Ancient Greeks, 
who tho' divided into Parties and Factions, 
did yet at laſt unanimouſly agree, when the 
Army of Xerxes was to be repuls'd ; which 
they woud never have cfeted, had it not 
been for the fair Correſpondence they main- 
tain'd with each other, which ſtood 'em in 

Q greater 
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greater ſtead than the Force of all their Arms. 
Much the ſame Event attended the Expedition 
of the Romans againſt the Gaul, when invited 
to the Conqueſt of that Country by the com- 
mon Diviſions of its Inhabitants, they ſent 
thither, before Fulim Ceſar's time, two or 
three very experiencd Generals, who could 
not attain their End, becauſe the Natives u- 
nited one and all againſt their common Enemy, 
In this ſtrenuous oppoſition they perſever d 
till Julius Ceſar Conquer d them with his Arm d 
Legions; the Honour of that undertaking be- 
ing either decreed him by Fate, or elſe he found 
out the means of dividing them afreſh; or 
laſtly the Subjection of Gaul was owing to both 
theſe Cauſes together. 


FABLE LXX. 
O the Eagle and the Raven. 


H E Eagle from the top of a Rock 
ſwoop'd upon a Lamb and carried 
him off: The. Raven ſeeing the paſſage 
at a Diſtance, was minded to be at the 
ſame ſport, and fell upon the Back of a 
luſty Ram; but his Claws were ſo ham- 
per'd in the Fleece that he could not get 
at Liberty; the Shepherd took him Priſo- 
ner, clipp'd his Wings, and carry'd him 
home for his Children to play with. 1 
” 


- 
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The MORAL 


HERE is ſomething more contai d in 

this Fable, than the bare Reprehen ion 
of ordinary Rafhneſs For it was certainly an 
Ffſect of Preſumption in the Rewen to pretend 
to the ſame Neſigns with the Eagle; and: 
form to himſelf ſuch a Project, which Guy 
that King of Birds cou d c:3z y on with ſuc . 
However ths ought not either Simply or àb- 
ſolutely to be term'd R. or Fool-har'”. eſc, 
ſince that is a Term of a f; eneral Extent, ich 
may be applied to this Filing, and to otve: s 
of the ſame Nature, bor h ch are of a liſe- 
rent Species: And we n. ay well ſay tha: this 
Vice is, as it were, a third Genus, diſtin*t 
from Actions that fire abhſolutely Raſh; and 
from that which is Conditionally fo, wv/z. by 
Imitation. Among the laſt of theſe we ought 
to reckon the Attempt of the Raven, who 
would not have ventur d to have carry'd off a 
Ram, had he not been naturally inclin'd tc do 
ſo, in order to render himſelf equal to the 
Eagle in ſuch a daring Enterprize. This kind 
of Preſumption is taken notice of by eſop, 
as being ſuch as is moſt commonly praQis'd by 
Men. The Weakneſs which they ſhew in exe- 
cuting what they raſhly undertake, is as cer- 
tain a Token of their future Ruin, as a cauſe- 
leſs Fainting is the Sign of an approaching 
Sickneſs. And yet, without having any the 
leaſt regard to this, as if they were almoſt all of 
them Naturally inclin d to Emulation, they aim at 
the ſame Deſigns with others, without conſider- 
ing whether their Strength be equal to that of 


their Rivals, 
Q 2 The 
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The Poets have given rs a Reprcſentation 
of this Vice in the Story of Salmeutus, hom 
they repreſent ſo daring, as to under take to 
Imitate the Thunder of Jupiter; that thereby 
he might attract divine Honours to himſelf, 
and render himſelf Immortal among Men. 
But, how many real Salmoneuss have paſt Ages 
produced ? May not Alexander the Great be 
- juſtly ſtyl d one of them, when he ſuborn d 
the Prieſts of Africa, to declare him by the 
Reſponſes of a falſe Oracle to be the Son of Ju- 
piter Ammon? Was not the Emperor Con- 
modus as Frantick in cauſing divine Worſhip 
to he paid to him at Rome, under the Name and 
Dreſs of ſeveral Deities? And what was the 
Impoſtor Mabomet but the Salmonens of Feſus 
Chriſt, i. e. the falſe Imitator of his Divine and 
Glorious Actions? Nay has not our Saviour 
one even in Hell it ſelf, who conſtantly apes 
and mimicks him; who aims at nothing more 
than to counterfeit him, and to make a Prey 
of, Souls by the infamous Adoration which he 
requires of them : Witneſs all thoſe dark and 
black Myſteries of Magick, wherein that wick- 
ed Dzmon has caus'd Altars to be erected ; 
Invocations to be made; Images to be ſet up; 
and Specious, and ambiguous Charms to be mut- 
ter'd out to himſelf, that he may the better im- 
poſe upon humane Weakneſs, by imitating the 
Names and Worſhip paid to God: Nay beſides 
the Incenſe and Sacrifices offer'd to him, juſt 
as they were offer d unto God under the old 
Law: He has likewiſe had the boldneſs to Pro- 
fane the ſacred Myſteries of the New-Teſta- 
ment, to make uſe of ſacerdotal Veſtments ; 
agd- to have Maſs celebrated by ſome ny 
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and apoſtate Prieſts, in the midſt of his noctur- 
nal and diabolical Meetings of Witches, 

But not to inſiſt on ſuch dreadful Matters, 
and to paſs on to ſuch as are leſs ſtartling, we 
ſay, that there being ſo great a Diſtance be- 
tween us and the divine Nature, Men are not 
always ſo extravagantly Frantick and Amdviti- 
ous as to ſet up themſelves for ſo many Gods. 
But then there are a World of others, who 
would fain be like the Men of Quality; and 
who are for Imprinting on the Minds of the 
Vulzar the ſame Conceit of their Excellencies 
and Power. To this Grandeur they endeavour 
to ariſe by ſeveral Steps and Degrees, in Propor- 
tion to the Elevation and Ambition of their 
own Minds. Thus we ſee the Tradeſmen wou'd 
fain look as big as Magiſtrates ; and the Ma- 
eiſtrates aim at the State of ſo many Lords 
Lientenants of Counties: From hence pro- 
ceed the many Diſorders to be ſeen both in the 
publick State, and in private Families: 
From hence ariſe thoſe Diſſentions, and that 
Blood ſhed which lay waſte and depopulate 
whole Countries; and which cauſe the little 
Men to repent ſeverely of their affected Great- 
neſs This ill Conſequence they would cer- 
tainly prevent, did they conſtantly reflect on 
the ſage Advice of the Delphick Oracle, which 
teaches them the whole of their Duty in this 
ſhort and comprehenſive Inſtruction of, Know 
thy ſelf. For however Imperfect Man by Na- 
ture is, there is nothing tends more to his 
Improvement than the Knowledge of himfelf. 
By this the Ambitious preſcribe Bounds to 
themſelves ; the Voluptuous lay a Reſtraint 
upon their Appetites ; the Revengeful renounce 
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their Revenge; the Chollerick clap the Reins up- 
their Paſſion ; and the Covetuous queach their 
Immoderate Thirſt after Riches la a Word, 
this Reflection alone is the Baſis and Founda- 
tion of all Wiſdom. This is very pertinently 
atteſted by the Imitation of the great Mon- 
tagne, who forms his wiſe Man upon this Mo- 
del; and orders him to refle& upon himſelf, 
as his beſt and faithful Mirrour. 

But to return to the Raven of the Fable, which 
became the Sport and Paſtime of the Country- 
man's Children ;by this he informs us, that if the 
ſottiſh Imitation of Perſons above our ſelves 
brings along with it no other Inconvenience, 
yet at leaſt it expoſes us to publick Scorn and 
Deriſion. This is what experience fully teach- 
es us, and furniſhes us with freſh Inſtances eve- 
ry Day. This ought to be underſtood not only 
of the Vanity of Mankind, but alſo of the 
Skili which every Man pretends to have in Arts 
and Sciences, and in all manner of Actions, 
whether of the Mind or of the Body, Herein 
the Preſumptuous who fooliſhly Imagine that 
they are able to Equalize the greateſt Maſters, 
do very ſeldom fail of drawing the general 
Contempt upon themſelves. To this are ex- 
pos d more particularly your wretched Poeraſters, 
who recite their Madrigals with as Confident 
an Air, as if their Performances were all fo 
many matchleſs pieces of . heroick Poetry. 
To this may be added your ignorant Daw bers, 
who ſet up their pitiful Draughts in Competi- 
tion with the fine Stroakes of Michael Angelo, or 
Titian; your ſorry Scribblers who Write for 
Bread or Fame; andabundance of other mean 
Souls, whoſe lofty Conceit of themſelves ſome- 
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times bring them down as low, as they fancy 
themſelves to be high. The Conduct of thoſe 
raſh Creatures, cannot be more Properly com- 
par'd toany thing elſe than to the Action of 
the Raven; who for pretending to equal the 
Eagle, became the laughing Stock of Chil- 
dren; and Died in the midſt of Mockery and 
Deſpair. Juſt ſo thoſe vain Pretenders, after 
their Works are Damn'd, their Paintings hung 
in a Bye-corner, and their ill-naped Figures 
of Sculpture Defac d; become the Jeſt of eve- 
ry Company, and are forc'd for the moſt Part 
to Skulk to Places and Perſons where they are 
not known, there to vent their Imperti- 
nences. | 


— * 


FAB LE  LXXT, 
of the Fox and the Goat. 


HE Fox and the Goat being very 
Thirſty, went down together by 
Conſent into a Well, When they had 
Crank their fill, the Queſtion was how they 
[nou'd get out again. The Goat ſeem'd 
to be in a ſtrange Quandary, and look*d 
round for a Back-door, when Reynard ac- 
coſted him thus; Pluck ap a good Heart, 
Friend, I have a Thouobt in my Head will 
bring us both fairly off. if jou le follow my 
Connſel, which is this. Do you ſtand apright- 
Q 4 and 
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and clap your Fore- feet againſt the Hall; then 
bending your Chin toyour Breaſt, and lowering 
your Horns, Ile creep upon your Back; and 
when I am got 4 eout, Ile pull you up after me. 
The Goat reliſh'd the Advice, and punctu- 
ally did what his Companion order'd him, 
by which Means the Fox gain'd his Deli- 
verance. No ſooner was he out of lobs 
Pound, but he fell a Frisking and Capering 
like Mad for Joy, without taking the 
leaſt Notice of his Comerade below ; who 
knew not how to revenge himſelf, but by 
upbraiding him with Perfidiouſneſs. The 
Fox minded little of his Taunts, but only 
gave him this biting Scomm at parting. 
Poor Fool! hadſt thou had as much Brains as 
thou haſt Beard, thou would'ſt never have 
went down into the Well, without conſidering 
firſt how to have got out again. 


The MORAL. 


T TEREwchayerepreſented to us, the ve- 
ry Picture of thoſe Perſons, who Im- 
prudently undertaking a Buſineſs, before they 
have conſidered what the Event of it will prove, 
are exactly like this ill- adviſed Goat, who for 
drinking once in the Well, ran the Hazard of 
drinking his laſt. Much the fame Fault attends 
thoſe giddy-brain'd Creatures, who allur'd with 
the Temptation of a ſmall Pleaſure ; embaraſs 
themſelves in ſuch Difficulties hand overhead, 
from which they ſeldom get rid to their dying 
A | 44 W Day. 
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Day. Thus the Amorous, who look upon eve- 
ry Intrigue as eaſie to be carry'd on, too often 
expoſe themſelves to the Hatred of great men, 
and embroil themſelves ſo far in the Disturban- 
ces of ſome potent Family, as to commit Ac- 
tions unworthy their Deſcent; and all this for 
a Pleaſure as ſhort-liv'd as quenching ones 
Thirſt ; all this, I ſay, only for gratifying the 
Fancy, or to quench a burning Deſire, which 
often breaks out into a more violent Flame, 
even when they ſuppoſe that tis extinguiſh'd. 
The Caſe is much the ſame with the Covetous, 
who for the ſake of adding a little more to their 
illgot Treaſure, Turmoyl and Cruciate them- 
ſelves in reſtleſs Days, and mote reſtleſs Nights; 
and who ſacrifice their Time, their Conſcience, 
their All to their beloved and adored Idol 
Mammon. | | 
But the Ambitious are more obſtinately bent, 
than either of the other on ſuch deſperate Enter- 
priſes, as do at laſt end in their utter Confuſi- 
on. One of the Ancients has very pertinently 
obſerv'd, that by the many croſs and deceitful 
Events which attend ſuch Men, they are ren- 
dred partly Ridiculous, partly Odious, and 
partly Miſerable : Ridiculous, In that they aim 
at ſuch things as are out of their Reach : Odi- 
ous, In that they build their own Fortune on 
the Ruins of another: And laſtly, Miſerable, 
Becauſe they are the Perſons, whom the falſe 
Proſpet of Danger makes to hazard their 
Lives, to out-brave Dangers, to meet with all 
things ſhort of their Expectation, and in fine, 
to loſe their Honour and their Li in ſome 
naſty Priſon, from whence they are ſeldom let 
cut, till they are carry d to the Place of Executi- 
| ON, 
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on. The Hiſtory of paſt Ages does not afford 
us more laſtances of this Nature, than our own 
Times; wherein we have been Eye-witneſles 
of ſuch Tranſactions, as we need not repeat, 
ſince they are freſh in every Bodies Memory; 
and the Rehearſal of them wou'd be very Un- 
grateful to us. But tis not always your raſh 
and extravagant Sparks, which run into thoſe. 
Dangers; there are ſome Wiſe, Intelligent, 
Great, and Aged Perſons, whoſe Years ſhou'd 
have taught them more Diſcretion, that have 
fell into the ſame Snare. Among theſe we may 
in my Judgment reckon Cicero, a Man of a great 
Genius, but a little Heart, who ſhifted ſides 
two or three times during the Civil-Wars at 
Rome, not out of a Zeal to the Publick Good, 
but purely to Gratifie his boundleſs Ambition. 
It was rather through Imprudence than Gene- 
roſity, that he opposd the Deſigns of Mark- 
Antony, without any the leaſt Proſpe& of 
Fruſtrating them For to ſay that it proceeded 
from a noble Reſolution of rather Dying than 
allowing of a Tyrant, is what can never be 
pleaded in his Defence, ſince if he had been rea- 
dy to embrace Death, rather than ſee his Coun- 
try enſla ved, he might have done it with a 
greater Grace in the Times of Ceſar, inſtead of 
changing of ſides, and ſuffering himſelf to be 
carry'd away with the ſucceſs of the Conque- 
rour. Beſides, all the other Actions of his Life 
had been fo full of Cruelty, that we may well 
impute this laſt Act of his in oppoſing of An- 
tony, rather to an extreme Ambition, than to 
2 true Greatneſs of Mind. Such another, but 
of leſs Judgment, was his Enemy Cataline, 


whoſe Conſpiracy laid for the Ruin of Rome, 
7 pProv'd 
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prov'd only the Deſtruction of -himſelf and his 
Accomplices. To theſe Experiences and Exam- 
ples I might add abundance more of the ſame 
Nature, had Ia deſign of Collecting Hiſtorical 
Matters of Fact, rather than of giving you ſome 
ſhort Hints of them. Let us then for once take 
eAfſops Advice, who would not have us under- 


take any thing, till we are pretty well ſatisfied 
of the Event. 


FABLE LXXII. 


Of the Cat and the Cock. 


HE Cat laid violent Hands upon a 

Cock, and having noreaſonable Pre- 
te ce for ſo doing, could only charge him 
with being troubleſome to his Neighbours, 
diſturbing them in their ſleep, and break- 
ing their reſt. That which I do, replies the 
Cock by way of Excuſe, is for their Advan- 
lage, that they may riſe betimes to their Work. 
What you ſay, replies the Cat, ſignifies no- 
thing, for thou 414 Villain and a Raſcal to 
the higheſt Degree; and ſo Salacious, that to 
Gratiſie thy Luft, thou makeſt nothing of De- 
bauching thy Mother, thy Siſters, and all thy 
Relations. The Cock would have put in 
his Plea to this alſo, but the Cat would 
hearken no more to his Logick; and 
being more enrag'd than ever, Come, come, 


lays 
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ſays he, we have had exough of your Fooleries, 
ana am reſolv'd to have my Revenge on you to 
Day. 


The MO R AL. 


14 HIS Fable bears a very near Reſem- 
blance to that of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, and gives us to underſtand that tis an 
eaſte matter to find a Pretence to make away 
wich the Innocent, when once his Deſtruction 
is concluded upon. In vain does ſuch a Perſon 

nce found reaſons, and juſt excuſes in de- 

e of his Innocence, fince they are Obſti- 
nately bent upon his Ruin. He is always made 
to believe that he is a Delinquent, and thoſe 
very Actions are reckond a fault in him, of 
which his Accuſers and Judges are as guilty as 
the Perſon accuſed. For whereas there is not 
a Man in the World ſo Vertuous, but what has 
fome Blot or other in his Life; fo there is not 
one ſo Profligate, but what has a Pretext for 
his Wickedneſs, and draws a ſpecious Varniſh 
over his Actions. This really proceeds from 
hence, in that every Vertue is plac'd in the 
midſt of two Vices; by which Means the Wick- 
ed take an Occaſion of calling their Vices by 
the Name of a Vertue; or of giving them 
the Name of a Vice. Thus for Inſtance, we of- 
ten ſtyle Covetouſneſs Frugality ; and ſome- 
times we term Frugality Sordidneſs and Stingi- 
neſs. And thus, ſay I, if it happens that any 
great Man is refolv'd upon the Death of ano- 
ther, for having generouſly ſpoke up in the be- 


half of his Countries Welfare, he will be ſure 
to 
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to meet with too many Flatterers about him, 
who to haſten the Execution, will not fail to 
charge the Innocent with being a Calumniator, 
Factious, and an Incendiary. In the like man- 
ner, if any other ſhould in the juſt defence of his 
own Life, draw a Sword againſt a Perſon that is 
in Favour or Credit, either upon the account of 
his Birth or Eſtate, tis enough to plead only the 
Action, and to make an Example of the Perſon, 
tho' the whole proceſs be unjuſtiſiable. But the 
Juſtice of God, which cannot be put off with 
any Diſguiſe. and which is the true Sun, -whoſe 
all piercing Rays penetrate the thickeſt Dark- 
neſs, can truly and really diſtinguiſh, between 
the Innocent and the Guilty, and has no reſpec 
of Perſons in the Puniſhment of the greateſb 
Prince or the meaneſt Peaſant ; for it needs no 
pretence to Chaſtiſe, nor any proof to Convince. 
Before it the Mighty become Weak and Feeble- 
nor can the wicked ſuborn falſeWitneſſes to per- 
vert the Cauſe : Before it the Grandees.camplead: 
no Privilege of Blood, the Innocent: are afraid, 
of no Oppreſſion, the Vertuous lay claim to 
their Reward, and no other difference is to be 
be ſeen among Men, but ſuch as is made by their 
Vertues or Vices. This Conſideration ought. ta- 
make Perſons of Quality to tremble, and to di- 
vert them for ever from all thoughts of Cruelty. 
eſpecially from that which, under the pretence 
of doing the Publick Service, is executed in ta- 
King away the Lives of the Innocent. 


FABLE 
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FABLE LXXIII. 
Of the Fox and the Bramble. 


intoa Hedge to get rid of the Dogs; 
but in catching at a Bramble to break his 
Fall, he ran a whole ſet of Thorns into his 
Feet. Finding himſelf in this fore and 
bloody Condition, all he could do was to 
break out into Exclamations. Thou Lil. 
lain of 4 Bramble (ſays he) I fled to thee in 
hopes of meeting with Aﬀſiſtance, and thou 
haſt made my Caſe worſe than it was before. 
Tos are miſtaken (replies the Bramble) for 
Jou may thank your ſelf for it, who mou'd if 
you cou'd have plaid the ſame Tricks with me, 
as you have done with others. 


The MORAL. 


Ere thy Brains turn'd, thou fooliſh Ani- 
| mal, when with thy Paws thou ven- 
turedſt to graſp a Bramble beſet with Thorns; 
and what doſt thou at preſent mean by venting 
thy Complaints? Doſt thou not know that in 
ſome things a quite different Conduct ought to 
be uſed from what is practiſed by others, and 
that there is as much need of Artifice as Judg- 
ment in getting well over them? Are we en- 


dued with ſo much Grace our ſelves, as impru- 
| dently 


; HE Fox being hard purſu'd, leap'd 
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dently to aſſociate with the Vicious and the 
Vertuous alike, without making any difference 
between the one and the other? Certainly a 
quite different Conduct ought to be obſerv'd in 
theſe matters. For in keeping Company with 
the Good, our Hearts and our Lips (as we ſay ) 
ought to go together; or Words ought to be 
plain and free, our Actions unreprovable, and 
we ought to exceed both, if it be poſſible, in 
the ſincerity of our Intentions. But with reſpe& 
to the others, we cannot be too much upon the 
Guard, nor too much upon the Reſerve ; ſo true 
isit, That the Heart of the Wicked is conſtantly 
upon the Watch to ſurprize us. Beſides, we 
ought likewiſe to make a diſtinction with reſpect 
to our Practices, and to behave our ſelves quite 
otherwiſe towards the Great, than we do to- 
wards the Little Folks; it being certain that 
Men of an elevated Poſt love a great deal of 
Reſpect, and we are miſtaken if we depend much 
upon their Complements. It is their Delight 
then, to have ſomething morethan common Du- 
ty paid to them, and to pretend to be ſeiz d with 
a Reverential Awe in their Preſence. As to 
their private Concerns, tis in my opinion an Act 
of Prudence to intermeddle with them as little 
as may be; and farely to excuſe our ſelves, by 
pleading our Inability. To this purpoſe, very 
pertinent is the Reply given by an ancient Phi- 
loſopher to King Antigonus, who preſs'd him to 
let him know what Boon he ſhould grant him. 
What your Majeſty pleaſes (ſays he) beſides your Se- 
cret, By this he would give us to underſtand, 
how dangerous it is to have too deep a hand in 
the Intrigues of Princes; which others cxpreſs 
by this Saying, Have to do with @ Prince, - Fou 

ade 
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bade with Fre; that is, if we would expect to 
reap any Advantage from either, we muſt not 
approach too near, nor keep at too great a di- 
ſtance from them. So true is it likewiſe, that 
at a diſtance the proſpect of any Happineſs we 
expect, does not ſhine ſo bright upon us as we 
could deſire; whereas on the contrary, we run 
the risk of being ſcorchd by its Heat, if we 
come too near it, or are too eager in our purſuit 
after it, 1 omit ſeveral other diſtinctions, re- 
lating to the manner of our Converſing with 
Men, becauſe it ſeems to me next to impoſſible 
to expreſs tbem, conſidering that they are as 
many and various as the Conditions and Hu- 
mours of the Perſons with whom we have to 
do. As for inſtance, no queſtion is to be made 
but that a different Deportment is required from 
us towards the Aged than towards the Young ; 
towards Strangers than towards our Country- 
men; towards Men of the Sword than towards 
thoſe of the Gown ; towards the Sick than to- 
wards the Healthy. But whereas it would be 
too invidious a Task to inſiſt on the variety of 
tboſe Conditions, let it ſuffice to have touch d 
at this time on the moſt material Diſtinctions, 
viz the method of Converſing with the Wicked, 
and of behaving our ſelves towards Great Men, 
Leaving therefore the reſt to the prudence of the 


Reader, we paſs on to a new Subject. 
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FABLE LXXIV. 
Of a Fiſherman. 


Fiſherman that underſtood Fidling 

better than Fiſhing, ſat him down 
by a River fide with his Tackle about him. 
At firſt he play'd upon his Flute, ſuppo- 
fing by that fine Harmony to catch abun- 
dance of Fiſh. But when he perceiv'd no- 
thing to come of it, he caſt his Net into 
the River, and had a great Draught. As 
he was taking them out of the Net, they 
tell a Capering and Frisking like mad. 
What Sots are you (lays he) when I gave you 
a Tune you would not wag a bit, but now you 
are for Dancing without Muſick. 


The MOR AL 


Ince there 1s no occaſion to enlarge much on 
this Subject, I ſhall ſay nothing more about 

it, but that every thing done in its due Seaſon is 
graceful ; and on the contrary, when any thing 
is miſplaced or perverted from its natural uſe, 
it becomes very diſagreeable For the proof 
of this, I need only appeal to every Day 's Ex. 
perience, without inſiſting any further upon the 
matter, becauſe I have elſewhere treated on this 
very Point; and the Subject of this ſeems rather 
to belong to the exterior Behaviour, than to 
any ſolid Science and Regulation of the Man. 
ners. R FABL 
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FABLE LXXV. 
Of the Cat and the Mice. 


Cat had deſtroy'd a world of Mice in 
A a Gentleman's Houſe, one after ano- 
ther. The Mice perceiving that hardly 
a Day paſſed but one or other of them were 
devour'd, called a general Council, to con- 
fult together about their common Safety. 
We muſt no longer (ſaid they) pretent to ſtir 
below, unleſs we would run into the very Jaws 
of our Enemy: Let us then keep aloft, and 
we ſball be out of his Reach. Puſs ſmelt out 
the Deſign of the Mice, and would no 
longer appear in open Hoſtility, but hung 
her ſelf by the hind Feet upon a Pin faſ- 
tend to a Wall, as if ſhe had been ftark 
Dead. The Plot being thus laid, one of 
the Mice took a View of the Matter, and 
was {o wile as to diſcern the Cheat, Look 
ye Friends, ſays the Mouſe, tho? you ſeem to 
hang there like a Gliſter-pipe, yet I can rc 
more truſt you, than I can 4 Dragon. 


The MO R A L. 


* Allegory has been already ſufficiently 
1 explain d in one of the foregoing Fables; 
wherein we have obſervr'd, that we ought to 
beware of falling twice into the Hands of the 
F Wicked; 
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Wicked, but always to diſtruſt them, and to inter- 
pret all their Actions in the worſt Sence, even 
tho' they ſhou'd have the ſemblance of Piety 
in them. For as the Devil who is their Prince, 
ſometimes transforms himſelf into an Angel of 
Light, in order to deceive Mankind; juſt fo 
the Wicked draw a falſe Vail of Contrition 
over their malicious Intentions ; and counter- 
feit a Mock Repentance, on purpoſe to draw 
backJinto their Snares thoſe that they have once 
Trepand. But what Man is there ſo much an 
Enemy to himſelf, as to be cajoled by their Im- 
poſtures, eſpecially if he has once ſmarted for 
being deceived by them? And yet tis obſerva- 
ble, that Men of Probity and Good-nature do 
too often confide in them, either becauſe they 
are Naturally inclin'd to Pardon, or elſe be- 
cauſe they are not Proof enough againſt the 
Stratagems and ſecret Wiles of ſuch under- 
mining Varlets. For in Truth, they lay their 
Trains after ſuch a Manner, that to keep them 
from holding any Correſpondence with good 
Men, Philip King of Macedon was (as Plutarch 
relates it) in the right on't, when he gather d 
together a Body of them that were inſuppor- 
table to his State, and baniſh'd them to a cer- 
tain Place, where they founded a City call d 
Poneropoles, i. e. a City of Rogues and Villains, 
This ought to put us in Mind of the like Sepa- 
ration that ſhall be made at the end of the 
World: For then (as our Saviour aſſures us) 
the Angels ſhall: ſever the Wicked from the 
Good, and ſhall caſt them into the Lake of Fire, 
where ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of Teeth. 
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FABLE LXXVL 
Of the Country-man and the Stork. 


Counrry-man laid his Nets to catch 

Cranes and Geeſe, which had done 
much damage to his Corn: Among the 
reſt he took a Stork, who finding her ſelf 
caught by the Foot, 1ntreated .the Coun- 
try- man to give her a Releaſe, telling him 
that ſhe was neither Crane nor Gooſe, but 
a Stork the moſt uſeful of all Birds, and 
one that conſtantly bore a filial Reſpect to 
her Parents. I know all that (ſays the 
Country-man) as well as jou; but ſince you 
are talen in ill Company, you muſt even ſuffer 
with them. 


The MORAL. 


I'S the Province of Lawyers, rather than 
of Philcſophers to determine whether 
they who have kept bad Company, ought to 
be Puniſh'd for the Crime which the Wicked 
have committed. I know that *tis the common 
Practice among Judges, to eſteem them as Guil- 
ty, and to paſs almoſt always the ſame Sentence 
upon them, as upon Criminals. But Philoſo- 
phers are not ſo haſty in the Matter; and be- 
fore they ſtyle a Man Wicked, they enquire 
whether his Actions be ſuch, and whether he is 
labituated to them. Upon ſuch a narrow In- 
| quifition, 
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quiſition, they find that good Men very often 
keep Company with the bad, tho' in Truth 
they are not touch'd with the leaſt Tincture ot 
their Vice, nor with any Inclination towards 
it. However in this their Conduct they cannot 
be excus'd, being Guilty of the higheſt Impru- 
dence For if they be really Men of Probity, 
we muſt conclude, that nothing can be more 
intolerable to them, than the Practice of the 
Wicked, as well becauſe Contraries do Natu- 
rally fly from each other, as becauſe they are 
fortified againſt it by a conſtant Reflection, 
and are bent to an Averſion of Vice by ſuch 
Principles as a good Conſcience ſecretly inſtils 
into them If then they take ſo little Plea- 
ſure in ſuch Converſations, and if over and 
above they are ſenſible how Prejudicial they are 
to them, is it not a Sign of the higheſt Impru- 
dence to keep ſuch ſcandalous Company, and 
— as their Inclinations are utterly averſe 
O 

To this a good Man may reply, that he is fol - 
licited thereto by their conſtant Importunity, 
that they wait upon him at his Levee in the 


Morning, invite him to Dinner, write to him 


at every turn, load him with Complements, 
and in a word never leave him at reſt till he ad- 
mits them to his Acquaintance, Which he 15 
forc'd to comply with more out of Civility, 
than out of Good-will, But weak and inconſi- 
derate Youngſter ! Had it been thy Fate with 
Priam to have admitted of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus's Civility in ſuffering the Wooden-horſe 
fall of Armed Men to enter Tr and become 
Maſters of it, how ſeverely wouldſt thou have 
paid for thy Civility ? And canſt chou queſtion 
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but that the Vicious are as much thine Enemies) 
as the Greeks were to the Trojan; and that their 
Converſation will be as Fatal to thee, as the 
Wooden horſe was to them? Doubtleſs, my 
Friend, thou may'ſt well ſay tis thine own Act 
and Deed, it the Wicked become at laſt too 
Familiar in thy Houſe, whatſoever Preſents 
they make, or how Complaiſant ſoever they be 
unto thee. Who has taught thee to Purchaſe 
Civility at ſo dear a Rate, as to be tyed up to 
it at the Expence of other Vertues? Does not 
this look like a Meanneſs and Sheepiſhneſs of 
Spirit, to be thus Servile to other Peoples Hu- 
mours ? Has Complaiſance ſuch rigorous Rules, 
as to oblige us to keep Company perpetually 
with our Enemies? Since then there can be no 
worſe Enemies than the Vicious, let us conſider 
that the leſs Vertue we are Maſter of, the leſs 
Oppoſition can we make to their Temptations : 
As on the Contrary, if we are endued with a 
great deal of Vertue, the loſs we ſhall ſuſtain 
in keeping them Company, wiil doubtleſs be 
the Greater, and reflect the more upon our Re- 
putation. Since then this is True, that an un- 
becoming Modeſty hinders us from ſhutting our 
Doors againſt them, and from pretending to 
be Engag'd when they know we are not, let us 
avoid them as the contagious Peſt of our 
Souls, and as ſuch as will endeavour to render us 


like themſelves, or at leaſt others will ſuſpect 


us to be ſo. If they have any good Inclination 
in their Minds of changing the Courſe of their 
Life, they ought to give Teſtimonies thereof 
before we venture to have any Familiarity with 
them; and to apply themſelves to Men of Age 


and Wiſdom, to whom ] do not pretend to pre- 
15 ſcribe 
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{ribe theſe Rules ; on the contrary, I deſire to 
follow their Advice in the Conduct of my own 


Life and Actions. 


18 


— 


FABLE LXXVI. 
Of the Shepberd s Boy and Country- men. 


Shepherd's Boy keeping Sheep upon 

the Hills, gave his Neighbours two 
or three falſe Alarums, by crying out, The 
Wolf the Wolf, when there was none 
came nigh him. At laſt the Wolf came 
in good earneſt, and then he bawi'd till 
his Heart ak'd, without any Souls ſtirring 
to his Aſſiſtance, ſo that the Sheep became 
an eaeſi Prey to their Enemy. 


The MO RAI. 


HIS Young Boy loſt his Credit and his 
Sheep upon the Account of his Lying Fa- 
culty ; the ufual Fate of your common Lyars, 
who are ſeldom belieyd even when they ſpeak 
the Truth. Witneſs, that Barber of whom 
Plutarch tells us the Story, who being look'd 
upon in Athens as a Notorious Babbler and Ly- 
ar, heard by chance on the Pyrean Port from 
one who had made his Eſcape on board a Sloop, 
that the Army of the Athenians was entirely 
Defeated. Upon this without Fear or Wit he ran 
immediately to carry the Nes into the Town, 
| „ a 
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as if it had been the beſt in the World. The 
common People were Exaſperated againſt him; 
and ſuppoſing it to be only a Lye of his own 


Invention, they fiez'd him, and carry'd him 


directly before the Magiſtrates ; where upon 
S. ſp cion that he had Invented this Story 
ſo Prejudicial to the State of Athens, 
it was 1eſoly'd he ſhoud be put to Death. But 
as they were going to Execute him, as good 
Luck wou'd have it, an Expreſs arriv'd upon 
the Spot, which juſtified that Babblers Re- 
port and ſav'd his Life. For the People con- 


cern'd at theirown private Loſs, as well as at 


the general Blow given to the whole Commu. 
nity, diſpers'd of a ſudden, and went home 
to Lament this Fatal Accident. As for the 
Barber, he was left bound to a Stake for four 
Hours together, without any Bodys offering 
to releaſe him ; till at laſt about Evening one 
took Pity of him, ard did him that Friendly 
Office. Tis remarkable, that no ſooner was 
this Tattler releasd, but the firſt Word he 
ſpake, was to enquire whether the Captain 
General was not kill'd upon the Spot; ſuch an 
Influence had rhe itching Deſire of Talking 
upon his Mind. | 
This Story 1s the true Allegory of the Fa- 
ble now before us, ſince conſtznt Experience 
aſſhres us, that if a Man is once addicted to 
utter Falſhoods, he has crack d the Reputation 
of being a Man of his Word for ever. Ari totle, 
being ask d this Queſtion, Mbat gets the Lyar ? 
Replies, He ges this by the bargain, not to be Cre- 
dited, ever when he ſyeaks the Truth. Cicero, the 
Prince of Latin Eloquence is of the ſame Mind 
with the Philoſopher, when he ſays, That the 
N | Man 
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Man who once becomes a Bankrupt to the Truth, 
will ſtick no more at Perjury than he does at 
a Lye. So that (adds he) the Gods have real- 
ly aſcertain d the ſame Puniſhment for Lyars, 
as they have for Perjur'd Perſons. Herein me- 
thinks for a vain Itch of Lying, a Man parts 
with that which he ought to hold as the neareſt 
and deareſt to him, viz. his Reputation; an 
Action certainly the moſt fooliſh, and the moſt 
inconfiderate imaginable, becauſe nothing in 
the whole Conduct of our Lives can more con- 
duce to the ſerving our Friends, as well as the 
Promoting our own private Intereſt, than the 
being eſteem'd Men of Veracity and Sinceri- 
ty. Hence tis likewiſe that Æ op aſcribes this 
Folly only to a Boy, ſuppoſing it beneath a 
Man to he Guilty of a pernicious and an im- 
pertinent Lye. If this be ſo, how many Grey- 
headed, and Grey-bearded Boys are there at 
Court, whoſe Glory it is to bafflle one, to 
mock another, and to employ their whole 
Time in ſuch childiſh and infignificant Fooleries, 
as draw no other Conſequence after them, be- 
ſides the loſs of their Reputation? We ought 
therefore to endeavour all we can to ſpeak 
the Truth, ſince that alone is the Object of the 
Underſtanding; and tis an Abuſe offer d to that 
Noble Faculty, to feed it up with Lies. 

But here it may be Objected, that I my ſelf 
tranſgreſs the Advice which I give to others, in 
that Ientertain my Reader with mere Fables, and 
amuſe my ſelf in deſcanting upon imaginary 
Things: But I wiſh to God all the Lies in the 
World were ſo Beneficial as theſe are. 


FABLE 
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F ABLE LXXVIL 
Of the Ant and the Pigeon. 


Thirſty Aat as ſhe was drinking at 
A a Rivulet, had the Miſchance to 
all in. A Dove that fat perching on a 
Tree which lean'd over the Water, ſee. 
ing the poor Ant ſtruggling for her Life, 
immediately brake of a Bough with her 
Bill,and drop'd it into the Stream, by which 
Means the Anteſcap'd from drowning. No 
fooner had this paſs'd, but a Fellow came 
upon the Spot with a fowling Piece in his 
Hand, and was juſt going to fire at the 
Pigeon. The Ant ſeeing it, gives the 
Fellow ſuch a Sting on his Leg, as made 
him miſs of his Aim through the Fright, 
and to let of his Piece to no Purpoſe. 
The Pigeon taking the Alarm, fled away, 
and ſo got rid of that imminent Danger, 


The MO RAI. 


"THERE is not the leaſt Difference that I 

know of between the Allegory of this, 
and that of the ſixteenth Fable. I refer my 
Reader therefore to what has been ſaid there, 
only with this Item, That even the brute Crea- 
tures themſelves have a Senſe of Gratitude for 
Benefits receivd Men therefore are with the 


higheſt Reaſon in the World obligd to this, 
| eſpecially 
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eſpecially if they conſider what our Saviour by 
the Mouth of St. Paul tells them, That it x mn e 
bleſſed to give than to receive. Of this the Hea- 
thens themſelves ſeem to be ſenſible, eſpecially 
Pythagoras, one of whoſe Excellent ſayings is, 
That the true way of reſembling God, u to be uni- 
werſally Beneficent. Add to this, that there is 
not the leaſt good Office which we do to ano- 
ther, can be ſaid to be loſt ; but which will un- 
doubredly meet with its full Recompence ei- 
therin this World or the next. 


= 


F ABL E LXXIX. 
Of the Fh. 


Fly fell once into a Pot full of Meat, 
and perceiving her ſelf like to be 
| 


Med with the Broth; Mell, ſays ſhe, 
this comes of Gluttony ; Thave Eat and Drank 
ſo much, and am got ſo deep in fort, that 1 
am ready to Die of a Surfeit. 


The MORAL. 


Shall compare the Fly in the Fable to the 

Voluptuous, who Plunge themſelves into 
their Pleaſures ſo deeply, that they therein 
meet with their own Fate, and have an end 
put to their inſatiable Deſires. The Voluptuous 
are their own Decoys, like filly Fiſh they run 
cagerly upon the Bait, and forward their own 
Deſtruction- 
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Deſtruction. But we may likewiſe compare 

them more properly to Swine, ſince like them, 
they put a ſlight upon all that is truely Pleaſant 
and Delightful, that they may wallow in their 
Naſtineſs and Beſtiality, from whence the Ruin 
of their Souls, as well as the Impairing the 
Health of their Bodies inevitably proceeds, 
For 'tis great odds, but that that Man who 
addicts himſelf to a ſoft and luxurious Life, 
and who denies nothing to his brutal Appe- 
tites, muſt needs meet with an untimely End. 
Any one of thoſe Voluptuous Perſons may 
well ſay with the Fly in the Fable, I have Eat 
and Drank, and ſwilld my ſelf ſo much, that I am 
ready to Die of a Surfeit, Tis true, I would for 
their ſakes ſtrike out the Word Surfeit, ſince 
ſuch Epicures (as the Poet obſerves) may be 
weary of their Pleaſures, but are never ſurfeit- 
ed by them, For even when Nature denies 
them the Gratification of their brutal Luſts, 
their Inclinations are ſtill eagerly bent that 
way. Hence *tis, that they tantalize them- 
ſelves, raving after the Enjoyment of a Happi- 
neſs, which they are not capable of Enjoying, 
This is their Hell upon Earth, whilſt they 
teaze themſelves with the Hopes of graſping a 
Pleaſure, which glides away from them juſt as 
they think they have it within their reach. 
What is this but a fooliſh Imagination and a 
ſicken d Brain, to keep up a ſcorching Flame in 
the Heart, whilſt the reſt of the Body is a Sta- 
tueof Congealed Ice ? 

Thus wretchedly did Tamerlane the Great 
ſpend his old doting Days; he forgot all the 
Glorious Actions which he had done, and was 
O bent on his Infamous Luſts, that when his Im- 

_ potency 
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potency couꝰd allow him to do nothing elſe, he 
was for debavching his Eyes and his Fancy. 
What a brave and honourable End was it for 
this great Man to make ? He took no other care 
in prolonging his Life, but purely to gratiſie his 
Debaucheries; whereas the Vertuous do impa- 


tiently wait for their approaching End, as that 


which will be their Admittance to everlaſting 
Happineſs. By this Means their old Age is 
troubled with no Remorſe, nor do they Die 
drenchd as it were in carnal Pleaſures and De- 


lights. 


FABLE LXXX. 
Of Mercury and a Carpenter. 


Carpenter felling of Wood near a 

River, conſecrated to Mercury, as ill 
Luck would have it, his Ax fell into the 
Water; highly concern'd at this Accident, 
he ſat him down by the Bank of the River 
to bewail his Loſs. Mercury taking Pity 
of his Caſe, preſented himſelf before 
him, and ask'd him the occaſion of his 
Grief; which he no ſooner underſtood, 
but ſhewing him an Ax of Gold, he ask'd 
him whether that was his. The Poor Man 


freely told him, No; upon which Mercury 


brought him another of Silver, which he 


diſown'd to be his, At laſt he ſhew'd. 


him 
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him an Iron Ax with an Wooden Helve, 
which the Carpenter acknowledg'd to be 
the very Ax he had loſt. Upon this Mer- 
cury approving of his Honeſty, by the 
frank Declaration he had made, beſtow'd 
upon him all Three. The Carpenter o- 
verjoy'd with his good Fortune, made 
all the haſt he could home; and up and 
told his Comerades the whole Story, 
This put one of the Company on the Gog, 


Le OY who reſolv'd to try if *twere poſſible for 


him to meet with tlie ſame Luck. Away 
he went to the River, flung his Ax into 
the Water; then ſat him down on the 
Bank, and pretended to take on mightily 
for his Loſs. Mercury came immediately 
to him; ſmelling the Cheat, ſhew'd the 
Fellow an Ax of Gold, and asked him 
whether that was his? Tus the very in- 
dividual ſame, replies the Impoſtor. But 
the God to Puniſh him for his Impu- 
dence, neither gave him the Ax of Gold, 
nor that which he had purpoſely thrown 
into the River. 


The MOR AL. 


\ \ 7 ERE it my Deſign to Canvas the Fa- 
| bles of AÆſop after the manner of Hu- 


maniſts, I might ſpend ſome time in enquiring, 
why our Author introduces Mercury, rather 


than, any other Deity to the Aſſiſtance of the 
12 Poor 
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Poor Carpenter, in recovering his Ax for him 
and why the Ancients look'd upon this God as 
the Tutelar Deities of Artiſans. But that is 
not the Point I ſhall inſiſt upon at preſent, ſince 
'tis foreign to my Purpoſe and Deſign. All I 
ſhall therefore do, will be be to collect ſome» 
thing from hence, that may be Proper to regu- 
late the Manners. And here in the firſt Place, 
I ſay, that by the extraordinary Grief of the 
Carpenter we may Learn, that *tis the Proper- 
ty only of weak and groveling Spirits, to be- 
moan themſelves for the loſs of Temporal and 
Periſhable Enjoyments, which are in their own 
Nature of as little Value as this pitiful Ax. 
Men ought not therefore to be ſo mightily con- 
cern'd at this, unleſs they wou'd ſhew them- 
ſelves to be of as mean and as ſelf-intereſt'd 
a Spirit as your common Artifans are- For in 
the Poſſeſſion of Temporal Bleſſings, we meet 
with no other Advantages from them, than the 
Carpenter does from his Ax; they are only our 
Tools or Inſtruments to promote our better In- 
tereſt, and are no farther conſiderable, than as 
they Advance our everlaſting Concern. 

Being taken as ſuch, Ion that they may al- 
lure, nay offer ſome Violence to our Senſes, 
which are Naturally in Love with, and Fond 
of thoſe things that tickle and pleaſe them : 
However they ought not to have ſuch an Aſcen- 
dant over our Afﬀections, as that the Loſs of 
them ſhou'd coſt us one Tear, or the leaſt 
token of Sorrow. Firſt, Becauſe of the great 
Diſproportion there is between the Dignity of 
our Natures, and the Meanneſs of all Worldly 
Enjoyments; and then upon the very Account 
of our uſing and applying chem to our _— 

| whie 
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which alone render them Amiable to us. But 
if we only Love them upon that Account, it 
thence follows, that we are not ſo fond of 
them as we are of our own Satisfaction; to 
which every Man 1s an Enemy that grieves at 
the Loſs of mere outward things. From the 
whole I infer, that the very ſame Reaſon which 
puts us upon deſiring of Temporal Bleſſings, 
ought to make us ſit down contented, whene- 
ver Providence is pleas d to take them away from 


US, 
But to paſs on to the other particular of the 


Fable, which is the Gift beſtow'd upon the Car- 
penter by Mercury, for the Honeſty he perceiy'd 
to be in him. This informs us, that ſooner or 
later Vertue will have its Reward ; and that 
there is no time miſpent in the Practice of it. 
This does not-indeed ſeem to hold always True 
with reſpe& to the Courſe of this World, 
wherein we ſee abundance of Vertuous Souls, 
who are ſtri& obſervers of the Laws both of 
God and Man, Bandy'd about, Perſecuted, and 
made as it were, the Sport and Paſtime of For- 
tune. They who Envy ſuch, are in the wrong 
to think them Miſerable, ſince their Happineſs 
conſiſts not in the Opinion of others, bur in the 
' inward Calm and Serenity of their own 
Minds. And in Truth, whoever is but ac- 
quainted with the raviſhing Contentments of 
their Breſts, with the ſweet Tranquility of 
their Lives, with the Pleaſantneſs of their So- 
litude, and with the charming Delights they 
feel in the Peace and Quiet of their own Fami- 
lies, will never dare to ſay that they want a Re. 
ward: No, he will rather Envy their Felicity, 


and look upon it as more Preferable than all the 
Riches 


r n ma 
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Riches and Grandeur of the World beſides. 
But ſuppoſing they were Deſtitute, and ſtrip d 
of thoſe earthly Advantages, Vet is there no Ex- 

ctance of any for chem in Heaven? To what 
purpoſe did e/£/oop introduce a God, for the 
Conſolation of this Poor Man, had it not been 
to teach us, that tis in God the Vertuous ought 
to put their Truſt; that tis from him they 
ought to expect every thing; and in ſhort, that 
tis he who will never leave them nor forſike 
them; but inſtead of a Bleſſing as contempti- 
ble as the Ax in the Fable, will beſtow upon 
them one of Gold and Silver; z. e. he will in- 
ſtead of Vain and Corruptible, beſtow upon 
them everlaſting Riches. But as for the Pro- 
jets of Hypocrites, who under the Semblance 
of Vertue and Probity aim at nothing but Rich- 
es and their own Intereſt, we need not queſtion 
but that God will have them in Deriſion, and 
that he will Puniſh them inſtead of pouring his 
Benefits upon them. Tho we ſhoud fee them 
Proſper in the World, attended with a large 
Retinue of Slaves and Vaſlils, and making a 
pompous glaring Figure in the Eyes of Men, 
yet we ought not from thence to conclude them 
Happy. We ſhou'd wait for the End of all, 
before we paſs any Judgment on the Matter; 
for the Concluſion often ſhews us, that th ſe 
very Riches which they have unjuſtly ac quir'?, 
and which they have been ſo fond of, render 
them Odious to every Body, and ſometimes Sa- 
criſice them to the publick Reſentment : ſo true 
is the Obſervation of the Royal Preacher, That 
Riches are too often kept for the Owners thereof to 
their on hurt, and that thoſe Riches periſh by evil 
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travel, and the Rich Man begettetb a Son, and 
there M no, bing in Du Hund. 


2 
n 


FABLE LXXXL 
Of a Boy and his Mother. 


A School-Boy ſtole a Book from one of 
his Companions, and brought it 
home to his Mother, who took it from 
him without ſo much as ſay ing, Why did je 
Jo Child? Another time he ſtole ſomething 
of greater Value, and brought it likewiſe 
to his Mother ; who was {o far from cor- 
recting him for it, that ire ſcem'd to he 
better plęasꝰd than before. Thus from one 
thiag to another, meeting with no Check, 
the habit of Pilfering grew up with him; 
till at laſt being caught in the Fact, he was 
carry d before a Magiſtrate, brought to 
the Bar, and after a fair Trial was Sen- 
renc?d to Death. As he was going to Exe- 
cution ſeeing his Mother following him and 
making a ſadoutcry;he intreated the Office 
to favour him ſo far as to let him have a 
Word with her in Private,which they very 
readily granted. At the fame time then, 
pretending to whiſper to her, he clap'd his 
louth to her Ear, and bit it clear off. At 
this the Woman fell a roaring ; and the 
| whole 
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whole Company cry'd out ſhame upon the 
Thief, not only for his Robberies, but for 
this unnatural Barbarity to his Mother. 
Hereupon the Criminal made this dying 
Speech to the Spectators. Gentlemen, 1 
would not have you ſtartled at what I have 
done to my Mother. Was fhe the In- 
ſtrument of bringing me into the World, ſois 
ſhe the Occaſion of harrying me out of it, For 


had ſbe whip*d me for ſtealing the Book at firſt, 
that wou'd have been an Ame upon me, wou d 
have kept me from Pilfering again, and I 
{bou'd never have come to this ſhameful End. 


The MOR AL. 


T acedemonian Matron might with a good 
Grace have conniy'd at her Son's Thie- 
very, ſince the Laws of that Nation allowed 
them to Rob one another, to which they 
were train'd vp from their Child-hood. For 
Prometheus and Mercury, if we will credit the Po- 
ets, were the firſt who invented Thievery, 
purely out of an Emulation of excelling each 
other in this dangerous Myſtery. But as for 0- 
ther States they puniſh'd this Crime with the 
utmoſt Severity, and wou'd ſuffer none to en- 
rich themſelves by W1ong, or Robbery, How- 
ever this does not hinder, but that there are a 
great many Thieves at this very Day, who make 
it their Buſineſs unjuſtly to rob their Neighbour ; 
and who ule a thouſand Tricks to defraud the 
Innoceat, the Orphans, and the Widows of 
their Right. 
As all the World is full of ſuch a raſcally Ge- 
neration of Men, ſo does it likewiſe abound 
S 2 with 
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with Thefts, and ill acquired Poſſeſſions. For to 
inſtance in the Sovereignties of the Earth, all 
theſe, they ſay, are founded upon Uſurpations, 
varniſhd over with the ſpecious Title of Con- 
queſt z and in truth, whatever Perſons of Con- 
cience the great Potentates af the World 
may be ; yet upon enquiry it will be found 
that they are ſprang from the Loyns of ſome 
Uſurper, or (to ſpeak in ſofter Terms) of ſome 
juſt Conquerour; ſince by the Law of Nature 
no Man has a greater Privilege than another. 
Then as to the Men of the Sword, whether by 
Sea or Land, *tis well known, that moſt of 
thoſe Live upon Ravaging and Pillaging ; as 
Virgil declares, when he introduces them ſpeak- 
ing 1n theſe or the like Terms : 


War & our Trade, Plunder our only Aim ; 
Fe cannot Live on Air, nor fight for empty Fame. 


The ſame may be ſaid of Men of Trade and 
Buſineſs, among whom I am apt to believe there 
are ſome of unſpotted Reputation in their Cal- 
lings: But it muſt likewiſe be acknowledg d, 
that on the other hand, there are but too many 
who make uſe of the ſpecious Pretence of Juſtice 
and Piety , Conſcience and Religion, the better 
to Countenauce their Exactions and Uſury. In 
ſhort, tis almoſt certain, that as ſoon as a Man 
hath heap'd up an exceſſive Maſs of Riches, hc 
is rather influenc'd by a Bad, than by a good 
Conſcience, And yet after all, we make an Ex- 
ample only of your Petty-Rogues, who have 
rob'd us of a ſmall Sum, whereas tis poſſible 
they might have ſav'd their Necks fromthe Hal- 
ter, had their Robbery been conſiderable, ſo 
corrupt is the Age we live in, and ſo prevalent 

are 
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are Riches both to bribe the Evidence, the 
Judge and the Jury, 

If we would enquire into the Original of this 
Miſchief, we ſhall find that ſuch Thieves, as 
human Juſtice lays hold of, commonly fall into 
this Diſgrace, through a defe& in their Edu- 
cation, and becauſe they receive not die Corre- 
ction in their Youth, as Ap wiſely obſerves. 
For if Parents would but infuſe betimes into 
the Minds of their Little Ones, a juſt Abhor- 
rence of Vice, they would never have the Sor- 
row of ſeeing them brought to ſuch a ſhame- 
ful End. But we too often ſuffer this Vicious 
Habit to grow up inſenſibly with chem from 
their Childhood, when they are not under the 
leaſt Apprehenſions of the Laws. No wonder 
then, if it increaſes by degrees with their Age, 
and becomes at laſt unconquerable, when they 
are arriv d to Maturity. For tis then that the 
Dread of Puniſhment is not forcible enough to 
put a ſtop to their Vicious Inclination, which is 
almoſt become a ſecond Nature to them. And 
yet, God knows, how furiouſly they vent their 
Curſes upon their Parents for their Neglect; 
and what an intolerable anguiſh of Mind do the 
Parents themſelves feel, who repent when tis 
too late, of teing inſtrumental in giving Life 
to thoſe wretched Creatures, or at leaſt of ta- 
ki ig fo little care of their Education? But I 
have inſiſted longer than I needed on the Moral 
of this Fable, which ſpeaks fo plainly it ſelf, as 
not to want a Comment. | 


83 FABLE 
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"IP FABLE. LXXX1L:: 
Of a Man that had two Wives. 


Tr was in the Jolly time of Spring, 
when a Middle-ag'd Maa, neither o- 
ver Young, nor too Old, for his Hairs were 
only upon the Turn to Grey, took a Fan- 
cy to Matrimony, and thinking one not 
enough, he married two; onea grave old 
| Matron, and the other a brisk young Girl. 
They liv'd very quietly together in one and 
the {me Houſe, and the old Wife willing 
to win upon her Husband's Affection, every 
time ſhe Comb'd his Head, pluck'd off all 
the Black Hairs ſhe could meet with ; and 
the like did the young Girl by his Grey 
Hairs ; ſo that at laſt hetween em both he 
became balder than old Time. 


The MORAL. 


| SOP. in my Opinion, ſeems to hint by 
this Fable at his diſlike of Polygamy; 

that is, the having of more Wives than one at 
a Tire : A Fractice always in uſe among the 
Eaſtern Nations, which conftantly prevails by a 
ſtrange fort of Irregularity, and unnatural Li- 
centiouſneſs. As to People who have made any 
Pretences to Vertue, they have thought one law. 
fal Wife to be enough, and the moſt they have 
allow'd of, has been only a Divorce: Such were 
the Gre. and Roman, among whom Human 
: Wiſdom 


! 
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Wiſdom ſeem'd to have arriv'd to its higheſt 
degree of Perfection. But the moſt juſt and 
equitable Laws of Chriſtianicy, do not ſo much 
as allow us to part with our Wives, in order to 
Marry others, during Life. Since the caſe is 
thus, the Libertines are very unjuſt in blaming 
this ſacred Ordinance, which is certainly of Di- 
vine Inſtitution, as appointed by God himfel : 
Nature invites us thereto; both Human and Di- 
vine Laws teach it us; Vertue and Intereſt are 
equally concern d therein; and there is no Na- 
tion on the Face of the Earth that has rejected 
the Uſe of it. So that Socrates, ſtyl'd by the O- 
racle the Wiſeſt of all the Greeks, being con- 
ſulted on this Point by one of his beſt Friends, 
had a great deal of reaſon on his ſide, when 
he told him, That a Man could do nothing 
more pleaſing to God, more fatisfatory 
to Nature, or more ſerviceable to his Country, 
than to Marry an Honeſt and Vertuous Woman. 
He would have this Knot to remain indiſſolu- 
ble even to Death, and to be an Inſtance of the 
trueſt and moſt conſtant Friendſhip. 

We are then allow'd to chooſe us a Compa- 
nion, who ſhall be a Partner with us in our Ad- 
verſe as well as in our Proſperous Condition, 
and who by her Converſation may divert and 
alleviate the Uneaſineſs of our Lives. But we 
ought ro uſe Judgment in our Choice, and to 
have a regard to Circumſtances, and to ſee that 
they be ſuitable to our Condition. For when a 
Perſon finds himſelf going down the Hill apace, 
where is his Diſcretion in Marrying a young 
buxom Creature, who makes a mock at his grey 
Head and wriakled Face? Is it not moſt likely 
that ſuch a Woman will take her Revenge ac 
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one time. or other, by Solacing her ſelf 
with a more agreeable Companion than the 
old driveling Dotard at home ? And to ſpeak 
my mind freely in the caſe, if the moſt Reſerv'd 
of that Sex find it a hard matter to ſtand upon 
their Guard, and to reſiſt the Temptations of 
an Amour, even when match'd with an agreea- 
ble and unexceptionable Perſon ; what likeli- 
hood is there that they ſhould make it a matter 
of Conſcience to be true to the mere Hulk of a 
Man, depriv'd of all that Sap and Vigour, which 
is able to give them Content? 

But ſuppoſing for once that they are endued 
with ſuch a ſtock of Heroical Vertue, as to be 
able to reſiſt all Temptations, (as tis not alto- 
gether impoſſible but that they may) yet till *ris 
no better than being Wedded to a conſtanr 
Fear and Jealouſie; tis hanging a perpetual 
Alarm Watchat one's Bed's Head ; tis ſuffering 
one's Vitals to be gnawed by a worſe than Pro- 
»:etheu;”'s Vulture; and in ſhort, tis barter ing 
away all the Calm and Quiet of our Lives, for 
the Racks and Tortures of an anxious and jea- 
lous Mind. As for my part, had I an Enemy of 
Seventy Years old, who had done me a conſi- 
derable Injury, aad I wanted Grace to forgive 
him, I muſt freely own, that I would wiſh him 
no worſe a Plague than a young Wite. She 
would do me Juſtice, and ſufficiently revenge all 
the Aﬀeronts he had offer d me, by the conſtant 
Jealouſies ſhe would inſpire the old Dotard with. 
But ſuppoſe ſhe were as Chaſte as a Nun, that 
her Conduct were ſuch as not to admit of the 
jeaſt ſuſpicious or miſgiving Thought, and that 
her Husband was not Jealous, yet ſtill common 


Fame will be apt to cruciate the Man; ſince one 
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mult live in a leſs cenſorious Age than this, or 
in a State like that of Lzcedemon, not to be ſub- 
je& to the Scandal of an Evil Tongue. Suppoſe 
we ſhould be very well fatisfy'd of the Chaſtity 
of our Wives, yet others will not be of the 
Humour to believe it. The vaſt Inequality of 
the two Parties is clearly viſible to all the World, 
but the Reputation and Faithfulneſs of the Wo- 
man are not ſet in ſo clear a Light: The Beauty 
and Comelineſs of her Body ſhine forth with Lu- 
ſtre, but the Vertues of her Mind are as it were 
veil d and ecliſped beneath a Cloud. Beſides, 
her Youth placed in oppoſition to the Old Age of 
her Husband, is what every body minds, and on 
which they make their fly and malicious Re- 
marks. 
Nay, to pleaſe the old Gentlemen, let us go 
a little farther, and ſuppoſe, That their Wives 
are Honeſt, That themſelves are not Jealous of 
them, nor expoſed to the Ridicule of others, 
yet there are other things ſtill behind which 
may render their Lives very uncomfortable. For 
either they have a Love for their Wives after 
Marriage, or they have not If they do not love 
them, where is the Contentment of their Lives 
in being tied for Lite to ſuch diſagreeable Per- 
ſons? What Satisfaction can they meet with 
to render their Solitude tolerable ? Have they 
not Troubles enow already, but they muſt needs 
be heaping {fill more upon their Heads? Why 
will they give their Subſtance to be devoured 
by an. Enemy ? For if they have no Love for 
their Wives when they firſt Marry them, that 
Indifference will in time degenerate into down- 
right Hatred. Whereas on the other hand, if 
they Love them as much or more than before 
| Marriage, 
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Marriage, how wretched muſt their Condition 
needs be ? And how baſely do they betray them- 
ſelves, and fall ſhort of the Character that they 
ought to keep np? ls it not a pretty Spectacle 
to ſee an old Man in Leading - ſtrings, ſubmitting 
to Petticoat- Government? And is it not very 
Comical for one, who ought to preſcribe Laws 
to the State, to receive Laws from a ſilly young 
Girl, who has hardly Wit enough to tell Twen- 
ty? Was it not very finely done of Scipio, af- 
ter the many great Exploits he had perform, 
to Marry his Chambermaid in his old Age ? Did 
not Axriſtotle act like a Philoſopher, when he Sa- 
crificed to the Strumpet Her mia, and made a 
Goddeſs of one that Proſtituted her ſelf to every 
Porter and Footman? Can there be any thing 
more Ridiculous, than for a Man to fawn upon 
and cringe to a Woman, when he is Old enough 
to be her Grandfather? A Slabbering- bib and 
Hanging-ſleeves, a Fool's Coat, Cip and Bells 
are good enough for ſuch a filly Dotard. That 
Author was certainly in the right on't, who 
faid, Tha: Love and Majeſty were inconſiſtent toge- 
tber. And by parity of Reaſon, we may like- 
wiſe conclude, that Love is incompatible with 
old Age, ſince an old Man without a majeftick 
Look and grave Countenance, makes a very mon- 
ſtrous Figure. | 
Conſider again, I beſeech you, with what a 
Bon-grace a Man advancd in Years can Cog, 
Lye and Flatter, and pay his Devoirs to the Fair 
Beauty he Courts in Flames and Raptures. Is 
it not high time for him to leave off thoſe fulſom 
and boyiſh Expreſſions, Let me die, Madam, if 
ou are not the very Centre of n Happineſs ; I cant 
breath a Moment without the inſuence of your ſweet 
__— | P reſence 
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Preſence : Believe me, you are the only Saint IT adore, 
&c. What wretched Stu is this in the Month 
of an old Gentleman, that has one Foot in the 
Grave? When will he be maſter of bimſelf, if he 
is not in his declining Age? Does he think to 
Eternize his Memory, by being a Woman's 
Slave ? Would he have his Paſſion proclaim'd 
at "the corner of the Street in ſome mournful 
Ditty to the Tune of the Three Children in the 
Wood ? | 

But here perhaps they will object the Exam- 
ples of ſeveral Illuſtrious Perſons, who were A- 
morons in their old Age, and as ſubject to this 
irregular Paſſion as the Weakneſs of their Years 
would permit; But to produce the Evidence of 
the Vicious 15 no excuſe for Vice, no more than 
tis to commend Poiſon, by giving us Inſtances 
of thoſe who have been Kill'd by it. The only 
Inference I would draw from hence is, That if 
ſuch excellent Perſons have been in Love when 
they grew Old, and if that dangerous Paſſion 
hath at laſt prov'd their Ruin, then it follows, 
Thar tis of an extraordinary violent Nature, 
and we have all the reaſon in the World to be 
upon our Guard againſt that which has provd the 
Deſtruction of ſuch Great Men. | 

Beſides, let us remember what the Holy Scri- 
pture tells us in the preſent caſe, »:z2. That one 
of the three things contrary to Nature, is an 
Amorous or Doating old Man. But without 
inſiſting. upon other Arguments to prove the 
Miſery of thoſe Grey-bearded Men that are 
matched to ſuch young Wives, let me produce 
one of a more refin d Nature. They who pre- 
tend to be well vers in the Art of Love, tell us. 
Thar the greateſt Happineſs of a Lover conſiſts 


In 


in giving ſome Satisfaction to the Object belov'd, 
This your old Gentlemen are incapable of doing, 
and by conſequence are abſolntely depriv'd of 
the moſt ſenſible Pleaſure of Love. Nay, they 
are forced to own, that they have only the 
Thorny and Perplexing part of it, and that they 
meet with nothing but Cares and Jealouſies, 
Heart burnings and Contentions, Repinings and 
Regret. Nor would it be any hard matter to 
prove, That they cannot ſo much as hope to 
give any the leaſt Satisfaction to the Object they 
Love. For, to ſay nothing of the Coldneſs of 
their Temper, which cannot be very agreeable 
to the Warmth and Vigour of a young Woman, 
they lie under ſeveral other Diſadvantages, ſuch 
as a wrinkled and deform'd Face, a meagre and 
conſumptive Body, and a humourſome and pee- 
viſh Mind; ſo that if it is their good Fortune 
(as I ſuppoſe it may be) to meet with a Faithful 


Wife, they may thank her. Vertue for it, and 


not her Love, ſince they are incapable of inſpi- 
ring any ſuch thing into her, 

| ral over the extravagant Charges they 
muſt be at, to make amends for the Defect of 
their Careſſes; nor ſhall I ſay any thing of the 
Vexations and Diſcord, with abundance of other 
matters to the ſame purpoſe, but ſhall proceed 
to conſider thoſe uneqal Marriages contracted 
between Perſons of unſuitable Age in another 
View, that I may diſſwade young Men alſo from 


making their Court to old Women. They 


would do well to refle& upon the Misfortunes 
already mentioned, and to conſider, that they 
will certainly render the Perſon whom they 


would Marry, compleatly Miſerable, by making 


her 
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her feel the ſmart of them all; an Action no leſs 
Odious than 'tis Unnatural. Beſides, I wovld 
fain ask them, Whether they engage in ſuch a 
Match, ont of Love, or out of Intereſt? To 
which I make no queſtion they will reply, That 
'tis purely out of Intereſt, ſince 'tis not to be ſup- 
poſed, that a Man can have any Love for a Per- 
ſon that is ſo unſuitable to his Age and Inclina- 
tion. Such a Diſparity may indeed be conſi- 
ſtent with Friendſhip, but can never be recon- 
cileable to that ſoft Paſſion Love, which has 
only the Enjoyment for its Obje&, and is rais'd 
by Beauty alone. The only Excuſe then which 
ſuch Perſons can make for themſelves, it they 
would ſpeak the Truth, is frankly to own, That 
they are obliged to it in order to make their 
Fortunes, that 'tis their Parents will and plea- 
ſure it ſhould be ſo, that Neceſſity compels them 
to it, that the proſpe& of Marrying into a No- 
ble Family, and ſuch like Conſiderations, are 
prevailing Arguments to induce them thereto. 
But can there be any Conſideration in the World 


ſo powerful, as to make us Marry a diſagreea- 


ble Perſon, which ſhall pall our Pleaſt res, and 
give the check to our luclinations? Beſides, 
what a Torment, what a Hell upon Earth wall 
ſuch a Wife prove to us, by her conſtant Stin- 
gineſs, and implacable jealouſies? We muſt not 


venture to Aſſiſt a Friend, or Reward a Servant, 


for fear ſhe ſhould think *tis out of her Eſtate. 


Nay, we dare not Smile, leſt ſhe ſhould fancy 
her ſelf to be the Subject of our Mirth. Do not 
we then dearly pay for the benefit of enjoying 


her Eſtate, by becoming the greateſt Enemies 


to our own Repoſe ? But having ſaid enough of 


thoſe 
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thoſe unequal Marriages, at leaſt with reſpect to 
the diſparity of Age, I ſuppoſe I need not inſiſt 
upon the other Inequalities, which render ſuch 
Matches both uncomfortable and monſtrous, 


— 


FABLE LXXXI. 


Of a Countryman and his Sons. 


Countryman had ſeveral Sons, who 
were always Quarrelling with one 
another, and made a Mock at their Father's 
Admonition to peace and Unity. Upon 
tins the honeſt old Man, having got his 
Sons all together, ordered a Bundle of Sticks 
to be brought him. He gave them tied 
up to each of his Sons, and order'd they 
{ſhould break them. They made feveral 
attempts to do it, but all to no purpoſe. 
At laſt he bids them untie the Wands, and 
break them ſingly, which they did with the 
greateſt Eaſe imaginable. Look ye, Chit- 
dren, ſays he, this is the very Emblem of your 
Condition. So long as you are united in your 

Wills and Affectiont, you need not fear the 
very worſt of your Enemies; whereas on th? 
other fide, if you will quarrel and fall out with 
one another, your Ruin is as eaſie, as tis in- 
cvitable. 


Tye 
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Hat . tas fo wiſely invented con- 

cerning the Country-man in the Fa- 
ble, we have before obſerved in the Perſon of 
Scilarus. who upon his Death-hed having calld 
his Children together, made them try the ſame 
Experiment, and entertain d them with much 
the ſame Adviſe that is contain d in this Fable. 
This fully informs us, That the more we unite 
our Forces the leſs liable we are to be Con- 
qner d; as we have already ſufficiently evinced 
by the Example of ſeveral States and Kingdoms. 
This is ſo true in moral Actions, that it has pre- 
vail'd in thoſe that are Phyſical; witneſs that 
famous Axiom of the Naturaliſts, that Every 
Power is fironger when united, than when tis di- 
vided. | ſhall not here ſtay to draw Concluſions 
from mixed Bodies, and from the Elements that 
compoſe them, to prove this Truth, ſince that 
is the Province of another fort of Writers. 1 
ſhall only take a curſory View of the fort great 
Monarchies, in order to ſhew how far Piſcord 
contributed towards their Subverſion. 

To begin then with that of the Pans; Is It 
not certain that che Ruin of that great Monar- 
chy had its Foundation laid in the Attempts 
„ hich eu made upon his Brother, and that the 
Diſſentions raiſed by Queen Pariſatis, added the 
finiſhing Stroak thereto? Did not the Grecians 
loſe their J. iberty by the'r domeſtick Heats and 
inteſtine Diviſions ? Did not the Romans ſee 
their Commonwealth Subverted by the Civil 
Wars of P:mpey and Ce/ar? And when the Em- 
pire was afterwards Eſtabliſh'd, Did they not 

meet 
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meet with a Thouſand Misfortunes proceeding 
from their private Animoſities? Witneſs the 
Rebellion of Vindicius againit Nero, the War 
which Orho raisd againſt Virellirs, and that of 
Auguſtus againſt Antony, without mentioning a- 
bundance of other publick Calamities, from 
which they could by no means free themſelves. 
If any one ſhould object, That notwithſtanding 
this, the Fmpire Flouriſhed. To this we an- 


ſwer, That it muſt be own'd that the Decay of 


that Monarchy was viſible in its being divided in- 
to the Weſtern and Eaſtern Empires : It was by 
this Diviſion that the Goth: began to grow Great, 
and to Overun the Cities of the Empire. Nay, 
the Goths themſelves were Ruin'd by their own 
private Quarrels, immediately after the time of 
Genſeric and Gilimer. After them the Saraſius in- 
humanly Ravaged Europe and Africk, and were 
in their turn driven out of Granada, Spain, Pale- 
fine and Aſia Minor by the Confederacy of the 
Zegrians, As to their Succeſſors the Ottomans, 
they got Footing in Europe by the Difference of 
Andronicus with his Son, and ran over all Greece, 
Sclavonia, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Pelnyoneſas, 
purely becauſe their Princes were at Variance 
with one another. And if we ſhould deſcend 
lower to our own Times, and come nearer home, 
we ſhall meet with abundance of Inſtances of the 
ſame Nature, and perceive of what miſchievous 
Conſequence Factions and Parties have been to 
thoſe Kingdoms and States that have been in- 
feſted by them. But we will not enlarge any 
farther, nor trouble our Reader with too many 
Repetitions of the ſame things; we rather leave 
him to make the Application to himſelf, and to 


his own Circumſtances ; not queſtioning but " 
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will find Unity and Concord fo be as neceſſary 
in his private Family, as tis in the publick 
State. 


— — 


FABLE LXXXIV. 
Of the Nurſe and the Wolf. 


Nurſe having a froward Child, threat- 

ned to throw him to the Wolt, if he 
did not hold his Bawling. No ſooner were 
the Words out of her Mouth, but the Wolf 
who overheard all, hoping to get a Supper 
by the Bargain, waited at the Door for his 
Prey. But the Child at laſt left Whimper- 
ing, and fell aſleep, fo that the Wolftrudg- 
ed back again full of Dudgeon at the Diſ- 
appointment. Being got Home, the Sie- 
welt ask 'd him where was his Prey? Ver 
« bit on t to Night, Love, reply'd the Wolf 
in a melancholy Tone, for the Nurſe that 
promiſed to give me her Child, if it- Cried, has 
fed me only with fair Words, and baulk'd my 
Expectation. l 


The MORAL. 


JT ſeems as if Aſop was minded by this Fable 
to inform us, That we ought never to truſt 
to the Words of a Woman, ſince the molt crafty 
BY Le T have 
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have been too often deceiv'd by them. This 
may be matter of Fact, if we will credit ſeveral 
Authors, and eſpecially the Poets. Some com- 
Fare them to the Sea, becauſe of the Variable- 
neſs of their Temper ; others to the ſhifting 
Winds, and the unconſtant changeable-Moon. 
But among all who complain of the Fickleneſs 
of their Nature, there are none more bitter in 
their Invectives againſt them, than their poor 
diſappointed Lovers. 'Tis they who are the 
firſt and loudeſt in their clamours againſt what 
they formerly ador'd, and who give the looſe to 
their Anger tho alloyed with a mixture of 
Grief and Love. They act juſt as the covetous 
Man did who fell out with his Idol, becauſe it 
gave him not ample Satisfaction. They teaze 
and torment thoſe whom they before ſtiled their 
Angels and their Goddeſles, and they uſe them 
rather like Enemies than Miſtreſſes, when they 
withhold their Favours, and are Cold and upon 
the Reſerve with them. Hence 'tis that Wo- 
men are charged with Unfaithfulneſs, Levity 
and Inconſtancy, according to that of an ancient 
Poet. 


Having a Pilate thou may ſt ſafely Ride 
Over the boiſterous Waves, 'gainſt Wind and Tide; 
But never truſt to Woman s fickle Love, 


Leſt falſer than the Winds and Sea they prove: 


C 

This and ſuch like Railing was anciently uſed 
againſt Women, which Diale& is kept up to 
this Day, eſpecially when Men begin to be 
{lighted or repuls'd by their Miſtreſſes. Hence 
tis that grievous Complaints are rais'd againſt 
a Lais, a Phillis, a Flora, and a thouſand Tis 
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Jilts, who having fleeced their Cullies, gave 
them the flip, and take up with better Keepers, 
Aniereon, Horace, and Martial, are full of ſuch la- 
mentable Stories; and eſpecially Ovid in his 
Love Verſes, abounds with Invectives againſt the 
Levity of his Miſtreſles. 

But deſigning to treat the fair Sex like a Phi- 
loſopher, and not as a Poet, nor as one tranſ- 
ported with Love and Anger, I ſhall neither be 
too laviſh in Commending them, nor too for- 
ward in Diſobliging them with any unjuſt Cen- 
ſures. All I have to fay is, Thar ſuppoſing the 
Souls of all Men are equal, and yet produce dif- 
ferent Effects, according to the B dies in which 
they are lodg'd, and the Organs which they 
make uſe of, it generally happens that the Man 
is more excellent than the Woman, both in the 
greatneſs of Courage, and in the ſtrength of 
Judgment. This partly proceeds from hence, 
in that his Brain is more ſit for Ratiocination, 
as his Blood is more active, maſculine and vigo- 
rous. In ſhort, tis the perfection of Humane 
Nature, that Woman ſhould yield to Man, as 
well in the Accompliſhments of the Mind, as in 
the Strength of the Body. The reaſon of this 
is, becauſe the Conſtitution of Women heing 
purely Paſſive, is not receptive of ſo much Acti- 
vity and Vigour. On the contrary, it is mixed 
with a great deal of moiſture, and conſequently 
is more ſoft than the Conſtitution of Man. Of 
this their uſual Evacuations are a ſtanding Te- 
ſtimony, by which they diſcharge ſuch fæculent 
Blood as proceeds from too crude and flatulent 
a Conſtitution. The fame thing is likewiſe evi- 
dent from the length of their Hair, which does 
not curl as Mens doth, an infallible ſign of Moi- 
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ſure, not of Vivacity. Their very Breaſts, which 
flag when they begin to grow Old, and which 
are compos d of ſoft and glandulous Fleſh, are 
a farther proof of this Humidity which being ex- 
ceſſive in Women, weakens and breaks their 
Conſtitutions, and readers them leſs capable of 
Heroick Actions than Men. | 

However, Iwill not draw ſuch a general con- 
cluſion from hence, as admits of no Exception 
of ſome Women, who have by far excelld Men 
of the ordinary Make, and ſometimes have e- 
qualis'd thoſe of the firſt Rate, not only in Parts 
and Knowledge, but alſo in the greatneſs of 
their Courage, and their generous contempt of 
Death. Witneſs Timoclea, Judith, Zenobia, Cleo- 
patra, and in a word, the whole Nation of the 
Amazons, who for their Warlike Actions, ſo 
much Recorded in the Writings of the Poets, 
have been eſteemed as real Heroines. However 
they muſt pardon me, if with reſpect to Con- 
ſtancy and Steadineſs, I look upon them as de- 
_teQtive, and much inferiour to Men. For as to 
Stories they tell us of Thisbe, Phillis, and Dido, 
they are extraordinary Inſtances out of the com- 
mon Road; and tis my opinion that no wiſe 
Man will give credit to a Woman's Words, un- 
leſs he knows her tothe bottom. 
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FABLE LXXXV. 
Of the Tortoiſe and the Eagle. 


H E Tortoiſe being very deſirous to 

ſoar above Earth, promis'd all that 
ſhe was Worth to any one that would car- 
ry her into the Air. Upon this the Eagle 
did the Buſineſs, and demanded the Re- 
ward: But ſceing the Tortoiſe had nothing 
to give, the Eagle gave her ſuch a Squeeze 
with her Claws, that the died in theNeigh- 
bourhood of the Stars, which ſhe was ſo 
deſirous of ſeing. 


The MO R A L. 


His extravagant Ambition of the Tortoiſe 
T gives us to underſtand, That we ought: 
not to aim at moynting higher than our Fortunes, 
unleſs we are refolvd to meet with an Ignomi- 
nious Fall. The Example and the Reaſon are 
here join d both in one. For Men may fall from 
a proſperous State by their own Fault, or by the 
Envy and Malice of another, or by a fatal Miſ- 
carriage that attends their own Lives. Now all 
theſe three Reaſons couſpire as it were in work- 
ing the Downial of thoſe who are newly ad- 
vanced in the World. In the firſt place, they 
may contribute thereto by their own Fault, con- 
ſidering the little Experience they have how to 
demean themſelves in a great Poſt, when they 

14 have 
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have been promoted thereto from a mean For- 
tune. As for Envy, they are infallibly expos'd 
to it, and muſt expect to endure ſuch things as 
are inſupportable in their own Nature. From 
hence in part proceed the Animoſities that are 
rais d againſt them on all ſides it being more 
common for Men to murmur and repine againſt 
thoſe who alter their Condition, than againſt 
others, there being ſomething extraordinary in 
ſuch a caſe: For having had in their low Eſtate 
à great many Equals, they muſt conſequently 

expect the more to envy them, when they are 
once advanced to a higher Rank. 

There is likewiſe a ſecond Reaſon why the 
little Folks that are newly advanced are expos'd 
to more Hatred than others who are Great by 
their Birth. It is, viz. That in the beginning 
of their Proſperity, their Heads ſwim, and their 
Brains are like Men on a Precipice, who look 
down, and fancy that all they fee below is Lit- 
tle and Inconſiderable. From hence it comes to 
paſs that they loſe all their Diſcretion, and are 
ſo dazzled with the Luſtre which ſurrounds 
them, that they Behave themſelves, and think 
they cannot make a Fignre ſuitable to their 
Grandeur, unleſs they treat their Inferiours 
with Contempt. Tis this that creates ſo many 
Heart-burnings in thoſe that were not long be- 
fore upon the Level with them; and hence tis 
that they are fully reſolv'd to do 'em all the ill 
Offices imaginable, and triumph in their Fall, as 
if ſome extraordinary Happineſs had happen d 
to them. Thus have we ſhewn how Perſons, 
who from a low are advanced to a high State 


of Life, are ſubject to a ſudden Downfal, either 
through 
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through their own Fault, or by the Under- 
minings of thoſe who envy them. 

As to the third cauſe of their Fall, they are 
certainly more expos d to it by far than Perſons 
of Quality are, ſince tis great odds but that an 
extream degree of Happineſs will infallibly meet 
with Diſgrace. Hence like iſe tis that ſuch a 
ſort of Calamity is very pertinently ſtiI'd The 
Reverſe of the Medal, as if all Proſperity were as 
neceſſarily ſubje& ro a change, as tis for a Me- 
dal to have the Reverſe. On the other hand, a 
Perſon who is eminent in Quality, is not behol- 
den to Fortune for, but to his Birth, and there- 
fore has not ſo much reaſon to be afraid of a 
Fall. Let this therefore ſuffice to prove, that the 
change of one s Condition is full of danger, and 
conſequently that a Man ſhould not be fo very 
eager 1n railing himſelf above the State to which 
he was born, leſt falling from too great a 
Heighth, he find himſelf cruſhd to pieces like 
the Tortoiſe in the Fable. Add to this that it 
very frequently happens, that the Great Men 
who have contributed to our Promotion, be- 
come themſelves our Perſecutors. For whether 
we be really Culpable, or whether they are 
pleaſed to think us ſo, they ſometimes delight 
0 Deſtroying the Creatures of their own ma- 
eing. 


14 FABLE 
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FAB L E LXXXVI. 
Of the young Crab and ber Dam. 


A Crab found fault with hcr Daughter 
tor Crawling backward, telling her, 

Child, you muſt learn to go ſtrait forward, 
Do you, repli-s the young one, ſhew me 
the way firſt, and Pl] be ſure to follow it. 


The MORAL. 


| [th what Face can Parents expect to work 

: any Good upon their Children, when 
they Reprove and Correct them for a Fault of 
which they are notoriouſly Guilty th+mſelves ? 
What likelihood is there that they ſhould take 
the right way, if it be not firſt chalkd out to 
them by their Examples ? 1s it not a fort of Fol- 
Iy and Madneſs, to ſuppoſe that their young ones 
will follow their Advice, when they do not pra- 
Etiſe it themſelves? Certainly nothing has a 
greater Weight and Eloquence than a good Ex- 
ample All your fine flouriſhes of Rhetorick 
are not half ſo powerful to perſwade, as that is. 
The Eloquence of Cicero, the excellent Sentences 
of Seneca, the ſublime Idea's of Plato, the maje- 
ſtick Air of Plutarch, and in a word, all the Per- 
ſwaſions of the Ancients and Moderns, are not 
capable of afiefting the Heart of one that is cor- 
rupted, ſo much as one ſingle example of a ver- 
tuous Life is Speculative Reaſons are leſs pow- 


erful than thoſe drawn from Experiments; and 
Words 
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Words are not ſo readily credited as the Sub- 
ſtauce of che thing it ſelf The preſence of a 
Man of Probity and Vertue, influences the Mind 
and Affections with a certain Power that keeps 
the Audience iu love with his Counſels, and 
conve /s irreſiſtable Charms to the deepeſt receſ- 
ſes of their Souls. Now, this method ſerves for 
a Ilule nor only in the way of Speaking, but 
even in Acting If you mcan to direct a Man 
efſectually to the right way, you mult take him 

y the Hand and conduct him by your own Steps 
into the paths of Probity. For that Read is ſo 
difficult at firit, that a ſingle Traveller may ea- 
fly miſs his way, But to carry the matter fur- 
ther, if cheie conditions he requir'd of all Per- 
ſons whoſe buſineſs is to Exhort and Perſwade, by 
a greater weight of Reaſon ought they to accom- 
pany a Father s Remonſtrance to a Son. For as 
the intention of Nature points to the producing 
of like by like, ſo ſhe has imprinted in the minds 
of Children a certain itch and deſire to imitate 
the Father, that readers em Docile and Suſce- 
ptible of all his Actions. Accordingly, we find 
a Son reſembles his Father in his Words, his 
Accent. his Repartees, and the external Ge- 
ſtures of his Body ; and from hence we may 
make a juſt Inference of mutual Similicude of 
Manners. Upon this foot we cau't but conclude, 
that a Father and a Mother lie under a double 
weight of Guilt. when they give an ill Example 
to their Children, in regard that by ſo doing 
they lay the foundation of their future Ruine. 
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FABLE LXXAVIL 
Of the the ß in the Lion's Skin, 


HE Aſs ſtraggling in a Foreſt, light 
by chance upon the Skin of a Lion, 


which it put on out of hand, and ſo return'd 
to its wonted Poſture, alarming all the o- 
ther Beaſts, inſomuch that they fled from 
him. In the mean time the Owner of the 
Als made ſearch after it in all Quarters; 
and at laſt was very much ſurpris'd when 
his Aſs came running to him in this dif- 
guiſe, and began to Bray in imitation of 
the Roaring of a Lion. Upon this, he 
pull'd it by the Ears, which the Aſs had 
not cover'd, and ſaid to him, Good Mr. 
cheat who you will if you can; but for me, 1 
know you too well to be impos d upon. 


The MORAL. 


N vain, thou ſtupid ; in vain thou thinkeſt 

to ſcare the other Beaſts with the glorious 
Spoils of the Lion. Thou wanteſt Dexterity to 
ſer off the Counterfeit; thy long Ears betray 
thee, and that awful Skin with which thou art 
cloath'd can't take off thy natural Cowardice. 
The ſame 1s the caſe of all thoſe preſumptuous 
Sparks, who with a ſort of Vanity thar's equally 
groſs and unſufferable, attempt to diſguiſe _ 

elves, 
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ſelves, and to paſs for Men of greater Fortune 
and Vertue, than they really are; ſuch are ſe- 
veral of our new Doctors. who without Merit 
aſſume the Gown and the Cap, mount the Chair, 
and fruitleſsly raiſe their Voice to influence the 
Audience to think em the more Eloqennt. But 
after all, their great Appearance and Shew is 
the only conſiderable ching about em; and ſo 
long as their Knowledge and Learning is not 
anſwerable to the outward ſhew, the ſorry 
Animals are very much out in their meaſures. 
Let 'em pretend to what pitch of Learning they 
will, 'twill ſtill be eaſie to read an Emptineſs in 
the Head, that vilibly bears the Ears of the Aſs. 
Your Braggadocio's are upon the ſame lay. who 
value themſelves upon wearing long Swords, 
Swaggering and Rodomontading in the Streets, 
Huffing this and t'other Body, making long 
Steps, and aſſuming a bold Look; for if their 
Heart is not as Stout as their Looks, all this 
comes to nothing. They are quickly diſcover d, 
and Men of true Courage pity their pretended 
Valour. Your Princes that pretend to be Rich, 
the mean ſort of People that call themſelves 
Gentlemen, and the Inſolent that would paſs for 
Men of Diſcretion, run the ſame riſque with the 
former. Their Artifices may ſometimes ſur- 
prize the Mind, but ſoon after they are all ſecn 
through. 
The only Perſon that's capable of impoſing 
. upon the World for a conſiderable ſpace of time, 
is the Hypocrite that conceals his Malice and 
Impiety under a cloak of falſe Devotion. The 
Monſter thus compoſed of contrary Natures, and 
more a Coenterfeit than a Chimera it ſelf, aſſumes 
ſo many Forms, all deck d with a fair ſhew, that 
tis 
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tis very hard to find it out; by reaſon that 
Vertue is not ſubject to the Cenſure of Men, but 
to that of God Almighty. The proof of Ver- 
tue is made in Heaven, and not upon Earth We 
can't pretend to judge whether a Perſon that 
paſſes for a Devoto in the Eyes of the World, 
is ſupported with internal Couſolation, or mov d 
with a tender ſenſe of Charity, which conſiſts 
not in Action, but in Heart and Aﬀection. Some- 
times by the divine Permiſſion it ſo falls out that 
ſuch Impoſtors are laid open to the World at 
laſt; of which we had a manifeſt Inſtance in the 
Life of Jean de la Croix, that kept Spain under a 
ſort of Enchantment for a long train of Years, 
till the Emperor Charles V. communicated to her 
his moſt important Projects and Enterprizes, 
and recommended 'em to the Prayers of a Wo- 
man that he took for a Saint, tho' at the ſame time 
ſhe was in effect a moſt wretchedSinner. Andthere 
was yet a more terrible Inſtance of the ſame na 
ture in the Perſon of that famous Doctor whom 
all the Univerſity of Paris reckon'd a Saint, and 
who, by the Divine Permiſſion, role three times 
out of his Grave to proclaim his own Condem- 
nation, and undeceive the World in their opt - 


nion of his Sanctity. 
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FABLE LXXXVIII. 
Of the Frog and the Fox. 


E e Frog forſaking the Marſh, re- 
pairs to the Foreſt, where in the pre- 
ſence of the wild Beaſts, it aſſum'd the 
Profeſſion of Phyſick, boaſting that its 
Knowledge was as extenſive as that of Hip- 
pocrates or Galen. Its Pretenſions were took 
to be juſt by all the wild Beaſts, except- 
ing the Fox, who laugh'd at the Freſump- 
tion. How is it poſſible (ſays the Fox) that 
this wretched Creature with ſuch à pale and 
livid Moath ſhould be acquainted with the Re- 
medies for Diſeaſes? If tis, Why does not 
it Care it ſelf ? In earneſt, this piece of Rail- 
lery that the Fox put upon the Frog, was 
not ill grounded, for the Frog's Lips are of 
blue and wither'd Colour. | 


The MO RAL. 


HE Moral of this Fable comes near to 
that of the laſt: For here the Fox derides 
the Frog for attributing to it ſelf a piece of 
Glory to which it had no Title, and endeavour- 
ing to work the other Beaſts into an opinion of 
its extraordinary Capacity in the way of Phy- 
ſick. How often is the practice of the Frog 1mi- 
tated by a numerous ſett of Mountebanks and 
| | Quacks 
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Quacks that ſtroul up and down the World in 
order to deſtroy Mankind ? Theſe Cheats, who 
are altogether unacquainted with Science or Me- 
thod, do nevertheleſs glory in knowing every 
thing; and ply their Patients with a ſet of ima- 
ginary Remedies, which may be call'd Secon- 
dary Diſeaſes ; the mentioning of which recals 
into my memory a pleaſant Story that the Tra- 
lian Authors tell you of a poor whimſical Fellow. 
His Imagination was affected to that degree, 
that he verily believ'd, none of the Infirmities 
incident to Mankind could eſcape his Art. With 
thisView, he drew up a train of four or five 
hundred univerſal Receipts for all Diſtempers: 
So that when a Patient came to conſult the Do- 
&or, he made no more to do, but pull'd out one 
by chance, as you do at a Lottery, and threw it 
to the Patient, crying, Now thourt cur d. If 
the Patient recover'd, all was well; but if he 
did not cure him, why truly, the Diſtemper 
muſt have its run. I could dwell longer upon 
this Moral, in applying it to thoſe who give. 
themſelves out for what they are not ; but con- 
ſidering I have given a hint that way in the 
foregoing Fable, I ſhall now ſteer another courſe, 
and confine my ſelf to the Fox's Anſwer, which 
adviſes the Frog to cure the Deformity of his 
pale and livid Lips. Upon this Head, I would 
offer, That tho all ſort of Diſſimulation is odi- 
ous, when it raiſes the apparent Excelleacy be- 
yond what is real; yet that piece of Diſguiſe 
is much more ſuch, that can't cover a viſible 
Defe& relating to the affected Property, For 
inſtance, the World would juſtly cenſure a forry 
decrepit Fellow for pretending to Handſomneſs, 


or one that can't ſit a Horſe, for aſſuming the 
| character 
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character of an accompliſh'd Horſeman ; or an- 
other for glorying in the Art of Speaking fine, 
who at the ſame time does not know how to be- 
gin an Harrangue if he were put to it. And yet 
the Court is now fo cramm'd with Perſons of 
that Kidney, that you can meet with no other 
in the courſe of Converſation : Nay, the repu- 
tation of the Character runs ſo high, that Men 
of the greateſt Honour are liable to the ſame 
cenſure as well as the reſt. For they affect a 
greatneſs of Quality, which they can't juſtly 
claim; tho' at the ſame time they are poſſeſs d 
of other Excellencies that are ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh em. This Error can be imputed to no 
Source, but an overbearing itch after Glory, of 
which they reckon no Purchace ſufficient, unleſs 
it includes the univerſal Stock: Tho their other 
- Perſonal Qualities do inſure to em a competent 
meaſure, yet they chooſe to ground their Pre- 
tenſions on this unjuſt Plea ;and to render them- 
ſelves every way Conſiderable, cover their 
Weakneſs with an Air of Diſſimulation. But 
after all, they are ſo far from compaſſing their 
ends, that on the contrary they forfeit the Law- 
rels they otherwiſe deſerve, and tarniſh their 
good Qualities by ſuch an extravagant piece of 
Preſumption. *Tis therefore much the better 
way, to moderate the Aflections, and not to 
ſully the mericed Eſteem, by aſpiriag after 
more, 
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FABLE LXXXIX. 
Of two Dogs. 


Dog had ſuch a cuſtomary trick of 
Biting every one that came in his 
way, that his Maſter was forc'd to tie a 
Billet about his Neck, to give notice to the 
People to be upon their Guard. The 16 
taking this Log tor a Mark of Honour, an 
a Recompence of his good Services, was 
thereupon ſo vain, that he began to con- 
temn all his Companions: But one of 'em, 
whom Age and Gravity had render'd Ve- 
nerable, check'd his Pride in the followin 
Words: Do not you miſtake your ſelſ, my 
good Friend, in reckoning that a Badge of Ho- 
nour ; if you reckon right, you'll reckon it 4 


Note of Infamy. 


' The MOR AL. 


As in the way of Life ſome things paſs for 
A Scandalous that are worthy of Praiſe, 
ſuch as Devotion; and other things which are 
neither praiſe nor blame-worthy, ſuch as Po- 
verty, are branded with the ſame character : So 
we commonly reckon thoſe things glorious 
which are really Criminal ; ſuch as Duels, the 
Debauching of young Women, and the Inveig- 


ling of great Fortunes; and likewiſe faſten a 
| reputation 
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reputation of Glory upon indifferent things, 
ſuch as Riches and Places. For inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the praiſe due to Mediocrity, in which a- 
lone Vertue conſiſts ; the World skips over the 
middling Point, and commends nothing but the 
extream, not that which comes ſhort of Medic- 
crity, but that which ranges beyond its limits. 
This Fault is only owing to the diforder of our 
Affections which are always bent upon overdoing, 
and abſolutely condemn what is call'd too little. 
'Tis for this reaſon that we ſpeak well not only 
of the Valiant, but of the Prodigal ; and at the 
ſame time deſpiſe the Avaricious and the Co- 
ward, In like manner, in the way of Conver- 
ſation we value the facecious Man and the Buf- 
foon, or one that to ſpeak with the Falians, has 
un puoco de mato, e un puoco de bona fortuna; but 
on the other hand, a melancholy Perſon, and a 
blundering rattle-headed Man, are reckon'd un- 
ſyfferable. | 
From thence it came to paſs, that in regard 

the ancienteſt Sages condemn'd whatever they 
thought amiſs, and with joint Voices approv'd 
what was good, i. e. Medioerity; we out of an ar- 
dent eagerneſs to *em, run far beyond 'em;for we 
makeEſteem and Applauſe to conſiſt in Exceſs and 
not in Juſtice; and we call that Laudable which is 
far from being ſuch, and approaches much nearer 

to Vice than Vertue. In purſuance of this pra- 
ctice, the firſt Inſtitutors of the Nobility of 
France, were indeed of the ſame opinion with 
Ariftotle and the Romans, when they made true 
Courage to conſiſt in expoſing themſelves to all 
Dangers that fell in the way of their Profeſſion ; 
but at the ſame time they left theſe Dangers to 
be adjuſted by the Command of their Prince, or 


u the 
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the General of his Army; and declar'd that they 
ought not to hazard their Lives but in the way 
of War, for the Defence of their Country, and 
the Service of their Prince. But in proceſs of 
time, Envy and Command having rais'd Quar- 
rels in the Army, *twas made a point of Honour 
to decide 'em publickly, to prevent their being 
perpetual, and deſcending to Brothers and Sons. 
And ſince that time, theſe Gentlemen have 
thought it more Honourable to introduce the 
cuſtom of Fighting privately, and to admit no 
other Witneſſes of the Engagement but Trees 
and Rocks. Whether it be that they thought 
Valour too eaſily calld up before a multitude of 
Spectators, or that they meant to aggrandize 
the Danger by the tranſgreſſion of the Law, 
which made em liable to Puniſhment. And 
whereas in the ancient deciſions of Feuds, Duels 
were never ſet but for very juſt cauſes, ſuch as 
the Vindication either of their own Honour, or 
that of a Lady, a Miſtreſs, a Father, a Siſter, 
or a Son; the new model of private Combatting 
that now prevails, allows of all forts of reaſons, 
whether juſt or unjuſt, great or ſmall, conſider- 
able or frivolous, All manner of Diſputes, a- 
riſing upon whatever grounds, are now-a-days 
equally Mortal, and equally demand Satisfaction, 
and theHonour can't be purchas'd otherwiſe than 
by the loſs of one's Life. The more Duels a 
Man has fought upon the moſt trifling Occaſions, 
the reputation of his Valour riſes in proportion, 
and Applauſe purſues him, tho? *tis neither juſt 
or lawful. Thus you. ſee how vain we are 
of a Crime, and how the moſt ſanguinary and 
extravagant Actions paſs for handſome and lau- 
dable Exploits. In one word, the more Men 
5 one 
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one has kill'd, the more worthy is he reckon'd 
to Live; as if the true effects of Courage con- 
ſiſted only in imitating Bears and Tygers, and 
inhumanly Murdering one another upon a ſingle 
Imagination, or if you will, for nothing at all. 
And yet, do but mind the deplorable effect of 
our Weakneſs, when ſuch things fall in our way, 
we glory in the remembrance of our Exploits, 
like the Dog in this Fable, who was proud of 
the Billet his Maſter had ty'd to his Neck be- 
cauſe he was ill natur d. 


FABLE. XC. 
Of the Camel. 


HE Camel diſſatisfy'd with its Condi- 
tion, complain'd that the - Bull was 


arm'd with Horns, whereas it had none to 
guard off its Enemies, With this view it 
pray'd Jupiter to vouchſafe it Horns: But 
Jupiter not only ridicuPd the fooliſh and 
uncivil Requeſt, but crop'd its Ears into the 


Bargain. 
The MORAL. 


HE Allegory of this Fable has been ſo of- 
ten demonſtrated in other places, that I 
chooſe now to touch but ſlightly upon it, and 
only to repeat, That a boundleſs Ambition of 
| u 2 having 
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having or enterpriſing every thing, not only falls 
ſhorr of the aim, but commonly conſumes for- 
mer Acquiſitions. I have already made out this 
Truth at large, from the inſtances of all the 
Conquerors who have loſt their Kingdoms or 
Lives, for not confining their Ambition; and 

who by coveting all, have loſt all. For that 
- reaſon, I ſhall here content my ſelf with the al- 
legation of one Example forall, I mean that of 
Ceſar Borgia, who died miſerably in the midſt of 
his lofty Projects, for not contenting - himſelf 
with the Dutchy of Valentinoii, and aſpiring to 
the intire Poſſeſſion of [raly, aut Ceſar aut nibil 
being the Motto he pitch'dupon, 


—— u Wo. 
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FABLE XcCl. 
Of two Friends and a Bear. 


WO Friends Travelling together, fell 

in with a Bear ; upon which one of 

em run nimbly up a Tree to avoid the 
Danger; and the other having no hopes 
of ſaving his Lite by flight, threw himſelf 
flat upon the Ground. Immediately the 
Bear makes up to him that lay upon the 
Ground, and felt him all round, ſmelling 
rticularly to his Ears and Mouth. But 
the Man keeping in his Breath, without 
moving, this Animal which never meddles 
with Carkaſſes, took him for one, and fo. 


left 
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left him without doing any harm. After 
the Bear was gone, the Man upon the Tree 
came down, and rallying upon his Com- 
panion, ask'd him, what the Bear had 
whiſper'd him in his Ear: But his poor 
Friend having juſt cauſe to check him, re- 
ply'd, The Bear advisd me, never to Travel 
with ſuch a Friend as you. 


The MORAL. 


Eril and Adverſity are the Touchſtones for 
trying true Friends, A great many will 
Flatter you, and Viſit you, and offer you their 
Service, as long as they ſee you in a State of 
Proſperity ; and yet turn their Back upon you 
and deſpiſe you if you are Diſgracd. When 
that comes, as if they were aſham'd of having 
known you, they are the forwardeſt Men to np- 
braid you with your Miſery, and fo palliate 
their own Levity. All Ages afford us ſuch nu- 
merous Inſtances of this nature, that whole Vo- 
lumes are ſcarce ſufficient to contain what might 
be ſaid upon the Point. But the Age we live 
in is more fertile in that way than all that went 
before; and indeed Courts more than all the o- 
ther places of the World. To avoid Perfidy, a 
Man muſt retire from the Company of Mankind; 
for fo corrupt is this unhappy Age, that tis al- 
moſt neceſſary that thoſe who converſe with us 
ſnould deal with us in a cheating and diſſembling 
way. And for that reaſon methinks, the Bear 
in the Fable, inſtead of whiſpering the Man, 
That he ought not to keep Company with ſuch 
a Friend, ſhould rather have advis'd him, not to 
OV U 3 accom 
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accompany any Man with the expectation of 
being lov'd by him. 

Here it may be objected, that this Rule is not 
ſo general as to admit of no Exceptions; that 
fincere Friendſhip may be verify d by ſeveral In- 
ſtances; that Pylades offer d to lay down his Life 
for Oreſtes, Damo for Pit biat, Pirithous for Tbeſeus; 
and that in theſe our Days, we may ſtill meet 
with a competent number of ſuch as prefer their 
Friend to all other Conſiderations whatſoever. 
Well, I own that ſuch a thing as ſincere Friend- 
ſhip has been, and may ſtill be; but at the ſame 
time I hope you'l ikewiſe own to me, that any In- 
ſtance of this nature is ſuch a Rarity, that among 
a Thouſand Friends, which ſeveral boaſt of ha- 
ving, in time of Need they ſhall ſcarce find Ten 
indifferent good, and one of the true and excel- 
lent Stamp; nay, the Perſon that meets with 
one ſincere Friend in all that Number, muſt he 
be a very happy Man. But to return to our 
Moral : There's ſomething in this Fable that 
does not well ſuit the Experience of this Age; 
for inſtead of repreſenting the Infidelity of one 
that ungratefully forſakes the Friend he preten- 
ded to love, under the Circumſtances of Pover- 
ty, Baniſhment, or Diſgrace of a Prince ; here 
Aſep gives us an inftance of a Man that deſer- 
ted his Friend whenin danger of Death; which 
ought rather to- be imputed to Fear than 
to Perfidiouſneſs. So that this Example is not 
a true Picture of what Men are at preſent; for 
we ſee a great many Men expoſe themſelves to 
Danger out of à regard to their Friends, and 
even draw their Swords in their Defence, tho? 
their chief view all this while is rather to avoid 
Infamy, and acquire Glory, than to teſtifie on = 
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tender regard for their Friend. But when he 
has the misfortune to be Perſecuted by a Great 
Man, afflicted with Sickneſs, loaded with Mi- 
ſery, confind to a Goal, or taken into the Cu- 
ſtody of a Serjeant, if he then meets with a 
faithful Friend, I muſt ſay, that, in my opinion, 
tis a thing that rarely happens, and is not to be 
met with but among extraordinary Men. How- 
ever, *tis a certain mark of perfect Vertue, and 
an inviolable Affection; for as Gold is tried in 
the Furnace, ſo is the Fidelity of a Noble Soul 
in time of Adverſity. | 

Tis therefore neceſſary, if we mean to ſtand 
this Teſt, to make a generous Conqueſt of the 
Love we all have for our ſelves, and to accom- 
pany the Perſon whom we call our Friend, thro' 
the Steps of Miſery,or elſe to acknowledge free- 
ly that he's no Friend of ours. For true Friend- 
ſhip being founded upon Vertue, (according to 
the Prince of Moral Philoſophers) and Vertue 
being raisd above Affection; tis a neceſſary 
conſequence, that a true Friend will de ſpiſe At- 
fliction when put in the ballance with the In- 
tereſt of the Perſon he inves. Beſides, all lau- 
dable and honeſt Habits run commonly of them- 
ſelves to Eternity, if they are contracted as the 7 
ſhould be; for we ſeldom ſee a Devout Religi- 
ous Man turn Lewd and Profane, if his Zeal wa 
true and fervent ; and by the fame rule, a tru: 
Friendſhip well contracted and deeply rooted, 
will not be unhing d by the frowns of Fortune, 
or diſtance of Time. 


4 FABLE 
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FABLE XCll. 
Of two Pots floating in a River. 


WO Pots, one of Earth, and the other 

of Iron, being left ſtanding upon the 
ſide of a River, were carry *d down by the 
rapidneſs of the Stream. The Earthen Pot 
being afraid of breaking, Fear nothing, crys 
the Iron one, I'll take care to prevent that. 
Well ſaid, replies the Earthen one; bat if 


by the violence of the Stream, or any other chance, 


T ſhould happen to knock againſt thee, I ſhall 
be ſure to be broke, and for that reaſon 'tis 


better for me to conſult my own Safety in part- 
ing with tee. 


The MO RAL. 


His Fable teaches us not to aſſociate with 

- Perſons more Powerful than our ſelves; 
not only by reaſon of the Damage we may ſu- 
ſtain upon a rupture, but likewiſe in regard that 
while the Alliance is undiflolv'd, tis ſtill a dan- 
gerous thing to offer to equal our ſelves with 
thoſe whoſe Power and Fortune have rais'd 'em 
above our Circumſtances. Since the Great Men 
are the Gods of the Earth, it behoves Little 
Folks to fear their Thunder. To be upon a pa- 
rallel with them, is a piece of Vanity that in- 
ſpires us with indecent Pride, and puts us to 


Charges unſuitable to our Circumſtances; a9 
FEY that 
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that's the reaſon that ſuch Condu@ does always 
terminate in our Loſs, and very often in our 
Confuſion and Ruine. Twas with this view, 
that Cicero ſaid, Equals Aſſociate eaſily and happily 
with Equals; and Ariſtotle in like manner, The 
moſt ſolid Friendſhiv among Men, that contracted 
between Equals. 1 do not deny but there is and 
ought to be a Friendſhip of Dependance, in 
which the one Party has a fort of Prerogative 
or Superiority over the other, as that between 
a Sovereign and his Favourite, a Father and a 
Son ; but then this Friendſhip ſhould ſeem to 
level em as to that point upon which the mu- 
tual Love runs. For inſtance, a Prince leſſens 
or lowers his Station, and in ſome meaſure rai- 
ſes that of his Favourite, in imparting to him a 
Secret. But ſtill, this fort of Good-will and 
Benevolence, is almoſt always follow'd with a 
dangerous end, if the Favourite does not govern 
himſelf with a great deal of Prudence ; and all 
this is only owing to the vaſt Inequality of the 
two Friends; and by conſequence, there's a 
neceſſity of a juſt proportion between the con- 
tractors of Friendſhip, if you would have it to 
be true and laſting, 


FABLE XCIII. 
Of the Bull and the Goat. 


Bull being purſued by a Lion, and 
wanting a place to hide it ſelf, run 
up to a Cave, thinking to be {helter'd there; 


upon 
* 
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upon which a Goat plants it ſelf in the 
Mouth of the Cave, and offers to encoun- 
ter the Bull with his Horns. This piece 
of Inſolence provok'd the Bull to the laſt 
degree, inſomuch that he Bellow*d for An- 
ger. I ſee very well, ſays the Bull, the rea- 
ſon of this rude Reception; *tis becauſe I'm 
upon the flight ; but if my Purſuer were gow, 
I'd make thee ſenſible that there's a wide diffe- 
rence between the Strength of a Bull and that 


of a Goat. 
The MO RAI. 


Ere we find an Example of the moſt ſcan- 

dalous Cowardice that can invade the 
Breaſt of a Man; namely, to fall upon a Man in 
Diſtreſs. The Latines call it inſultare affiifto ; 
and ſome of the Roman Sages are very unwilling 
to believe that any Soul can be ſo black as to 
give way to this Action, which exceeds Barba- 
rity it ſelf. And yet tis ſo common in our days, 
that a Man is no ſooner Diſcountenanc'd and 
Diſgrac'd by a Great Man, than the Courtiers 
turn tail upon him, and add to his Misfortune 
by ſome malicious Report or other. Misfortunes 
render a Man Culpable in the Eye of the Court. 
They look upon you as Blacken'd with all the 
Crimes that are, if you are not poſleſsd of the 
Favour of one Man, who perhaps is very inſuffi- 
cient and unadvisd in his Conduct. They fly 
from you as from a Plague; they diſdain to be 
ſeen in your Company, and grow pale when 
they meet you. In ſhort, they ſtand in a po- 
ſture of Couftraiat , their Bread lies at the 
= Stake z 
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Stake; and ſo any thing will go down with them 
ſooner than entertaining a Man that's Diſgrac'd. 
Nay further, they'll run you down with bad Of. 
fices, in order to juſtifie their Patron's Enmity, 
that ſo they may inſinuate themſelves more into 
his Favour, or elſe to cover Diſloyalty, You 
ſee this mean Action is attributed by «ſep to 
the Goat, the naſtieſt and moſt ſtinking Animal 
that is. Of the ſame Kidney are thoſe who per- 
ſecute Orphans, teaſe Widows with Law-ſuits, 
pillage the Poor of the ſorry remains they've 
left em; and in a word, all thoſe unnatural 
Wretches who trample upon the Afflicted. Sure 
we are not out of the way, if we call theſe Men 
Cowards , for 'tis not fair. to avoid Attacking 


a Man openly or by himſelf, and yet to fall up- 


on him in a croud, when overpower'd by a plu- 
rality of Enemies. 


* 


— —_ 


FABLE XCIV. 
Of an Ape and ber Brats. 


Vpiter had one day a mind to call all the 
Animals before him, in order to ſce 


which of em had the prettieſt Young ones. 


Accordingly they all repair d to the Ren- 


dezyous, The Beaſts came running in, 


the Fowls flew with a ſpeedy flight, and 
the very Fiſhes d:ew up upon the brink of 


the Water, to put in their reſpective Claims, 


At laſt the Ape makes up to the Place; and 
all 


— 
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all the reſt as ſoon as they perceiv'd it at a 
diſtance, fell a Laughing and Rallying upon 
the naſty Bum of his Brats: But the Ape 
was of another mind: Joa are not Judges, 
ſays the Ape, *:is in Jupiter's Breaſt to give 
the Reward of Beauty where he thinks fit. For 
my onn part, I think my little Ones look ſo 
prettily, that they truly deſerve a preference 
before all the reſt, This being ſaid in Jupi- 
ters hearing, he himſelf could not forbear 
Laughing. 


The MORAL. 


"PRE blind Affection of the Ape to its Brats, 
| teaches us how apt we are to be guilty of 
that ſort of Weakneſs, and how things are miſ- 
repreſented to us when we ſee em with the 
Eyes of Friendſhip- One would think we are 
like thoſe in a Yellow Jaundice, who take all 
Objects to be Yellow, becauſe they have a yel- 
lowneſs ſpread over their Eyes The cauſe of 
it is this: Our Will being already engag'd, takes 
its Engagement to be reaſonable and juſt; inſo- 


much that having by degrees taken up a habit 


of Loving our own Children, we inſenſibly fall 
into that of putting a Value and Eſteem upon 
'em, in order to render our Paſſion excuſable, 
or to make our Children ſuch as they ſeem to us 
to be. This cuſtom impoſes a ſort of Law that 
keeps us from diſeſteeming them, or thinking 
'em Faulty, It tacks our Approbation to all 
their Actions; and puts upon us ſo far, as to 


make us ingenious in finding Excuſes for their 
Faults, 
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Faults, tho' never ſo apparent; by reaſon that 
Blood and Nature puſh us upon it with a ſweet 
ſort of Violence. But after all, this Fault which 
is ſo commonly pardon'd and overlook'd, is not 
leſs than other Imperfeftions. For tho? we 
muſt allow a great deal to Friendſhip, yet we 
owe no Deference to our Miſtakes and Lyes. Our 
Will muſt be Captive, but not our Underſtand- 
ing. In ſhort, we ought to correct the Faults 
- our Children, and not take em to be per- 
_ 

This Fault may be juſtly charg'd upon moſt 
Mothers in theſe our Times, who careſs and 
idolize their Children, as being the moſt accom» 
pliſh'd Maſter-pieces of Nature's Work, The 
Lacedemonian Women were not guilty of that 
Weakneſs ; they themſelves deliver'd up to 
Death ſuch of their Children as had been guilty 
of a baſe Action, and commanded 'em to Die, 
or to wipe off the Scandal they lay under. Such 
was the Mother of Braſidas, who being told by a 
Foreign Ambaſſador, by way of Complement, 
That at his Maſter's Court a great deal of Re- 
verence was paid to the Memory and Valour of 
Braſidas, whom all Nations look d upon as the 
Braveſt of all the Lacedemonians. Upon the re- 
ceiving of this Complement, I ſay, ſhe gene- 
roully reply'd, Good - Mr. Stranger, be aſſur d you 
are miſtaken in the making that judgment of Braſi- 
das: I know for a certainty he was a good Man, but 
at the ſame time I know that Lacedemon afforded 
many better. O magnanimous Anſwer! Here 
we meet with a Spirit that was not Weak, nor 
byaſsd by Self love, like that of other Wo- 
men, and even Men themſelves, who praiſe 
and admire. nothing but what they * 

an 
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and take all beſides to be Imperfect and Faulty ; 
in imitation of that Spark, that carry'd the Sins 
of others in the fore-port of his Satchel, and his 
own behind, that he might never ſee em. 


FABLE XCV. 
Of the Peacock and the Crane. 


Crane, treated 1c with a great deal 
of Contempt, and boaſted of his own fine 
Plumes. At laſt the Crane, not being able 
to bear its Vanity, replies, I/ owa that no- 
thing can be more beautiful than your Feathers, 
provided you'll own to me, that "tis a hard 
matter for you with all your Feathers, to reach 
the top of the Houſe, whereas with one bold 


flight I pierce the Clouds. 
| The MORAL. 


I Take it, there are in this Book two or three 
Fables that tend all to the ſame purpoſe with 
this, viz. That Nature has endow'd each Ani- 
mal with ſome Faculty or other, that's capable 
to give Satisfaction to all the World; and that 
with ſuch Juſtice and Proportion, that none is 
diſcontented with what's allotted em. Tis true, 
ſome are too Jealous upon their Share; that is, 


they are puff d up with their good n 
an 


: HE Peacock being at Supper with the 
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and reckon others unworthy to be put in the 
Compariſon with them. Theſe detracting Men 
fall foul upon the Faults of others with a foul 
Tongue that ſpares nothing; for which reaſon 
the Pſalmiſt calls it a ſharp-ſet Razor that cuts 
off the piece without being felt. That's the 
dangerous Tool that ill baſe- ſpirited Men make 
uſe of againſt ſuch as are not well provided with 
Nature's Gifts. On the other hand, if they 
have any thing themſelves that. is Laudable, 
they put ſo high a value upon it, as if all the 
World were far ſhort of em, and they the only 
Individuals of their Species. Such inſtances of 
Preſumption, if weſurvey 'em narrowly, are ſo 
many marks of their Folly, and twigs of that 
Vanity that renders em univerſally Hated. Grant 
they have a Title to ſomething above the reſt 
of the World : What then ? I ſee no reaſon 
why they ſhould upon that ſcore Ruin others, 
ſince 'tis not to be believ'd that God who has 
done all things juſtly, has usd Men ſo unequal- 
ly, as to leave any without a ſuitable Proviſion. 
You ſee the good Father of a Family contrives 
his Laſt Will to the Benefit and Conveniency of 
his Children. leaving to one his Portion in Mo- 
ney, to another in Goods, if he inclines to Traf- 
fick; to a third in Land, if he loves a Rural 
Life; and to a fourth a Military or Civil Poſt, 
according as his humour leads to the one or the 
other: At this rate all of em reſt ſatisfied with 
their reſpective Portions, tho' in earneſt he that 
has got maſt Money, has the Ballance on his 


FABLE 
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FABLE XCVIL. 
Of the Huntſman” and the Tyger. 


A Sa Huntſman was going into the Fo- 

reſt with his Bow, the Tyger ad- 
vis d with all the other Beaſts to retire, al- 
ledging, that he alone would quickly make 
an end of that War. In the mean time 
the Huntſman purſues his Sport, and ſhot a 
great many Arrows, one of which light 
on the Tygre, and wounded him dange- 
rouſly. When the Tyger return'd to his 
Companions, the Fox obſerving that he 
had much ado to pull the Arrow out of the 
Wound, ſays : How now, is it poſſible that 
ſuch an ugly Bufineſs ſhoald happen to one ſo 
Valiant as thee? What for a raſh Fellow was 
he, that preſum'd to wound thee ? I know no- 
thing of the Matter, replies the Tyger, ozly 
that I am wounded ;, and the Wound being ve- 
ry large, I gueſs from thence, it muſt be 4 
Man that gave it. 


The MOR AL. 


Ki Antigonus was one Day entertain'd with 
| the Sight of a Company of Soldiers, that 
were all ſhot through and through, maim'd in 
their Limbs, and disfigur'd with deep Scars ; 
an 
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and given out for the braveſt Fellows in the 
World: Upon which he ſaid to the Captain 
that ſhew'd em: Indeed I take theſe to be ty ve 
Fellows, but I take thoſe who gave em ſuch Marks to 
be yet bra der. The King meant, that upon the 
Point of Courage, we ought not to be laviſh in 
our Encomiums upon thoſe who boaſt too much 
of their Valour ; for tis certain the unluckieſt 
Fellow that is, may calily find his Maſter : Wit- 
neſs the Valiant Turnu, in the Divine e/£neids, 
who having made tal ring with his Praiſes, and 
threatned all Eureye with an Arm more violent 
than a Thunderbolt, met at laſt with an AÆAneas, 
who with all his Modeſty and Piety reduc'd him 
to reaſonable Terms. The ſame Author gives 
us a ſecond Proof of this Matter in the Perſon 
of Car us, who thinking himſelf invincible at the 
Flail, had the boldneſs to deſire all the Trojan 
and Sicilian Youths, and after all was overcome 
by old Ezrel/us, whoſe Age and Diſuſe were a 
ſufficient Argumeat of diſpenſing with that way 

of combating. 3 
By theſe Examples, Virgil had a mind to in- 
form us, that Pride is oftentimes lower d after 
a manner that ſeems extraordinary, and that by 
Enemies who in appearance are impotent, but 
in effe& brave. For a certain Proof of this truth, 
we need only to look back to little David, who 
by his Ingenuity, and the ſupport of a good 
Cauſe, ſurmounted all the Efforts of the power- 
ful Goliab. And tho* this Inſtance does not ſeem 
to be altogether Natural, yet we can give very 
juſt Natural Reaſons for the Event. Firſt of all 
it may be alledg'd, That theſe haughty preſump- 
tuous Enemies, attack the weaker with ſo much 
careleſſneſs, that tis beneath em to be equipp'd 
| X With 
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with good Arms, and mounted on a well ma- 
nag'd Horſe, or to obſerve the Rules of the 


School. In the next place, Nature oftentimes 
makes amends for the Imperfections of the Body 


by the Qualities of the Mind; inſomuch, that 


we generally ſee Men of moderate Strength and 
Agility to be Men of good Senſe ; whereas your 
Coloſſas's, your Limbs of Giants fortified and ſer 
ont like Citadels, are for the moſt part dull Fel- 
lows. From whence it follows, That an Inge- 
nious thinking Man may eaſily vanquiſh em, and 
make their Strength bow to his Wit. This 1s 
prov'd to us, in a Fabulous way, by the prodigi- 
ous Defeats of Monſters, in the Poets and the Ro- 


man Authors; the Hydra of Lerna, for inſtance, 
the Nemean Lion, Meleager's Boar, the Death of 


Andriac bus, and of Faunus, which are feign d to 
be done by Cunning and Activity, rather than 
Force, and that with as much Praiſe and Glory, 
as if it had been done by pure Wreſtling, Nay, 
Virgil mentions two ways of defeating, viz. by 
force, and by what he calls Dolus. Now by Do- 
las he does not mean malicious Trick and Cheat, 
but a dextrous way of fighting, which ought ra- 
ther to be call'd Ingenuity than Fraud. And if 
this be admitted of when the Adventurers are 
equal, tis yet more reaſonable when one of em 
is abſolutely unequal to the other in Strength or 
Vigour, For tis not only allow'd of, but *tis 
decent for the Weaker to aid himſelf with his 
Gunning, as Renaud does in Tafſas, who diſplays 
all the dexterity of Fencing upon Argant, that 
ſurpaſs'd him both in Force and Experience. 
But we'll paſs from Poetical Examples, to true 
Matter of Fact. Deodort de Gozon, Knight of the 
Order of St, Jobn of Feruſalem, whoſe Merit ay 
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fer d him afterwards to the Poſt of Great Ma- 
ſter of the Order: This Knight, I ſay, having 
a mind to encounter a furious Dragon that di- 
ſturb'd the whole Iſland of Rhodes, accuſtom'd a 
Horſe and two of his Dogs to an Image reſem- 
bling this Monſter, inſomuch that they did not 
fear to accoſt it in effect; and thus by joining 
Ingenuity to his Valour, he carried the moſt 
glorious Victory that ever was obtain'd. What 
is faid of private Combats, is applicable to ge- 
neral Ingagements, in which, if one fide out- 
number the other very much, recourſe muſt be 
had to Ambuſcades and other Stratagems. In 
thoſe caſes, a General muſt ſet divers Plots on 
foot, and narrowly obſerve the Meaſures of 
Time and Place, and take ſuch other Advanta» 
ges, as may inable him to coap with his Enemy. 
Upon this Score Scanderberg has merited more 
renown than all the other Generals ; for wich a 
Flying Camp that never exceeded 10000 Men, 
he always beat the Grand Seigneur's Armies, the 
leaſt of which conſiſted of 30000 Men, and 
ſome of 70009. His common Saying was, 
That he was not a good General, who could not 
defend himſelf with a flying Camp againſt a nu- 
merous Army, provided he knew the Country 
that was the Seat of the War. Sertorius and 
Spartacus ſeem to me to have follow'd his Foot- 
ſteps in this ſott of Glory; for they never had a 
proportionable force, and yet they made Head 
for a long time againſt the moſt Victorious Na- 
tion in the World; nay, they never yielded til 
they were betray d. Of this Stamp was Zumenes 
among the Ancients, and in later Times Aam- 
feld, who in the Troubles of Germany, by joyning 
Prudence and Conduct to his ſmall force, made 
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his Men ſtand, fight and retire, after a Method 
that was altogether extraordinary. But 'tis too 
tedious a Task to verify by Examples the two 
Truths that eſp points to in the Ingagement 
between a Tyger and a Man; namely, That the 
moſt miſchievous Men meet very often. with 

thoſe that Maſter 'em, and that Condutt and In- 
genuity, back'd with Courage, does commonly 
overcome force. Indeed if tis without Cou- 
rage, it deſeryes the Name of Trick, rather 
than that of a commendable Cunning, which is 
approvd of among Men of Honour and Bra- 
very. 


FABLE XCVII. 
70 Of Four Bulls and a Lyon. 


Our Bulls enter into a League for their 
mutual Safety, ingaging not to for- 
lake one another, let the Danger be what 
it would. And ſuch was the effect of this 
League, that the Lion who faw em feed- 
ing together, durſt never attack *em in a 
Body, tho? he was never fo hungry. But 
in order to compaſs his Ends, he per- 
ſwaded 'em to part by fair Words; and 
then aflaulting each of 'em apart, found 
it an eaſie matter to pull em all in pieces 
one after another. | 


The 
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E Union of theſe four Bulls, whoſe joynt 

Forces were invincible by the Lion, im- 
ports a very common Allegory, that we have 
met with ſeveral times in the foregoing Reflexi- 
ons; I ſhall therefore forbear to recall a Subject 
ſo often handled, for fear of tyring the Reader, 
and without mentioning a Truth ſo manifeſt, 
ſhall only leave this Elogium upon Concord. Con- 
cord is 2 Vertue that eſtabliſhes Families, that 
inlarges and fortifies Empires, repulſes Foreign, 
and keeps up Domeſtick Force; that renders Men 
ſociable, and brings Arts to Perfection: In ſhort, 
tis the moſt deſirable good that Mortals can 
enjoy. 


FABLE XCVIILL 
Of a Fir-tree and a Buſh. 


Here goes a Story that in former 

Times the Fir contemning with the 
Buſh, glory'd in its Tallneſs, and boaſted 
that it was of Ule for the Maſts of Ships, 
and the building of Palaces, whereas the 
low and abjet Buſh was goo for nothing. 
But the Anſwer 1t receiv'd, was to this 
purpoſe : Why, you ſawcy Fir, I ſee you haue 
Vanity enough to proclaim all the Good you can 
X 3 treſena 
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Pretend to, and the Inſolence to rally upon my 
Misfortunes; but why do not you likewiſe tale 
notice of your own particular Diſadvantages, 
and the good Fortune I enjoy? Tell me, thou 
Wretch, when the Mood feller cuts thee down 
with his Axe; what would thou not give to be 
like unto me, and plac d in as ſecure a Sta- 
FIOR, 
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Have a ſufficient handle of excuſe for not re- 

calling the Morality of this Fable; but the 
Matter is ſo charming, that, I preſume, ſome 
{mall Repetition will ſtill go down. For the 
purpoſe ; This Fable teaches vs, That a Medio- 
crity of Fortune is preferable to Rich a nd 
greatneſs of Circumſtances ; the truth of which 
is enforc'd by ſeveral Reaſons, particularly one 
receiv'd in all the Schools of the Philoſophers ; 
namely, That the Medium is more excellent 
than the Extreme. This is made out from the 
Conſideration of all created Things, from the 
vaiverſal Opinion of all Men of common Senſe, 
from the Proverbs, and from a great many 
weighty Reaſons 3 for queſtionleſs all Exceſs 
muſt needs be annoying, whereas Mediocrity 1s 
convenient and agreeable to the Nature of the 
Univerſe, and particularly to that of Men, If 
it is offered that there are ſome Qualities with 
which we cannot poſſibly be over-ſtock'd : I an- 
ſwer, That in ſpeaking of Mediocrity, I did not 
point to intellectual Vertues, ſuch as Wiſdom, 
Prudence, Knowledge, and Religion, which 
tan ncver be poſſeſs d in too large a Meaſure ; 


ſuch 
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ſuch is the Excellency of their Nature? But we 
cannot ſay that of Riches, which are the Subject 
of our preſent Enquiry, in regard they are only 
enjoy d in a material way, and ſo the Exceſs may 
be Vicious. The firſt Reaſon I ſhall here make 
uſe of to prove that Mediocriry is preferable to 
on over-flowing Meaſure of Riches, is, the in- 
trinſick Dignity of Mediocrity. The ſecond ſhall 
be drawn from the danger that enſues from the 
one, and the perfe& Security that accrues from 
the other. 5 
I affirm then, that immoderate Riches are 
pernicious to a Man as much as any thing can be, 
as being levell'd at once both at his Soul and Bo- 
dy. As for the Soul it muſt be own'd, that Vice 
is the Ruine of that, for there is nothing elſe 
can hurt it. It fears neither Fire nor Water nor 
Torture; its Nature is raiſed above all corpo- 
real Sufferings, and nothing but Sin can deſtroy 
it. This Opinion is grounded not only on 
Chriſtianity, but even on Moral Philoſophy ; 
witneſs the Peripateticks, whoſe great Maſter 
has ſcrued the Ethicks to the greateſt Pitch they 
ever can arrive at in the Opinion of Men. Now, 
as the Maxims of Chriſtianity, and thoſe of the 
Heathens vouch for this Truth, That nothing is 
ſo pernicious to the Soul as Vice; ſo we cannot 
bur joyn with the Philoſophers in affirming, That 
Vice lies in the point of Exceſs: And irom hence 
it is an eaſie Inference, That all Riches are dan- 
gerous to the Soul For what can draw us to 
exceſs, more than Exceſs it ſelf ? How ſhall a 
diſorderly thing teach us Moderation? And how 
ſhall over-doing and ſuperfluity be compatible 
with Mcdiocrity ! Tis the ſuperfluity of Riches 
that as occaſioning ſumptuous Feaſts, proves the 
X 4 Source 
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Source of Gormandizing; and our Deſires being 
once moved by the Object, it is impoſſible to fir 
always befere a rich Table, to have nice Dain- 
ties before our Eyes, to hear the Songs of the 
Jolly Companions who Jook upon Wine as their 
Elements; tis impoſſible, I ſay, to be enter- 
rained with ſuch Shows, without partaking of 
their Vice by imitation, notwithſtanding a na- 
tural] Abhorrence of it. | 
If we talk of Unchaſtneſs, nothing ſure can 
be a greater Inſtrument of that, than boundleſs 
Riches. *Tis that which murders Chaſtity, in- 
veigles Virgins, defiles the Conjugal Bed, makes 
Widows eaſie, and penetrates with Corruption 
in its Boſom into the moſt ſacred receſſes of Ho- 
nour. In ſhort it is a Charm almoſt infallible for 
conquering the moſt ſtubborn Modeſty. How 
can one ſtand true to the Meaſures of Vertue, 
whilſt he makes uſe of a Means of being given 
up to all manner of Vice ? And if we think of 
Revenge, is it not hard for a rich Man to ah- 
ſtain from it, it being ſo eaſie for him to ſubora 
Aſſaſſines, to cauſe Poyſon to be given. to break 
open Gates, and in a Word to arm all the Fu- 
Ties as it were to his Aſſiſtance ; and after all 
theſe Tragical Arts are paſt, if he has nothing 
to do but to avert the Puniſhment of the Crime, 
Good God! How many Artifices are there in his 
Power for corrupting the Perſons imploy'd in 
that Affair, for gaining Falſe Witneſſes, and ta- 
king off the Proſecution of Relations themſelves. 
Now there being in the way fo many Allure- 
ments of Vice, what Stock of Vertue is ſuffici- 


ent to ſecure an Abſtinence. 
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But now let us ſee how it ſtands in the Caſe of 
Pride. Is there any ſuch Oftentation in the 
World as the Rich are guilty of, Do not they 
aſpire to be equal with God himſelf in conſide- 
ration of their Treaſure ? Have not they reared 
up Towers of Babel, Pyramids of Egypt, Coloſ- 
ſus's, Mavſoleums, Bridges, Palaces, and Tri- 
umphant Arches ? And what 1s all this but Pride 
and Vanity ? Whence comes that long Train of 
Pages and Gentlemen, that ſplendour of Live- 
ries, that magniſicence of Clothes, and gaudy 
ſhow of Gold and Jewels ? Whence, I ſay, can 
this proceed unleſs it b from Riches ? Does not 
daily experience teſtify that Riches make a Man 
deſpiſe every thing that is not of the ſame ex- 
tent with them, and Men of Power and Intereſt 
proportion their reſpe& to others according as 
their Intereſt riſes ? They have an Inſtrument 
of Pride in their Hands, and fo it is difficult for 
them to be humble. ä 

Covetouſneſs is likewiſe a predominant Sin a- 
mongſt the Rich; none are more avaricious and 
ſevere than they are. All their Riches are but 
ſo many Snares for catching other Mens Sub- 
ſtances, for augmenting their inſatiable deſire of 
Money, and making themſelves abſolute Maſters 
of all that their Mind covets. Their Mine is 
not to be drain d, unleſs you ſeiſe it by Whole- 
fale, for in this unhappy Age every one gives to 
the Rich. 

Were I to run over all the Rounds of Vice, I 
could eaſily make it out, That Riches diſpoſe a 
Man more to every Branch of it than Medio- 
crity. But for fear of being tedious to the Rea- 
der, I ſhall wave that deduction, and entertain 
him with ſome few Examples, 

| The 
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The richeſt Men of the ancient Times, muſt 
be confidered as Sovereigns or private Men; if 
as Sovereigns, Creſus,*Cyrus, Pharaoh, Nebuchad- 
nex xer, Alexander, Nero, Heliogabalus, Sardana- 
palus, Darius, Candaulzs, and Xerxes were at 
once the moſt Opulent and moſt Vicious ; one 
acted the part of an Uſurper, and the other of a 
Miſer; one was intirely devoted to his Appe- 
tite, and another to the moſt infamous Steps of 
Debauchery ; nay, ſeveral of em were juſtly in- 
titl'd to all theſe Qualities. On the other hand, 
ſuch Sovereigns as were moderately Rich, as the 
Kings of Sparta, and the firſt Founders of all 
Monarchies, were generally more Vertuous, and 
merited hetter the Love of their People, and 
Eſteem of wiſe Men, If we conſider the anci- 
ent rich Men as private Men, we'll find that a 
Craſſus, an Apicius, and a Cabrias, were moſt 
diſlolute in their Morals, and infatiably Cove- 
tous; whereas Epaminondas, Phorion, Ariſtides 
Fabricius, Cineinnatus, Fabius Maximus, and the 
great Emulators of their Vertue, had ſcarce 
Bread. 

So much for a proof that exceſſive Riches is 
dangerous to the Soul. Now let usenquire if it 
is not as pernicious to the Body. Certain it is, 
that the Body being material, and by conſe- 
quence corruptible, muſt needs periſh ; bur it is 
equally certain that Nature abhors its Deſtructi- 
on, and that it hates or ought to hate all that oc- 
caſions it before the limits of Life. We ought 
therefore not to love Riches, as being the In- 
ſtruments of that Debauchery which murders 
our Health; for our Days are ſhortned by the 
violent ſhocks it gives us, either by Murder or 


Intemperance, and theſe two Inconveniences are 
"= infinitely 
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infinitely more familiar to the Rich than to the 
Poor. The Conſequence of all which is, That 
Riches ruine the Body more than Mediocrity. 

As for the laſt part of the Propoſition, name · 
ly, That Opulency is the Mother of Exceſs; it 
needs no other proof, than that it produces all 
Vices; For Lewdneſs, Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, 
and ſuch other diſſolute Actions, are ſo ſhocking 
to Nature, that one can ſcarce he guilty of em 
and live to old Age. Accordingly we ſee the 
Gout, Dropſie, Apoplexy, and ſuch other Mon- 
ſters of Diſeaſes, took their firſt riſe from the 
Houſes of the Rich; and it might ſtill be ſaid, 
That a happy Mediocrity would for ever exempt 
us from theſe Miſeries, if our voluptuous Ance- 
ſtors had not tranſmitted em to us. 

It remains only to ſhow, That the Rich are 
more liable than the Poor to a violent Death. 
Now that ſort of Death muſt proceed either 
from our Superiors, Inferiors or Equals. But in 
all theſe three Capacities the World is more eaſi- 
ly inflamd againſt the Rich than againſt the 
Poor; for the rich Men are atrack'd by the 
great Men out of Suſpicion, by the meaner fort 
for their Inſolence, and by their Equals out of 
Envy. Add to all this, If we caſt our Eyes up- 
on Hiſtory, whether paſt or preſent, we ſhall 
ſcarc2 meet with very Rich or Ambitious Men 
that live to a peaceable and ſweet Old Age But 
| ſpread my Reflexion too far, let's turn to ano. 
ther Moral. | 
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Of a Fiſherman and alittle Fiſh. 


Little Fiſh being catch'd by a Fiſher. 

man, intreated him very carneſily 
to throw it into the Water again ; alledg- 
ing that it was but juſt dropt from the Bel- 
ly of its Mother, that being ſo ſmall a 
Creature, it could not benefit him much ; 
and that as ſoon as it grew bigger, *twould 
return to his Hook when he pieas'd. But 
the inexorable Angler reply'd, My Friend, 
¶ have no mind to ſuffer a ſure Prey to flip out 
of mine Hands, tho it be never fo ſmall : I 
- know what I have, and not what I am to have, 
and I always reckon Money an Overparchaſe 


for Hope. 
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' A LL Men agree with this Fiſherman, that 

upon the foot of periſhable things they 
ought not to quit a ſmall Profit that's ſure, up- 
on the hopes of an uncertain Gain, let it be ne- 
ver ſo great or advantageous. The moſt am- 
bitious Soldier in the World won't quit a Cap- 
tain's Place that he's ſure of, in order to wait 
with uncertainty for that of a Marſhal de Camp, 
or a Colonel. Love will find it hard to quit the 
Poſſeſſion of an ordinary Beauty, upon the uncer- 


tain Proſpect of tarrying for a finer. The oy 
chant 
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chant is the ſame in the way of Buſineſs ; he'll 
reſt contented with his preſent Gain, rather 
than run after uncertain Adventures, and pur- 
ſue an unknown Purchaſe, In a word, if we 
run over every State and Condition of Men, 
we ſhall find that in all cafes they take more 
pleaſure in aſſuring themſelves of the poſſeſſion 
of a moderate Profit, than vainly hunting after 
an uncertain Enterprize. But no body is of this 
mind as to the poſſeſſion of Heaven. There's 
very few that in order to enſure to themſelves 
that Eternal Repoſe that awaits us in Heaven, 
will quit their Pretenſions here, tho? they are 
not only ſmall, but likewiſe uncertain. We be- 
lieve, all of us, that the Gifts of Heaven will 
never ſee corruption; we know there is a ſtate 
of Bliſs above that ſurpaſſes all other Felicity, 
that it is 1ncapable of relenting, cloying, or 
coming to aa end, In fine, we are very well 
aſſured, that this may be obtaind with eaſe, 
ſince the purchaſe is nothing elſe but Serving 
God. On the contrary, we find every Day that 
the acquiſition of temporal Things is very trou- 
blefome and laborious; that we muſt Sweat, 
Run about, Joſtle one another, Diſoblige ſeve- 
ral, Flatter many, and depart from the mea- 
ſures of Vertue in order to obtain them ; and 
beſides, that the poſleſſion of em is certainly li- 
mited by Death, not to mention that we are 
often diſpoſſeſs d before that comes. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, ſuch is the deplorable Miſery 
of the Age we live in, that there's ſcarce a Man 
that chooſes the better part, and quits the care 
of corruptible things, in order to embrace the cer- 
tainty of thoſe things which are eternal, Some 
few perhaps, ſuch as your Monks and your true 

Devoio's 
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Devoto's, may do it, but indeed their number 
is very ſmall upon the compariſon with the mul- 
titude of ſuch blind and bad Merchants, 

O wretched Mortals ! Whether do ye run ſo 
fooliſh? Whether does your precipitant Fury 
lead you? What is it in the World that can 
pleaſe you ſo much as to merit a preference to 
Heaven in your Aflections ? Do ye love Venge- 
ance ? Why, that belongs to God ; you know 
he has made a reſerve of that to himſelf; in his 
Hand it 1s Juſt, in you it is Vicious ; he cannot 
diſpenſe it otherwiſe than in the way of Good- 
neſs, and from you it can't flow without a ſting 
of Evil along with it; you are Intereſsd, he is 
Diſengag d; you are a Party, and he is Judge, 
Beſides, Vengeance is not a ſolid Poſſeſſion, ſo 
that there is no temptation to purſue it with ſo 
much ardor ; 'tis only an Action which you call 
ſweet, and yet fills you a thouſand times with 
bitterneſs, If your Revenge is out, and execu- 
ted, you ought to expect a Repriſal, tis poſſible 
that Vengeance will run counter upon yours, 
and that not from one Man alone, but from a 

whole Race. And if you happen to be attack d 
by the Friends of that Race, and the Friends of 
their Friends, how will you be able to ſtand 
the Shock? Is that a preferable Good to the 
Promiſes of God, who offers his Pardon if you 
Pardon, and prepares for you an Infinity of 
ſweet Enjoyments, if you do but abandon this 
which is of ſhort duration, and cauſes a thou- 
ſand Remorſes within you. Further, as to the 
certainty you are under of Repenting of the Vin- 
dictive Crimes upon Earth, and being Reward- 
ed in Heaven with a Pardon; prithee tell me, 


Are you ſure that you are able to make it good? 
| That 
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That falſe Good that you purſue, is it not as 
difficult to be obtain'd, as it is ſhort liv'd ? Is it 
impoſſible that he whom you mean to Kill, may 
Kill you; or otherwiſe guard off the effects of 
your Hatred, if you attack him in a fradulent 
way, which 1s an execrable thing among Men 
of Courage? How many Inſtanceſ does every day 
produce of Perſons that eſcape the Snare, or a 
deſign'd Aſſaſſination, contrary to all human ap- 
pcarance? But to come to your other Paſſions : 
What is it in the World that charms you ſo 
much? Is it the love of a Woman? Poor 
Wretch! How can you aſſure your ſelf of the 
Conqueſt ? If you are not Rich enough, ſhe'll 
certainly fix her Affections on the Bags where- 
ever they are; and if you are both Handſome 
and Rich, ten to one but ſhe has a natural Aver- 
ſion to you; or if you have the good Luck to 
pleaſe her, What aſſurance have you of her Cha- 
ſtity and Continence ? But come, you ſhall 
have her. Take poſſeſfion. And now, do you 
think that this Pleaſure will laſt long, without 
ſuffering an alteration either from her Levity or 
your Diſtaſte ? Was there ever an Intelligence, 
ſince Love eſtabliſhd her Throne upon the 
Earth, that run upon equal Legs to the Hour of 
Death. But granting your Pleaſure laſts till 
Death, that duration, tho” never ſo long, is leſs 
than a Moment, when put in the ballance with 
Eternity. This Conſideration alone ought to 
be ſufficient to work you into the hatred of a 
thing that you lov'd with ſo much Paſſion. 
Are Riches and great Places the Object of 
your View? Why, all your pretenſions to em 
muſt be founded either upon Merit or good For- 
tune, If you go upon Merit, you'll find it hard 
to 
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to compaſs your End that way; for now-a-days, 
Fayour engroſſes all, and leaves nothing for Me- 
rit ; nay, to be thought worthy of a Place, is 
an obſtacle to the purchaſe. Look what an in- 
finite number of Men lie humbled in the Duſt, 
whoſe Glory ought to have reachd the Skys. 
Behold ſome trailing a Pike in a Company of 
Foot, who are better vers'd in the Military Art 
than their Maiſtre de Camp. Caſt your Eyes on 
ſeveral fine Spirits expos'd to publick Scorn, 
Ruin'd, Perſecuted, and reduc'd to Neceſſity. In 
fine, pitch your View on what Quarter you will, 
you'll always find Probity deſtitute of Recom- 
pence or marks ot Honour. Again, if you build 
your Hopes upon your good Fortune, how do 
you know ſhe will not turn tail and thwart your 
oyerbearing and too ambitions Projects? Did 
you never hear that ſhe has both a ſmiling and a 
frowning Countenance ; and who told you ſhe - 
would put on the one ſooner than the other? Is 
not it a piece of Selt-flattery to be ſo Credulous? 
But we'll ſuppoſe you're aſſur d of the Poſt you 
put in for: Why, the leaſt Caprice of the 
Grandee you depend ,upon, will fink you as 
low as you were before. Beſides, y- u may be 
miſtaken in your Conduct, and fo be diſpoſitfsd : 
And if you keep your Place, tis ſtill in the pow- 
er of Fortune to bereave you of the Riches you 
ſcrape out of it. One Fire will quickly lay all 
-your fine Houſes in Aſhes; the overflowing of a 
River may make you Landleſs; and Law ſuits 
and falſe Witneſſes are capable to Ruine you ef- 
fectually. In ſhort, if the ſmalleſt Accidents 
can bereave you of what you love moſt, how can 
you believe the poſſeſſion of your Grandeur to 


be certain, and prefer it to that of Eternity ? O 
ſtupid 
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ſtupid Creature ! What have we more to deſire ? 
Is there any thing elſe you can think of that's 
precious enough to compenſate your loſs of 
Heaven ? | 

I perceive,the moſt moving ofall your charms, 
namely Glory, remains yet to be diſcuſs'd. Bur 
even that it ſelf, do not you call Vanity? What 
excuſe can you offer for your Blindneſs ? Do you 
think ye are Cock-ſure of it, becauſe it accom- 
panies Vertue ? Or do you value it for its long 
duration, in regard it ſurvives our Death? In 
earneſt, I take both the one and the other of 
theſe Excuſes to be as frivolous as the Glory it 
ſelf, For as to the firſt, namely, the certainty 
of the Purchaſe, do not you ſee an infinity of 
good Actions that meet with no Encomium ; 
whereas there's a great many wicked ones brag'd 
on, as if their Memory deſerv'd to be Immortal? 
The unjuſt Conqueſt of Kingdoms, unlawful 
Uſurpations, and the moſt notorious Robberies 
of Great Men, are every Day Rewarded with 
Triumphs, Obelisks, Arches, Temples, Hymns, 


Odes, and Hiſtories ; and on the contrary, plain 


Honour and Honeſty have Reproach and Con- 

tempt for their Recompence. | 
Further, how many handſome and fine things 
are now unknown to us, and will remain for 
ever ſuch ? How many remarkable Sayingsand 
illuſtrious Actions have been ſuppreſsd ? Tis 
not to be thought that among ſo many Thou- 
ſands who have liv'd in Earope and remoter Parts 
fince the beginning of the World, there ſhould 
be only that ſmall Handful of Men of Honour 
and Probity, whoſe Names are Recorded in Hi- 
ſtory. Believe me, we are ſo far from know- 
ing the Great Men of the World, that we are 
T not 
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not ſo much as acquainted with all the Great 
Kingdoms. There's many a fine and well Go- 
vern'd Country that the Sun ſhines upon every 
Day, the very Name of which is unknown to 
us, and much more the particular Men that live 
in it. Now, this granted, who can ſay, that 
Glory is an infallible Companion of Vertue ; 
not to mention the Malice of Detracters, the 
Parties and Clubs that are made for ſtifling good 
Actions, the Envy of thoſe who concur, the 
Corruptions of Hiſtorians, :and the infinity of 
yan things that may rob us of the Glory that's 

e 

The next thing in our way, is the falſe pro- 
ſpect of its Duration. And pray, Do we never 
toſe it in our Life- time? Can't one fall from 
his Reputation without being faulty? Is not 
Glory as uncertain as a Beauty, that the leaſt 
accident can change and ſpoil ? Does Glory 
accompany us to the Grave ? Certainly the 
more ſhining it is, the ſooner it is tarniſhd upon 
the leaſt occaſion given; it's like fine Glaſs or 
Cryſtal, that's more darkned with the leaſt Va- 
pour, than thoſe of the indifferent and common 
ſort. However, put the caſe it lives as long 
as we, ſtill it is but a trifle, for after Death 
tis nothing at all- *Tis a vain Preſumption for 
a Man to endeavour to render his Name Immor- 
tal in ſpite of Deſtiny and the Regions of Ob- 
ſcurity. There's nothing of that Nature but 
what's Poetical and Fabulous, True Glory en- 
dures only in Heaven, and by conſequence that 
of this World is only Shadow aud Smoak. Since 
therefore the poſſeſſion of Celeſtial things is in- 
comparably more certain than that of the Tem- 


poral, we ought to conſider what Obligations 
we 
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we lie under both from the Duty incumbent on 
us as true Chriſtians, and from ſo many high Pro- 
miſes vouchſafed us by God, in compariſon with 
which, all the Sweets of this World are but a 
bitter Potion. | 


FABLE G 
Of a Covetous Man and an Envious. 


Upiter being importun'd by two Men, 
the one Covetous, the other Envious, 
lent Apollo to fatisfie their joint Requelt. 
Apollo allow'dꝰ em to ask what they would, 
upon the condition that what the one de- 
manded ſhould be granted in a double pro- 
portion to the other. 'The Covetous Man 
was a long while a Conſidering, for he 
thought they could never give him enough. 
At lait he ask'd ſeveral things, the double 
of which was granted to his Companion. 
When it came to the Envious Man's turn 
to ask, he deſir'd that one of his Eyes 
might be pull'd out, upon the hopes that by 
that means his Covetous Neighbour would 
eome to loſe both his. 
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Ere yon have a view of Envy and Avarice, 
two inſupportable Vices, comprehended 
in one Fable, on purpoſe to inſinuate that they 
oftentimes go hand in hand; and that 'tis a hard 
matter to be a paſſionate Lover of Riches with- 
out envying thoſe who poſſeſs em. The Ver- 
tues of the Soul are of too noble a nature to be 
an Object of Envy; nay, they are rather a Sub- 
ject of Emulation; for tis Vertue that puſhes us 
on to purchaſe that Character of Honour and 
Greatneſs that we ſee aſcrib'd to others. But 
Envy has nothing in view but external Goods; 
and it projects not only to poſleſs em, but to 
diſpoſſeſs others; which indeed is an execrable 
and curſed Vice. Aſop had reaſon to join it 
with Covetouſneſs upon the account of their re- 
ſemblance as to the Object of the Paſſion. But 
he acts with a view that's yet more Rational, in 
introducing Apollo to diſpenſe Juſtice upon the 
Requeſt of the two Suppliants, with intent to ſet 
forth the humour of the one and the other. 
'Tis needleſs to be large upon the point of 
Envy, for [ have done juſtice to that Subject in 
what went hefore, So that Covetouſneſs is the 
Crime I am now to canvaſs, that fo I may omir 
nothing conſiderable with reference to the cen- 
ſure and converſion of all Vices. Covetouſneſs 
is an extravagant Care to get an Eſtate, and 
proceeds either from a panick fear of Want, or 
from a boundleſs love of Riches. It grows and 
riſes higher the longer it ſtands ; for at firſt 
tis only a faint and moderate Deſire, which 
gains force upon the poſſe Non of things. The 
| Ancients 
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Ancients, almoſt all of em, compar'd it to the 
thirſt of Hydropical Perſons, which is not quen- 
ched, but inflamed by Drinking, till at laſt it 
hurries *em to the Grave, Some Men are more 
ſubject to this Vice than others, according to 
the reſpective Complexion or the Humour that 
bears the aſcendant. Upon which ſcore tis 
obſervd, that Phlegmatick and Melancholick 
People are chiefly in this Liſt, For being na- 
turally Timorous, they dread Want, and are 
always ſetting Neceſſity before their Eyes as a 
fearful thing. They're afraid that all their Fa- 
mily will be reduc d to Extremity, and diſtruſt 
all manner of Enterprizes ; they're ſuſpicious 
of all Mankind, and turn all their Thoughts 
upon getting, becauſe their hopes of Fortune 
are ſo very low. Tis for the ſame reaſon that 
Ariſtotle accuſes moſt Old People of being more 
covetous than others; their Blood being frozen 
with Fear, and their Heart ſunk under the ap- 
prehenſion of their Incapacity to get Money. 
As for the bilious and ſanguine Complexions, 
they are liberal and free. Their Conſtitution 
being warm and vigorous, repreſents all things 
to em as eaſie, and briskly moves em to higher 
Deſigns. They reckon themſelves ſo ſure ot 
Fortune, that they divide in their Thoughts the 
Eſtates they were never Maſters of, and never 
will. What they have they give generouſly, in 
expectation of greater Things. Such was Alex- 
ander, who upon his ſetting out for the Conqueſt 
of Aſia, diſtributed his Eſtate among his Friends, 
and reſerv'd only Hope to himſelf. Such, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, are Young Men, the Heat 
_ of whole Temperament ſwallows down the 
Y 3 higheſt 
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higheſt Deſigns, and commonly is a ſtranger to 
all manner of Fear, | 

To return to Covetonſneſs: It gives its Pa- 
tient no reſt ; Night and Day he hunts after Pro- 
jets to enlarge his Treafure ; he watches and 
teaſes himſelf, and pulls our his Hair to pur- 
chaſe a baſe Metal ; he minds more what he de- 
ſires to have, than what he has got already; 
and is ſo far from enjoying his paſt Labours, that 
he thinks of nothing but Labour to come. Twas 
the Covetous Man that firſt ventur'd his Carcaſs 
upon the Sea, in order to enlarge his Stock by 
Traffick. This Truth is wiſely touch'd by the 
Poets in the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece ; 
Tiphi, the Mariner employ'd in that Expedition, 
being reckon'd by them the firſt of Mankind that 
dar d to commit himſelf to the mercy of the Sea, 
and confine all his hopes of Safcty to a floating 
Wood. This example has been ſo much follow'd, 
that no Age will ever produce a well-govern'd 
People, that have not croſs'd the Seas, in or- 
der to enrich themſelves among Foreign Na- 
tions. 

I paſs over in ſilence the Commerce by Land, 
which is not leſs Dangerous nor leſs Trouble- 
ſome than the former, and runs upon the doubt- 

ful hopes of a ſmall Profit. O the fooliſh Ima- 
ginations of Men! They confeſs that Riches are 
only deſirable for the Conveniency of Life, and 
yer they hazard their Life a thouſand times for 
the proſpect of Gain. They muſt be ſtill get- 
ting, for fear of dying for Hunger, and at the 
ſame time they die of the Fatigue they endure 
ia getting. They prefer the Acceilary to the 
Principal, the Circumſtance to the Thing it ſelf, 
and a mean Conveniency of Life to Life it _ 
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But after all, Good God! this Conveniency, 
call it what you will, Is it not Imperfect, and 
withal, not Neceſſary ? When theſe Men have 
amaſs'd together Treaſures in their Voyages, 
Do they live upon 'em in peace ? Are they then 
leſs Diſquieted, or do they Sleep more ſoundly, 
than when they enjoy d nothing but the ſimple 
Heritage of their Anceſtors ? No, to be ſure, they 
do not ; for they are Tortur'd with a furious 
Paſſion to get more, and to keep what they have 
got with ſo much Toil. Old Age is a burthen 
to em, becauſe it unqualifies em for their won- 
ted Exerciſe. They curſe the Repoſe of their 
Country, and doom their Children to lead a 
Lite as Tumultuary as their own. 

But all this is nothing in compariſon with the 
Extravagancies we are put upon by Covetouſ- 
neſs. It renders us Cheats and il! Men; and 
-moves us not only to Perjury, but ſometimes to 
Aſſaſſination it ſelf. Does not every Day afford 
us infinite Examples of Perſons that to get Mo- 
ney at Game, make uſe of falſe Dice, mark 
Cards, Lye, Blaſpheme, and Bribe the Sides- 
men. Do not we ſee a great many litigious Mi- 
ſers, that commence unjuſt Suits againſt their 
Neighbours, to ſtrip 'em of their Inheritance ; 
and for that end, make uſe of falſe Witneſſes, 
and illegal Proof? And Pray, are not there 
ſome that go the length of Coining falſe Mo- 
ney ? Princes themſelves, how many Miniſters 
and Officers have they, who having nothing ia 
View but their own Intereſt, neglect their Ma- 
ſter's, and take their pleaſure upon the Subſtance 
and Blood of the poor Subjects? Upon which 
ſcore they are infinitely more Inhumane than the 
Cannibals ; for their flaming Avarice blinds*em 
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to that degree that they imagine Riches to be 
more precious to a Man than Life it ſelf. But 
this 15 not all; our Diſſoluteneſs goes yet fur- 
ther. Inſatiable Covetouſneſs puſhes us on to 
Murder Relations and Friends, and inhumanely 
to violate the Parental Right, and the meaſures 
of Hoſpitality, that ſo we may wallow in the 
Blood of our own Family. *Twas Covetouſneſs 
that arm'd Po/ymneſtor with a Dagger to Stab the 
Innocent Poly dorus that Priamus had entruſted 
him with, in order to preſerve and revive in 
him the hopes of Troy, in caſe the Greeks ſhould 
have cut off all his Race. Notwithſtanding all 
this, the Perfidious Polymneſtor, without regar- 
ding the Truſt repoſed in him by a Father, with- 
out fearing the Puniſhment of Jupiter Hiſpitalu, 
and forgetful of the Law of Nations, did cru- 
elly put to Death little Poly dorus, and bury'd 
him in the Sand, oppoſite to his Paternal Shore. 
This gave Virgil occaſion to ſay, 


Quid non mortalis pect ora cogis 
Auri ſana fumes ! 


We meet with the like Adventure in the Story 


of two Friends that Travell'd together all over 


Greece, and arriy'd at laſt ata Town where they 
were forced to part, one of em being oblig'd \ 
to go and viſit his old Landlord, and to leave the 
other in an Inn, where the Maſter of the Inn cut 
his Throat for the ſake of the Gold and Silver 
he had about him. In Valerius Maximus you may 
read the three Apparitions that accoſted his 
Friend in Bed, and the juſt Puniſhment of the 
Crimimal. Of the ſame Nature was the Succeſs 

of poor Avion, whom the Mariners heav'd over- 
94 | g board, 
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board, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of his 
Riches. 

If twere requird to confirm this Truth by 
ancient Examples, we ſhould be oblig d to ſtrip 
Hiſtory of Hiſtory it ſelf, and to incert here 
whole Volumes; and even then we ſhould ſhew 
but a part of the perfidious Actions occaſion'd 
by Avarice. But our own Age furniſhes ſo ma- 
ny daily Inſtances of this natnre, that tis need- 
leſs to ſearch for proof elſewhere. We have 
ſeen Brothers Kill their Elder Brothers for the 
Right of Succeſſion, Children Murder their Pa- 
rents, and Nephews lay violent Hands on their 
Uncles. Tis no ſurprizal to us to ſee Avarice 
Debauch ſo many Women, Inveigle ſo many 
young Girls, Biaſs ſo many Philoſophers, Secure 
ſo many Penſioners in an Enemy's Country, and 
Break ſo many Alliances? All this, I fay, we 
are not ſurpriz'd at; for that Covetouſneſs has 
done much greater things, and by a thouſand 
Homicides has laid open whole Currents of hu- 
man Blood. Witneſs the Inhabitants of the 
New World, who haye too too ſenſibly felt how 
deteſtahle the effects of Avarice are. It was no- 
thing for the Ambition of theſe Heroes, after 
they had diſcoverd this New World, to make 
Slaves of all the Inhabitants of Pera and Mexico: 
To give Artabalipa Battle, and to Rob the Tem- 
ple of Cuſco, which all the Cities in theſe Coun- 
tries, was not enough for the ſatiating of their 
Avarice, but they muſt make the poor Natives 
Work continually in their Mines, eſpecially in 
thoſe of Potoſi, to ſupply them with plenty of 
Gold, at the hazard of their Lives, 


But 
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But enough of theſe monſtrous Examples of 
Covetouſneſs: Let us now, ſince we have diſ- 
cover'd the worſt of it, come to the Cure of the 
Malady. It's a very eaſie thing to confound Co- 
vetous Perſons in the way of Reaſoning ; but to 
make them Liberal, is a difficult tasx. For tho 
there are ſome among them who ſay, That the 
contemninę of Riches is a good and commenda- 
ble Action, yet they believe it to be a thing 
more to be Admired than Imitated; you'll find 
them to be the forwardeſt of any in owning, 
That Gold is nothing but a Mineral; that to 
grow Rich, is the way to encreaſe Enemies; and 
that the good Things ot this World are no ways 
Delectable, but upon the account of the Uſe of 
them. They further add, That they neither 
Love nor Deſire them, but for that very reaſon. 
But when they come to the Limitations of that 
Uſe of Riches, they mount the Reckoning to 
that pitch, that you muſt, if you would be eaſie 
and do well, be as Rich as Cræſus; tho it be quite 
contrary to that Saying of the Ancients, That 
Nature is content with a Little. She has not made 
ſtately Buildings to he the Neceſſaries of Life; 
a Cottage that does but ſecure us from the Inju- 
ries of the Weather, is enough; ſhe does not 
require we ſhould wear rich Cloaths, ornamen- 
ted with Gold and Precious Stones, Wool keeps 
out the Cold much better than the Gauderies; 
Luxury and not Nature, 1s the Author of this 
Invention. We ſee a great many Men who 
are Hale and in the vigour of their Years, wear 
nothing but the Hairs of Brutes, ſuch as thoſe 
of Norway and Greenland. If any ſhould object, 
and ſay, Thar theſe are a barbarous People: I 
would anſwer, That their Ruſtick way of Living 
is 
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is preferable before our Luxury, without citing 
the Example of other Nations who were much 
more Polite than we, I mean, the Lacedemonians 
and old Romans, who were ſatisfied only with a 

plain Robe or Mantle 
Nature does not require nice Eating. The 
Ancients fed npon Herbs and Acorns, and yet 
Lived whole Centuries; but we who every Day 
are tor inventing new things to palliate our Eat- 
ables, and fetch Spices three thouſand Leagues 
off for the inflaming of our Blood, can ſcarce 
reach to the Age of Threeſcore. If Nature has 
no occaſion for ſuch Superfluities, what is the 
reaſon that we ſpin out the uſe of Life at ſuch a 
prodigious Expence ? Hence it is that your Mi- 
ſers do not think they have enough wherewith 
to Live, unleſs they have amaſs d up vaſt Trea- 
ſures together. But ſuppoſing that all this were 
neceſſary for our Conveniency, what is the rea- 
ſon that we never find them make uſe of the Ob- 
ject of their Avarice ? What is the meaning that 
they do not Build Palaces, make great Enter- 
tainments, and go Gay? They would make us 
believe that they heap up Gold upon no other 
account, than to uſe it; whereas they uſe it no 
otherwiſe, than to heap it up. We find them 
always ſhabby in the Streets, and out at Heels, 
tho' they are in a Condition, if they pleaſe, to 
appear much otherwiſe ; to go a Foot, when 
they are able to Ride in their Coaches ; with- 
out Attendance, when their Quality requires 
them to keep Pages. In a word, there is no- 
thing ſo Wretched as the courſe of their Lives, 
nothing ſoPoor as their Habit, and nothing ſo out 
of Order as their Houſe : That accurſed Avarice 
which attends em, keeps em, Tantalus like, 2 
er 
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der the Tree, without being able to gather the 
Fruit; and near the Spring-head, without 


Drinking. It keeps em like Midas amidſt heaps 


of Gold, without being able to enjoy it. They 
are Miſerable in the weight of their Felicity; 
they poſſeſs no Riches, but are themſelves poſ- 
ſeſs d, having obtain d an Idol to Command 
them, inſtead of Wealth to be made uſe of by 
them. 

To what purpoſe then is it for them to tell 
us, That things are deſireable to them upon no 
other account, than for the Uſe of them, ſince 
they never know how to do that, and are ſhut 
up in their Cloſets, without being able to find 
it in their Hearts to move the Guinea's out of 
their places, and diſtribute the ſame to the Sick 
and Needy ? Why is it that they do not frankly 
ownto us, That they do not love Riches upon 
any other account than for its own ſake, and 
that they keep it only for keeping ſake ? And 
then we way juſtly call them Idolaters, blind 


and ſimply Perſons, that make to themſelves, 


like the Heathens, a God of Gold, and will one 
Day find the true God to be more obdurate and 
inſenſible, than the Metal it ſelf; it being not 
to be believ d that he will give Ear to thoſe 
who forget him for the ſake of ſo contemptible 
a Creature as that is. 
Your Lovers are much more excuſable than 
they ; human Nature is the End of their Pre- 
tenſions ; their Miſtreſſes have Rational Souls, 
like themſelves, and a Mind wherein Reaſon 
and Beauty may be joind together; and let 
their Affections be never ſo intenſe, they fail 
not now and then to contemplate the Worry 
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of the Almighty ; nay, they may be in love 
both with the one and the other withoutSinning. 
Again, the Ambitious are more pardonable 
than the Covetous; they affect human Applauſe, 
a thing in it ſelf that is nice and noble, tho? vain 
and very uncertain. However, tis the Diſtem- 
per of Great Souls, and ſerves as a Spur to high 
Enterprizes, This is that which makes Men 
Valiant, and Learned, and leads them to the 
perfection of Vertue; for after we have begun 
to do well for the ſake of Honour, we are inſen- 
ſibly brought to do well for the ſake of that only 
which is Good; and ſo Glory ſerves as an Imi- 
tation to true Wiſdom, It's probable that So- 
crates would never have prov'd ſuch a Philoſo- 
pher, nor ſo Vertuous a Perſon, but that coming 
into the World to make his Meditations known, 
and to charm Men with the fine things deliver'd 
by him, he himſelf at laſt became in love with 
the Excellency of his own Maxims, and by de- 
grees found his Morality of ſo tempting a na- 
ture, that he admir'd it for its own ſake, and 
not for the love of Glory, inſomuch that from 
thenceforward he left the Shadow for the Sub- 
ſtance. And thus you ſee how far the deſire of 
Glory may reach, when 'tis entertain d by a 

good Mind. | 
But what is the end of baſe Avarice? Can 
there any thing that is good be produc'd by this 
Monſter ? Deform d as he is, muſt not his Pro- 
ductions be alſo like him? When has any Miſer 
ever been Famous for Arms, Learning, or Ver- 
tue? Have not the moſt Valiant Generals been 
Generous, witneſs Alexander and Cæſar? Have 
not the moſt Learned Men condemned Avarice, 
witneſs Ariſtotle and Plato? Have not the Good 
| amongſt 
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amongſt the Ancients, ſuch as Socrates, Epami. 
nondas, Diogenes, Phocion, Crates, and Anac barſis, 
look d upon this as a Paſſion that became them 
not ? I ſhall not now give any Inſtances of thoſe 
holy Perſons of our own Religion; there has 
not been one of em, but has deſpis'd Riches; 
Thus it is, that wecannot obtain Heaven, with- 
out being diveſted of Earth by Inclinations, 
which are mean and unbecoming human Nature, 
Oh the unhappy Fate of a rational Soul, that it 
ſhould come from Heaven, that it ſhould be 
created pure and incorruptible by God himſelf, 
and yet here below become ſubjected to the Ser- 
vitude of a Gold Chain; a fine proportion in- 
deed between the Lover and thing Belov'd, a 
pretty match for eternal Spirits, ſuch as our 
Souls are. Believe me, it's not out of prejudice 
that I ſay many inſtead of returning back to 
Heaven, very greedily aſpire after alittle Earth, 
and it's more likely that That will lead em into 
the Bottomleſs Pit of Deſtruction. Hence the 
Ancients very judiciouſly made the God of Hell 
to be the Maſter of Riches, and call d him Dis, 
i. e. Rich. And even in the Religion that we 
our ſelves profeſs, we are allowed, nay adviſed 
to believe, that rich Minerals and the like Trea- 
ſures, are in the cuſtody of Devils, which is ſuf- 
ficiently verify d by daily Experiences in Mines, 
and the many Apparitions ſeen at the opening 
of a rich Treaſure ; for 'tis almoſt always true, 
that ſuch Phantoms never appear to us, but 
when a dead Body or ſome hidden Treaſure is 
diſcover d. 

What is it therefore, O Miſer, that thou art 
in queſt of? A thing that is in the poſſeſſion of 


Devils ; the heavier ſort of Earth, I mean that 
hien 
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which is more than common ? If thou has occa- 
ſion for no more than a Viaticum to finiſh thy 
Courſe, ſupply thy ſelf moderately with what 
is needful 2 ſuch a journey, and do not in- 
cumber thy ſelf with unneceſſary Pelf in the 
other World. When we Travel into a Foreign 
Country, we take no more Money along with 
us, than what is enough to carry us to the 
Frontiers; at leaſtwiſe, we take care to furniſh 
our ſelves with the Coin of the Country we are 
going to, or with Bills of Exchange, that ſo 
we may not be incommoded with an ufelefs 


| Species. Why do not we do the fame thing 


in reſpect to our paſſage out of this Life? Why 
can't we be fatisfy'd with what's only neceſſary 
to bring us to the Frontiers, and do not take 
care to ſupply our ſelves with the Coin that is 
Current there, I mean good Works ? Can there 
be any thing ſo fooliſh in us, as to take pains a- 
bout that which is Uſeleſs, and to leave what is 
Neceſſary undone ? 

It may he here objected, that a Vertuous Fa- 
ther is deſirous to leave his Children Rich, that 
ſo they may be provided for after his Death, 
and not curſe the Memory of thoſe who brought 
them into the World; but were it not much 
better that they ſhould leave them many Ver- 
tuous Examples with a ſmall Eſtate, than leave 
them Rich and but little Vertue? Doth it not 
commonly happen, that ſuch Children prove 
ungrateful; and unnaturally laugh at the Pains 
taken by their Parents; highly expoſe their 
good Conduct; and ſo turn themſelves great 
Prodigals? which would never have happened, 
if their Parents had left them no more than a 


Competency to live on: Their Debauches ky 
is 
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this Caſe, would never have been inflamed by 
the abundance of their Treaſure ; nor their 
Drunkenneſs by the great number of Vine-yards 
they inherited. Moreover, the Reaſon alledg- 
ed by them, cannot excuſe their Avarice; for 
tis no way incompatible, that the Father 
having got an Eſtate, the Son cannot alſo do 
it ; If its eaſie for the one to aggrandize his 
Fortune, the other may as well do it ? Beſides, 
Can we well tell who is the true Heir of our 
Eſtates ? The Child that we bring up is either 
our own, or is not; if he be our own, perhaps 
he will not ſucceed us in our Fortunes ; Death, 
Confiſcations, or legal Proceſſes, may eaſily de- 
prive him of this Advantage: And if he does 
happen to inherit, perhaps he will waſte his 
Fortune; and by that Means, we become the 
Inſtruments of his Ruine; for the more Wealth 
he has, the more he has to anſiver for, if he 
makes an ill uſe of it: But if he doesotherwiſe, 
a little will ſerve him as well as a great deal; 
ſo if upon this Account, we do him no Injury 
to leave him a leſs Fortune, ſince he can live up- 
on it, and grow Rich in time: For *ris to be 
thought, that he that is naturally Moderate in 
the midſt of Plenty, will not be diſſolute in the 
ſtate of Poverty. 

Loet us therefore ſtudy to make our Children 
Heirs to ſolid and vertuous things ; let us leave 
them Wiſdom and Learning ; and invite Philo- 
ſophy into our Houſes, in order to make her the 
eternal Companion of our Children ; ſheat once 
can teach them how to contemn Earthly Vani- 
ties, ſhew them the way to Heaven, diſengage 
them from popular Errors, ſmooth the rough 


ways of this Life, and convey their Thoughts 
0 
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to Heaven : But Ideviate too much from the 
wonted Bounds of my Allegories; for which 
I am rather to blame the Copiouſneſs of the 
Subject, than the Aboundneſs of my own 
Thoughts; to which I might have added many 
more, but that J am affraid of ſwelling this 
work beyond the deſigned Bounds : Its time 
we ſhould return to our Author, and cloſe our 
Momment upon his Book, with ſome what that 
is Moral: Lo a little Runaway, that appears 
clad in anothers Habit, let us ſee the Cauſe of 
his flight, and the Profit he has made, 
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FEABLE QA. 
Of a Child and a Theif. 


Child crying upon the brink of a 
Well, a Thief came by, and asking 
him the Reaſon of it, he ſaid, I cry becauſe 
my Pitcher which were made of Gold, is fallen 
into the Well ; upon which the Thief ſtrip- 
ed himſolf, and threw himſelf in to ſee 
tor it ; but having ſearch'd for it a great 
while in vain, he came out again, where 
he found neither his Cloaths, nor the Child 
who had cunningly carry'd them away 
with him. | 
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The MO RAL. 


WW E might add two good Morals to this 
| Fable, the one is, that Deceivers are 
uſually deceived themſelves; and the other, 
that we are Cunning and Rogniſh from our 
Youth. But as we have already treated ſeve- 
ral things of the firſt, we ſhall only ſay a word 
or two of the ſecond : The Malice of Children 
is verified by our daily Experience, and natural 
Reaſon grounded upon the eaſie Temper of 
Perſons of that Aye; for Youth being ſuſcep- 
tible of any Impreſſion, and as it were a Roſa 
Tabula capable of receiving any thing pre- 
ſented to it, its certain, that Il Examples 
work ſooner upon it than Good ones, ſince Vice 
is more eaſily practiſed than Vertue ; and there- 
fore when it happens that a Father or a Mother 
commit any ill Action in the preſence of their 
Child, he will certainly imitate it forth- 
with ; and ſo much the more eaſily, in that he 
cannot. diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil: On 
the contrary, he belives. according to the 
weakneſs of his Underſtanding, that the thing 
is Good which he ſees his Parents do: This we 
find daily to be true by Experience, for ſcarce 
have we attained to five Years of Age, when 
we begin to entertain Thoughts of Hatred 
and ſtrange Revenge: The firſt Words we 
ſpeak are filthy and favour of Blaſphemy ; we 
are ſometimes allowed to ſwear by the Name 
of God with Childiſh Lips, and to offer the 
firſt Fruits of our Thoughts to an Enemy. Oh! 
The baſe and fhamefull Neglect of Parents, 
Who are indeed rather Enemies than rue ; 
» OW 


—* 
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How can you Sanctifie your Child, if you will 
ſuffer him ſo early to wallow in your Ordure ? 
And how ſhould God bleſs him, if you make 
him a Veſſel of Prophaneſs ? Why? the little 
Birds of the Air ſing forth the Praiſes of the 
Almighty, the Heavens declare his Glory, 
four-footed Beaſts and creeping Animals worſhip 
him; And will you unnatura-Wretches be thoſe 
Athene, who allow your Children to uſe diſſo- 
lute Expreſſions, and make them wicked before 
they come to Mens Eſtate ? Is it thus that you 
Profane the Temple of God ? Is it thus that 
you Conſecrate this Microcoſm to the Pat of 
its Author ? Why will you give him Life, if 
you are not minded he ſhould Periſh ? Or why 
do not you Inſtruct him, if you would have him 
ſaved? Will it be ſuch a Charge to you, to 
have him well brought up? Are you fo ſparing 
of one good Example ? If you are good Men, 
it will be eaſie for you to make him alto a good 
Man ? If you are Vicious, and that your Intereſt 
does not affect you, be wiſe for your Son's fake, 
that the Iniquity of the Father may not fall up- 
on the Children. 

But ſuppoſing you have loſt all hopes of be- 
ing reclaimed to a Vertuous Life, and that you 
look upon your own Soulsas loſt, Can you yet be 
ſo wicked 4s to deſtroy your Child with your 
ſelf ? God hath created him ſo as that he is ca- 
pable of a Happineſs, which you ought not to 
deprive him off: Tis an Infant you have 
brought into the World, and therefore tis not 
reaſonable you ſhould deſire his Ruine; for o- 
therwiſe, you'll heap Sin upon Sin, aud diveſt 
your ſelf as much as you can of your Nature: 
but perhaps you may anſwer me, That your 
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Child having not attained to Years of Diſcreti- 
on, is not capable of doing Evil; and that his 
Innocent freedom, Oaths, and ill Expreſſions do 
not make him guilty in the ſight of God; I own 
to you that he is Innocent, but ir does not from 
hence follow that you are ſo; its not a Sin ſo 
much that his Words are bad. but you are 
- guilty of extream Neglect in relation to them; 
you let him contract a Habit which will be diffi- 
eult to lay aſide : Again, it will plunge him to 
thoſe Vices, of which his future Age will not 
excuſe him, you will be then ſeeking for a Re- 
medy, when there is no time for it; your Chil- 
dren will curſe you. and you will curſe them a- 
gain; they will wiſn a thouſand times you had 
never given them Birth, and you on your part 
will repent that you ever begat them: But I di- 
greſs too much, without perceiving that I have 
loſt ſight of this Child; and that he is yet too 
remote to hear the Remonſtrances I ſha!! make 
to him in his own turn, in order to inculcate the 
Service of God, and the Fear of his Judgment 
into his Soul. 


— 


. FABLE Cll. 
Of a Lion and a Goat. 


"THE Lion ſecing the Goat hang in a 
- Buſh. upon a high Rock, advis d 
her to come down into the Fields, to feed 
upon Thyme and green Willows ; but ſhe 


de 
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declin'd it, alledging, That tho“ his Words 
were plauſible enough, yet his Inclination was | 
very bad, and fullof Deceit. 


The MORAL. 


HE Moral of this Fable hath been explain- 

ed two or three times; towit, that we 
are to ſhun the ſcandalous Counſels of Men, as 
our Author inſtructs us by the oppoſition the 
Goat makes, that turns the deaf Ear to ot 
ſwaſions of the Lion her Enemy; tho his 
ſeemed to be advantagious; wherein certainly 
ſhe ſeems Jndiciouſly to have conſidered, who 
the Adviſer was, when ſhe had the Advice given 
her ; for ſeeing of him Arm'd with crooked 
Claws, rough Hair, frightful Teeth, and ſtrong 
Limbs; and knowing alſo that he was an Enemy 
to her whole Race, ſhe had a great deal of Rea- 
ſon not to go to the place he invited her to; and 
not to ſuffer her ſelf to be overcome by his dan- 
gerous perſwaſions: This ſeems to bear the ſame 
myſtical Meaning with the Fable of Viyfer, 
who that he might not hearken to the Enchant- 
ments of the Syren:, ſtopd his Ears with Wax, 
for fear their Charms ſhould through his Ears. 
ſlip into the very Center of his Soul, and infect 
it ſecretly with Poiſon. However tis more pro- 
perly applyed to Pleaſure which plunges Men 
ſo, as to involve them ia Labyrinths, from 
whence it is impoſſible for them ro diſengage 
themſelves. We may alſo learn from this Fable 
to miſtruſt open Enemies; which like Pleaſures 
powerfully draw us, and in the ſame manner 


overwhelm us with Shame 2 Confuſion : There 
FA 3 is 
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is no need we ſhould diveſt upon giving many 
Inſtructions concerning theſe kinds of Events; 
they are all comprized in this one Example of 
the Goat, which teaches us never to ſuffer our 
ſelves to be carried away with the Cajouls 
of our Enemies ; we need do no more than that 
ſecuring our ſelves from their Ambuſhchades, 
The infallible way to ſhun them, is to know 
them well, and to diſcern the Intereſts that lead 
them to the Complaiſance they pretend to have 
for us: But their ill Deſigns cannot eaſily hurt 
us, if we joyn but a little Prudence with our 
ſuſpicion. | 


— — — — —— 


FABLE Cill. 
Of a Crow and a Pitcher. 


| H E Crow being Thirſty, found a 
| Pitcher full of Water, ot which be- 
ing not able to drink, becauſe it was too 
deep for her, ſhe attempted to break it, 
but being not able to do that, ſhe picked up 
ſome ſmall Stones, which ſhe thre w into the 
Pitcher, whereby the Water was raiſcd, 
ſo as that ſhe could drink with caſe, 
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Hat «ſop has invented about the Crow, 
VV fame Authors have related concering a 
Dog, who being very dry ig 4 Ship, and being 


not 
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not able to drink out of a Veſlel there that was 
hut half full, he went down into the Hole of 
the Ship, and brought up as many Stones from 
the Keel, to wriich they ſtuck, that he raiſed 
the Water to that degree, as to be able to ſa- 
tisfe his Thirſt by this his Artifce. I remem- 
ber, I have heard this Example, with many 
others about the Rationality of Brutes, tho' in 
a more imperfect degree than in us, or whether 
it was not the Strength of their Memory in con- 
junction with their Natural Senſes, that made 
them capable of doing many things that are like 
unto human Reaſoning and Conſequences. There 
are a great many Proofs and Hiſtories to be 
produced on either part, of which it will not de 
amiſs to ſay ſomewhat in this place, as well for 
the Entertainment of the Reader in theſe long 
Morals, which we have concatinated together 
in the courſe of this Work, as to treat of a Sub- 
ject that hath been often Controverted in Com- 
panies, and is in ſome meaſure like unto that we 
have in hand. For AÆAſop having made Bruits 
Talk fo well, I ſhonld think it a defect in our 
Book, not to treat of their way of Diſcourſe, 
and not to examine how far the Compaſs of their 
Reaſon may be extended, that fo a Conſequence 
may be drawn from that which our Author at- 
tributes to Nature, and that at the ſame time we 
may come to know why he bring in Beaſts to 
teach Men Wiſdom, ae: 
Thoſe who believe Bruits capable of ſome de- 
gree of Reaſon, never pretend they have It to 
the ſame perfection as Mankind; that is, fo as 
to draw a Concluſion from two Propoſitions, and 
to judge that this is done by an act of the Under- 


ſtanding, which they call Reflexion. All that 
Z 4 _ 
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they could attribute to the Nature of Brute 
Animals, has been a defective Power of Reaſon- 
ing, which they maintain, is neither divided by 
a regular number of Propoſitions. nor certain 
in the Concluſions of it, nor capable of Reflexi- 
on, as in a manner we find by experience, for 
we find no Brutes Invent any Arts, nor un- 
derſtand thoſe that are Invented, otherwiſe than 
by I know not what ſort of Memory, and a con- 
fuſed Knowledge, without altering the Byaſs 
of their Actions, when the Circumſtance of the 
1 is changed, and without adding any thing 
to that which is propoſed by another; which at 
the ſame time is hos one of the weakeſt Inſtances 
of human Underſtanding, according to that Say- 
ing of the Ancients. 


Its eaſie to Improve Invention. 


All theſe Actions do not fall within the reach 
of Brutes Faculties, even in the judgment of 
thoſe who ſpeak moſt in favour of them. All 
that they can fay in the behalf of this brutal 
Nature, is, That at leaſtwiſe it's capable of in- 
ferring one thing from another, tho not accor- 
ding to Art, nor a perfect Clearn eſs; and for 
this they cite a world of general and particular 
Examples. 

As for the firſt, which are the more eaſily 
Bleed, we ſhall not dwell long uon them; for 
as to what they object concerning the foreſight 
of Brutes in Generating their Voung, in their 
manner of Living, and the violent I- clinations 
they have to Propagate their own Kind, as well 
as ſeveral other AE things, there is nothing 
ſo eaſe. as to attribute all theſe only to = bor | 
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ſtin& of their Nature. For as this wife Mo- 
ther cauſes Plants to bud forth and grow, and 
yet in reality have no manner of of Knowledge 
of it, either diſtinctly or confuſedly ; fo this 
powerful and univerſal Cauſe makes Brutes ca- 
pable of all that do; not indeed that they know 
nothing of them, for they have a kind of Know- 
ledge, as being more perfect Creatures than Ve- 
getables, but yet without Reaſon, at leaſt in that 
degree that Mankind are endued with it. And 


therefore all theſe things are to be attributed to 


the Inſtin&t of Nature only, which ſhews the 
deſire ſhe has for the Preſervation both of the 
Individum and the Species; the deſign of pre- 
ſerving their Species makes 'em Engender, and 
that of the Individuum inclines em to ſeek for 
Food for the Suſtenarce of their Lives, and to 
avoid being ſurpriz'd by other Beaſts, or in the 
Toils of the Huntſman. | 
The Example of ſome particular Brutes is al. 
ledged againſt us, which have a Knowledge 
much above their Nature ; and of theſe they 
name the Elephant, Monkey, and the ; 
which are looked upon to have the moſt Rea- 
ſon; and even there are ſome Individtalsamongſt 
them that can do ſtrange things beyond the reſt. 
Hiftory informs us of a certain Elephant, who 
exactly underſtood his Maſters Words. and did 
a great many things that Mankind do, and even 
ſo far as to Write theſe Words, I have Writ this 
my ſelf, and Dedicated the Celtick Steil. We 
have alſo an account of another Indian Elephant 
which learnt the Portigueſe Language a little af. 
ter the Conqueſt of Soa; and the ſame being 
commanded to draw a Ship that had run aground, 
he very readily obey'd 5 but the Undertaking 
ſeeming 
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ſeeming to be above his Strength, and ſeeing 
that after a great many Menaces and Intreaties, 
they had the ſame Command upon him again in 
the Name of the King of Portugal ; Hobo, faid 
he, with an Articulate Voice in the dian 
Tongue, I'll do it, or {am ſatiified ;, and this he 
had no ſooner ſpoke, but falling to with all his 
Might, he fer the Ship afloat, almoſt contrary 
to the expe cation of moſt People. There are 
feveral other Examples produced of Elephants, 
which not only makes 'em like Men in matter of 
Underſtanding, but alfo in their Nature, ſuch 
as falling in love with Women, being Jealous 
of Rivals, and a great many other things thar 
come near our Nature; of which there is none 
more Memorable than that mention'd by Lip- 
* Maſter having comman ſed his Elephant to 
carry a Pot that was unſawder d to be mended, 
the Beaſt readily obey'd; but when he came, 
the Artificer being amaz'd at the Docility of the 
Animal, and much more at his Underſtanding, 
reſolv'd to deceive him, if he could, in mending 
the Veſſel; and therefore taking upon him to 
mend the Crack, he gave it only ſome blows 
with his Hammer, and fo retura'd it to the Ele- 
phant, that forthwith carry d the Pot back to 
his Maſter; who upon the firſt uſing of it, found 
that the Water run as faſt as before; at which 
growing angry, he ſeverely threaten d to Beat 
the Elephant for his Fault, and commanded to 
carry the Pot again to be mended, and complain 
of the badneſs of the Work The Elephant 
obey'd according; and going back to the ſame 
Shop, with fiery Eyes, and a Geſture that ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrated he was provok'd ; by i 
| cnect 
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effect let the Man know ſo much. and that his 
Reſentment proceeded from the Por 's being ſo ill 
mended. The Artificer was much aſteniſh'd at 
the Underſtanding of the Animal, and fo feig- 
ned again to ſtop up the Hole, But the Ele- 
phant being not willing to truſt him that had 
cheated him before, carry d the Pot to the Ri- 
ver, before he return'd to his Maſter, to ſee 
whether it would run or no ; and finding it did, 
he in the greateſt Rage and Fury imaginable 
went back to the Man who had thus abus'd him, 
and threatening him with his Trunk, he put him 
into ſuch bodily Fear, that he was inclined no 
longer to continue the Cheat, hut preſently to 
Work to ſatisfie the Animal; who having a ſe- 
cond time tried whether the Veſlel would run 
again, and found it ſound, he was well pleaſed, 
and carry'd it quietly to his Maſter. Now, 
does it not look as if this Animal by this Action 
had Reaſon, and ſomething above the ordinary 
level of Brutes ? 

We have alſo another Stcry no leſs remarka- 
ble than this, concerning the Revenge and won» 
derful Sagacity of a certain Elephant, which was 
much belov'd by his Maſter, and very ill uſed 
by the Servant, who fed him hut with half his 
Allowance of Provender, wherers his Maſter 
gave him the whole. Bur it happening that his 
Maſter one Evening being amaz'd that his Beaſt 
was ſo Poor, and not ſo Strong as uſual, grew 
deſirous to know whether he eat his Provender 
well, or whether his Leanneſs proceeded from 
ſome other Cauſe ; and therefore he went him- 
ſelf to fee him fegd, and was aſtoniſh'd to ſee 


that when he gave him bis full proportion of 


Food, he put ane Bag by wich bis Trunk, and 
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contented himſelf with the other ; from whence 
the Maſter inferr'd, That the unfaithful Servant 
daily cheated rhe poor Animal of half his Al- 
towance, This and multitudes of other Exam- 
les we meet with in all Authors concerning 

lephants; conſidering which, methinks 'tis 
eaſie we ſhould forgive the error of thoſe, who 
- thought them to be endued with Rea- 
on. 

As for Dogs and Monkeys, there's no need I 
ſhould Expatiate upon them, becauſe of the de- 
ſigned Brevity of this Work. There are none 
of us but have ſeen ſtrange things done by 'em. 
For where can you find ſuch a Docility in any 
Creature as in a Monkey? He eaſily imitates 
any thing we do; he Eats things as readily as 
we do; hell Dreſs himſelf, wear a Hat, Salute 
Swaddle and Rock Children in the Cradle ; and 
even becomes capable of doing ſome things 
which ſeem to depend upon the knowledge of 
Arts. | 

As for Dogs, there is fcarce any body bur 
ftands amaz'd at what they'll do; they will find 
them ſenſible of Kindneſſes, untoward when diſ- 
oblig d, kind, docile, and will run any hazard 
in the defence of what they love. We ealily 
reach them to Hunt, and they'll invent ſtrange 
Wiles in managing new Game; they'll ſne you 
a thoufand Tricks and Frolicks, they'll retain 
the Leſſons given them, and practiſe them ac- 
cording, to Command, In ſhort, they ſeem in 
the whole courſe of their Lives to act in a man- 
ner that is remote from a brutiſn Nature, and to 
make themſelves Men's Companions, as they 
live in Houſes with them; all which is nat poſli- 
ble without fome Myſtery in it; for there is 
no 
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no body but very well knows that they love 
Mankind ſo much, that neither Blows nor Hun- 
ger will make them leave them, and that all 
thinzs are to them indifferent in campariſon of 
their Maſter, and that this Friendſhip laſts even 
after Death, witneſs Heſcod's Dog that kept near 
his Maſters Body till thoſe that Travelld by 
had bury'd him, and ſoon after by his Noiſe and 
Howlings Accuſed the Murderers of his Maſter, 
ſo that they were committed to Priſon, from 
whence they never come, but to go to the Place 
of Execution. 
Such another, but even a ſtranger thing, we 
meet with concerning a Dog that fought a Man, 
in order Body for Body to prove the Murderer 
of his Maſter, wherein the Dog obtained the 
Victory. But it will be to no purpoſe for me to 
proceed to give Examples of the Faithfulneſs of 
Dogs, ſince publick Hiſtories and all private 
Houſes are full of ſuch Wonders, a Conſideration 
the which has made a great many People be- 
lieve that they have Reaſon. But this does not 
proceed from this fort of Experience alone, the 
origin of it comes from Pythagoras his Tranſmis> 
gration of Souls; and this Doctrine having been 
publiſn d throughout rah, That human Souls 
paſſed from one Body into another, to the end 
of the World, it gave many occaſions to believe, 
that thoſe Souls which were Vertuous, retired 
iato good natur d Bodies, ſuch as the Swan, the 
Sheep, and many more; the Generous into Ea- 
gles or Lions, the Malicious into Foxes, the 
Glutte nous into Swine, the Underſtanding into 
Elephants, the Faithful into Dogs, the Ingeni- 
ous into Monkeys, and ſo on. Then he taught, 
That theſe ſame Souls returned again into hu- 


ma 
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man Bodies to run their former Courſe over, and 
ſo continued till the final Revolution of Time, 
which he 'call'd the Grand Near, that brought 
things back to their firſt Period, and ſo he re- 
duces all the Actions of Life to the ſame State, 
ſame Circumſtance and Progreſs This Whim- 
ſey made way for People to imagine, that the 
Faculty was not iucompatible to Beaſts, and 
many have thought Brutes capable even of 
Speech, tho' the Nature of them differ from ours, 
and ſeems not to be Articulate. 

It's faid our e/op was of this Opinion, and 
that he knew beſt of any in his Time, how to in- 
terpret the Voices of Brutes, and the Singing of 
Birds. That which the Inſpired Pen-men have 
ſaid concerning Beaſts ſetting forth the Praiſes 
of God, as if they ſhould pronounce not indi- 
ſtinct and random Words, but particular Hymns 
in Praiſe of their Creator, relates to this mat- 
ter, and even that ſaying of David, That the He; = 
ven ſhall ſet forth the Glory of their Creator, may 
give countenance to this Opinion, as well as a 
a great many other Texts of Scripture. But 
laying theſe things aſide, let us ſay with the 
Ctriſtians and Perjpateticks, That Man alone is 
capable of Reaſoning, and that the Actions 
which we do admire in Brutes, proceed from a 
natural Inſtin& that makes uſe of their free Sen- 
ces, and of their Imagination and Momory ; 
unleſs it ſo fall out that God after a miraculous 
manner endues them with the Faculty of Speak- 
ing, as he did by Baalam s Aſs; in which caſe, 


we ſhould have our Underſtandings ſubjected to 
a lowly and humble Faith, 


This 


S 
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This Truth is prov d by the definition given 
of Man ; for he ought to reſemble and in ſome- 
thing to differ from other Creatures, ſince there 
is nothing in the World but has a Genus and 
Difference. This being maniteſt, we eaſily fiad 
that Man agrees with all other Natural Bodies 
in Eſſence, and with Brutes in being an Animal, 


ſince the being an Animal, ſpecifies him to be of 


an Eſſence common with others, but without the 
pale of Inanimate things. But *tis not enough 
to define a Man to be an Animal, for at that 
rate he may be inferr'd to be a Dog, a Stag, or 
a Leopard. There is a difference between him 
and theſe Brutes, and ſomething that is Speci- 
fick, which conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes him 
from others, which can be nothing but Reaſon, 


wherein he muſt be the ſame with them, or di-; 


ſtint from them, becauſe he is Rational. It's 
therefore a juſt Definition of Man, to call him a 
Rational Animal, from which all other Brutes 


are excluded. But to be Rational, implies a 
diſtinguiſhing Truth from Falſhood, and Good. 


from Evil, which cannot be done without Ra- 
tiocination, the Inſtrument of Knowledge, the 
ſame being peculiar to Mankind, and not to 
other Animals. This might farther be proved 
by the Arts that have been found out by Men, 
by Sciences, by the Prudence of their Choice, by 
the Power they have to Deliberate, and a thou- 
{and other means, which Brutes do not at all 
participate of. There is no Man but is Skilld 


in ſome particular Art or other, ſuch as Libe- 


rature, Plays, Politicks ; nay, there are ſome 
who are capable of proving the Defects of them. 
But thoſe Brutes which excel us in the goodneſs 
of Sight, Smell, Strength and Agility, are yet 

| wholly 
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wholly inferior even to the meaneſt of us in all 
the Powers of Underſtanding : They cannot im- 
prove Inventions. nor divide or diſunite any 
thing in their Minds, at leaſt as far as we may 
be allowed to infer things ſo far as yet they do 
4 to us. To which we may alſo add, That 
if Brutes had the leaſt Light of Reaſon, they 

would make uſe of the ſame, in order to ſecure 
their own Preſervation. For if by a Natural In- 
ſtin&, they are inclined to ſupport their Kind 
by way of Generation, and every Individual by 
ſeeking their Food, there is much more reaſon 
that Ratiocination ſhonld lead them more and 
more to find out ways for the preſervation of 
their Lives and Liberties, which is obſerved to 
be daily done by Mankind, and ariſes from the 
Rational part of their Nature. Now, if it were 
ſd with them, tho? they were endued with never 
ſo little Underſtanding, it would be an eaſie 
matter for them to ſhake off the Dominion of 
Mankind over them, conſidering the Advan- 
tages of Body and Perfection of Senſes they are 
eridyed with beyond us. If this was the caſe, 
we ſhould never be able to tame Lyons, that are 
- Stronger than eur ſelves ; Elephants, that are 
much Bigger than we; Tygers, that are fo 
ſtrangely Nimble ; Serpents, whoſe Sight alone 
ſtrikes a Horror into all our Race; Baſilisks, 
That kill with a Look; Fiſhes, that are ſecured 
in the bottom of the Watry Elements; nor 
Birds, which have the whole Expanſie of the 

Air to Fly in. In ſhort, there would be no kind 
of Beaſt, but would withdraw himſelf from un- 
der aur Obedience: But inſtead of that, we 
find with how much eaſe we tame other Ani- 
mals; we fee they'll let ys put them toour Carts, 
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Coaches, endure Saddles and Spurs; we lay 
Snares for them, and ſo maſter them; which 
we could not do, if Nature had endued them 
with Reaſon in conjunction with their bodily 
Advantages. | 

But we have dwelt too long upon this. Let 
us now come to refute the Examples produced. 
We have always room to doubt of things that 
are ſo remote from us, wherein there is no cer- 
tainty ; and rho', we ſhould ſuppoſe that thoſe. 
Hiſtorians are not miſtaken, yet that is no cer- 
tain proof of the Rationality of Brutes: For, 
as to the Elephant, that Writes with his Trunk, 
it's certain he does it by Memory, and that his 
Maſter Taught it him: For I deſire the liberty 
either not to believe this Example, or to believe 
it upon this condition, That bis Owuer inſtruct- 
ed him in it. . | 

As for the other Elephant, who got the Ship 
off; it ſeems to me That it was not ſo much 
the Name of the King of Portugal, as the Seve- 
rity of Command that brought him to make ſuch 
an extracrdinary Effort, for fear of being Bea- 
ten, a thing common to other Animals as well 
as himſelf. : | 

The third Example, of his carrying. the Pot 
to be Mended, might have been by way of Imi- 
tation, a thing that other Brutes are capable of; 
for he might often ſee his Maſter try the Veſſel, 
whether it was every way ſound, or that the 
Water ran out, and ſo far it's no wonder he 
ſhould do the ſame after him, ſince we find other 
Brutes and Children imitate us in a thouſand 
things. wi, 2h 
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Let nsnow come to him that divided his Pro- 
vender into two parts, in order to inform his 
Mafter of the Treachery of his Servant. It's 
eaſie to fay, the Beaſt had no ſich deſign, and 
that having for ſeveral Days eaten no more than 
half the Proportion allowed, his Appetite was 
ſo accuſtom'd to it, that he was for reſerving, 
the reſt, to Feed upon it when he ſhould be Hun- 
gry. Ants and Brutes that chew the Cud, do 
this; Nature having furniſh'd them with a kind 
of Moderation, in reſerving their Food, either 
becauſe they cannot, as we do, Eat to exceſs ; 
or that they are endued Naturally with ſo much 
Foreſight, as to, incline them to be ſparing of 
what Suſtenance they have. 

It's an eaſie thing to anſwer what has been 
ſaid concerning Dogs and Monkeys, who both 
of them having an excellent Memory, one of 
them applies himſelf to Pleaſe Man, and the 
other to Imitate him ; which is rather a ſign of 
an eaſie Imagination and a happy Memory, than 
of any Reaſon. 

As for the Voices of Animals, I am of opi- 
nion, that they are a Natural ſign of their Ap- 
petites, but nota ſign of Inſtitution, as Words 
are. Is it not univerſally agreed, That Wolts 
Howl in ſuch and ſuch a manner, and add there- 
to ſo many Articles and Exaltations of Voice, 
from no other Principle, than that Nature hath 
impreſs d certain Sounds in thoſe Creatures that 
diſcover their Appetite, and are known to Ani- 
mals of the ſame Species, and even unto other 
r 4 

The ſame may be ſaid of a Hen, that never 
lays an Egg, but ſhe has a ſort of Cackle after it, 
which the other Hens, Country-men and —_ 
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know very well. But it would be extravagant 
to ſay, That they Reaſon with one another, and 
that there is an Art that teaches how to under- 
ſtand them ; for that muſt conſiſt in diverſity of 
Syllable, and the redoubling-of them; whereas 


we ſee, it's always the ſame with Brutes, who 


redouble them without any choice, as alſo ſing! 
and in company, either before thoſe of thei? 
own Kind, or others, Wherefore, we ought 
not to think that they do by Art, but we are to 
believe, that if our Author's greateſt Excellency 
lay in underſtanding the Language of the Beaſts, 
we ſhall find it no hard matter to find a paral- 
lel in Mythology. The ſame may be faid of 
Apollonius of Thyanea, who was faid to be fo 
well vers d in this ſort of Knowledge, that he 
once laid opea to his Diſciples as they travelld 
along the Road, the Plot and Contrivance of 
ſome Fowls that were giving Notice one to an- 
r of a Sack of Grain that was ſpilt in the 
Field. 

Now, you may alledge, if you will, That he came 
to this Knowledge by Magick or ſome other ſort 
of Intelligence, rather than by Diſcourſing with 
the Fowls. 

As for the Praiſe aſcrib'd by the Fowls to 
God Almighty, ir. muſt be took in an allegorical 
rather than a literal Senſe. - For tis very true 


they Sing inceflantly the Praiſes of the Divine 


Majeſty ; that is, Nature Praiſes God by their 
Voice, as a fine Picture publiſhes the Glory of 
the Painter, and a Lute tonchd with a fine 
Hand ſpeaks the happy Skill of the Muſician Ia 
the ſame ſenſe muſt we take the Saymg, That 
the Beaſts Sing the wonderful Wonks of God; 
and being the Work of his Hands, lead us to the 

. A22 know. 
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knowledge of the Omnipotence of the Author 


of their Being. 

This ample Subjet would require a wider 
Range, if the Digreſſion were not tedious, and 
perhaps unſeaſonable; tho indeed the ſevere 
TCenſure ot Vices, which we have all along pur- 
ſued in the foregoing Reflexions, might ſeem to 
indulge us the liberty of making a ſort of Re- 
creation of this Moral, whether in quoting Hi- 
ſtories, or propoſing ſome plauſible Queſtion, 
ſuch as that we now diſmiſs. © Beſides, I lay 
under a neceſſity of ſtifling the Opinion of thoſe 
who might ſay that AÆſoy would never have put 
off his Morals among, Brutes, if he had not 
thought 'em capable of Reaſoning. But by the 
ſame reaſon they might conclude. that he attri- 
buted Judgment to Trees and Shrubs, for he 
ſometimes introduces em Speaking together 
with a Senſe that's as Myſterious as tis Uſeful. 
'Being about to diſcourſe of Vertue, he choſe 
not to introduce Creatures capable of Diſcourſe, 
but to ſet forth the Maxims of Morality under a 
Shell of ſeveral Fictions, with intent to Sugar 
the Pill for weak Men, and make 'em reliſh his 
Doctrines by the Diverſion of the Fable. In an- 
cient Times, this was the end of true Poetry. 
Iadeed it differs from this Performance ſo far, 
That whereas Poetry brings only Men and Gods 
upon the Stage, this ſort of Writing introduces 
'both Beaſts and Plants. In the mean time, we 
muſt not forget that Hymer, the Prince of Poets, 
made a Poem of Rats and Frogs, call d Vatraro- 
momachia. In a word, *tis true the genuine 
Poetry, I mean ſuch as recommends Vertue un- 
der the ſhadow of Celeſtial and Humane Fables. 
has a great advantage over a Work of this na- 
N50 5 | dure; 
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ture; and yet this may in ſome meaſure diſpute 
the precedency, eſpecially upon the ſcore of the 
brevity of the Fables, and the overflowing plen- 
ty of Juice or ſeaſonable Truths. 

But now we'll return to the deſign of our Per- 
| formance, namely, The Explication of Fables. 
The proper importance of this Fable, is, That 
Counſel and Induſtry are more powerful than 
Force. Homer meant to ſet forth this Truth, in 
giving Ulyſſes the Advantage upon all occaſions 
over the Heroes of Greece ; ſome of whom were 
more Valiant than he, tho indeed he had more In» 
genuity than all of them put together. With the 
ſame view he makes Ulyſſes ſet out all alone upon 
the execution of difficult Enterprizes, as to take 
Achilles, to recover Philocteter's Arrows, &c. 
whereas he makes him accompany Diomedes when 
ſent to the Trojan Camp upon an important 
Action. By this choice, that excellent Author 
teaches us that Prudence without Force goes a 
great way, and that Force without Prudence is 
good for nothing. He gives yet a more expreſs 
intimation of the importance of good Counſel, 
when upon the determination of a buſineſs of 
great Conſequence, or upon a happy exit from 
great Danger, he always makes the Goddeſs 
Minerva, who overrules Prudence, to accom- 


| pany Ulyſſes and his Son Telemachus. Upon this 
; ſcore, I take him to be more Invidions than V- 
> gil, who allots to e£neas no other Counſellour 
L but his Mother Venus, the Goddeſs of Pleaſure ; 
, abating for ſome few Apparitioas of Mercury 
2 or his Father Anechi/es, Tis Prudence certainly 
b that reſcues us from Danger, and brings our 
L Enterpizes to a happy concluſion; tis Prudence 


A that makes Laws and Legiſlators, that renders 
Ie 1 Lovers 
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Lovers happy, and favours Warriors. In x 
word, tis Prudence that produces all the Effects 
which in the way of the World are accounted 
Wonderful. This Queen of Vertues teaches the 
Weak to Screen themſelves from the Strong, 
and the Great to Command with Security. No 
Man under her Condu& was ever kept long, in 
Difgrace, or intirely Ruin d as to his Eſtate. To 
conclude, Prudence may juſtly be ſtil'd, The 
Guide of our Life, the Thread of onr Labyrinths, 
and our Comforter under all Afflictions. 


FABLE CIV. 
Of a Hushandman and a Bull. 


A Certain Husbandman had a Bull that 
"X would neither brook the Yoke, nor 
uffer himſelf to be ty*d up, to hinder him 
to puſh with his Horns, which he was o- 
therwiſe wont to do, he faw'd em bath off, 
and then put him not in a Cart, but to a 
Plough, to prevent his ruſhing forward, 
In the mean time, the Husbandman held 
by the Plough-handle very eafily, by rea- 
ſon that he could not ſtrike neither with 
Horns nor Feer. But after all, the Bull 
made him ſtill uneaſie, for he cover'd his 
Head with Duſt, and threw it in the Mans 
Mouth and Eyes, 


The 
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The MORAL. 


His Bull Rebelling inceſſantly againſt his 
Maſter, teaches us, That there are ſome 
Spirits ſo ſtubborn, that neither Art nor Coun- 
ſel can make em bend; which proceed from an 
odd fort of a cuſtomary Libertiniſm, which diſ- 
engages em from all Subjection, inſomuch that 
they reject with diſdain the Counſels that tend 
directly to their Benefit; nay, they will not ſo 
much as give Ear to the Remonſtrances of diſ- 
intereſs'd old Men; on the contrary, they Ri- 
dicule their way of Reaſoning, banding it for 
Doatage and a faulty ſlowneſs of Thought, with- 
out conſtdering with Tacitus, That Enterprizes 
are concerted with more certainty; and better 
ſupported with cold and mature Counſels, than 
with thoſe of a venterſome and violent Temper, 
The, Indiſcretion of theſe People runs ſo high, 
that they are proud of Soudbing ee who Speak 
only for their Good, and make equal Oppoſi- 
tion to ſoft and coarſe Uſage. Now, this they 
would never do, if they conſider'd that we are 
always intereſsd and partial in our Concerns; 
and in regard our Mind does not view things in 
their genuine Purity, but as they appear to the 
Eyes of Profit, that we can't examine 'em with 
fo much care and ſoundneſs of Thought, as if we 
had no concern in the matter. Now, this is 
ſo true, that if you take two Genins's of equal 
Capacity, the one ſhall he leſs clear ſighted in 
his own Affairs, than in thoſe of his Neighbour. 
Now, this want of Conſideration is the true 
ſcore of a Stifneſs in the way of Opinion, in op- 
polition to all Counſel whatſoever. Hence comes 
Aa 4 that 
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that Obdurateneſs that renders us ſo jealous of 
our beſt Friends, as to charge 'em with Perfidy, 
at a time whea they are moſt zealous for our 

Service. An 


_— ” — * 


FABLE CV. 
07 a Satyr and a Traveller. 


| NE of thoſe Satyrs, which are 
| given in for Gods of the Foreſts, ha- 
ving took compaſſion of a poor Traveller 
that was cover'd with Snow, and Stiff with 
Cold, conducted him to his Hurt, and 
made him ſet down by the Fire, The Sa- 
tyr ſeeing the Traveller blow upon his 
Hands, ask'd him, what he meant by it? 
And the Traveller made anſwer, That he 
did it to catch his Hands in heat. Soon al- 
ter, the Traveller was brought to ſit down 
to the Table, and the firſt thing he did 
there, was blowing his Broth ; upon which 
the Satyr ask'd him, what he did that for? 
And he reply'd, Tas to cool his Broth, 
The Satyr hearing this, could not brool; 
ſuch a Gueſs any longer, Get you gon from 
hence, ſays the Satyr, for I cant be eaſie 
with « Man that contr adit: himſelf ſo flatly. 


The 
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The MORAL. 


TME Conduct of this Satyr teaches us to re- 
move from our Table all double- mouth d 
Perſons; Perſons whoſe Tongues are a two-edg'd 
Sword, who can fall upon their Friends as well 
as their Foes ; who comply with our Sentiments 
out of Flattery, and from a wicked Principle 
take up with thoſe of our Enemies. As Flattery 
and Complaiſance are the true Snares for catch 
ing Fools, whoſe number indeed is infinite; ſo 
thoſe who lay them find it an eaſie matter to 
make the unwary fall in with *em. Theſe Perfi- 
dious Fellows, who pretend _ do not think 
of any thing, are more to be fear'd, than de- 
clard Enemies , for under a Bait of ſoft Words, 
they are able to Poyſon us and Taint all the 
Charms of Hoſpitality with Bitterneſs. In ear- 
neſt, how can ye confide in a Perſon that's Dou- 
ble to himſelf ; and credit the Word of a Man, 
that has no Word at all? If the moſt agreea- 
ble Fruit of Friendſhip lies in its duration, what 
ought we to expect from a falſe Friend, who 
ſhifts his Opinion every foot? And how can he 


*be Faithful to us, that was never True to any 
body. 


FABLE 1 
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FABLE cyl. 
Of a Bull and a Rat. 


Bull being Bit in the Foot by a Rat, 
| who thereupon flip'd immediately 
into his Hole, fell into ſuch a Paſſion, that 
he toſs d up his Horns, and ſought for his 
Enemy in all Quarters, but could not find 
him, upon this the Rat laugh'd at him, cry- 
ing, As Strong as thou art, and notwithſtand- 
ing your being fortify d with 4 lumpiſh maſs of 
Fleſb, you muſt not continue to Deſpiſe other 
Folks; for nom you ſee a little Rat has wound 
td you without running any riſque. 


The MORAL. 


His Example calls up the memory of the 

common Proverb, Theres no ſuch thing as 
little Enemies. The truth of which is inforc'd 
both by Reaſon and Example, The Reaſons for 
it are grounded on the juſt repartition of Quali- 
tics, For Nature having given to all Animals 
Rich a ſhare as may ſatisfie em in the World, 
and enable em to guard off Violence and Oppreſ- 
ſion, thoſe who are Strong and Powerful muſt 
not think to ſwallow up the weaker ſort, who 
being deſtitute of ſufficient Force todefend them- 
ſelves, may ſupply their want of Strength with 
Ingenuity and Dexterity. If Neceſſity con- 


ſtrains 
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fframs em to yield to their Enemy, they may 
find a fort of Safety in their Diſtraſt and conti. 
nual Vigtlancy. Nay, there are ſome who- owe 
their Preſervation entirely to their Weakneſs, 
Witneſs ſeveral Sovereign Princes, who by 
reaſon of the Inſignificancy of their Power, 
cleave to greater Kings, and put themſelves 
under the protection of ſome third Perfon that's 
able to coap with their Enemy. By this means 
it comes to paſs that one of theſe petty Princes 
keeps two Crowns jealous of one another, with- 
out being funk it ſelf, by reaſon of the Care 
that each of *em rakes to hinder rhe Growth of 
his Equal. Thus tis that Imporency it ſelf 
ſerves ſometimes for a Support; as we ſee the 
Littleneſs of a Rat gave it a means of eſcaping, 
—— opportunity of rallying upon the Bull's 
urſuit. | 
| We ought not therefore to deſpife any Ene- 
my, tho there were no proportion between their 
Forces and ours. Beſides, Defpair which fears 
neither Difficulty nor Danger, is the greateſt 
Perſecutor of thoſe whom it has in view; for ex. 
perience ſhews, That an Enemy who has took 
up a reſolution of Revenging himſelf, is a Damon 
that can never be too much fear'd. This gives 
riſe to the Revolrs of the Mob, whom Fury 
arms and eggs on to the moſt terrible and preci- 
pitant Actions. Such Stroaks of Violence fall 
more eaſily into the Heads of mean People, than 
others; whether it be that you call em mean 
for their Stupidity, or for their low and weak 
Station. In the firſt place, a feeble Soul is much 
more ſuſceptible of violent Actions, than a Mir- 
rour of Courage; for it does not apply Reme- 
dies to jts Grievances with equal Vigour. Se- 
1898 | condly, 
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conly, tis certain, and but too often atteſted 
by daily experience, That thoſe who have Lit- 
tle, run upon Extremities more boldly than 
others of a moderate or of a great Fortune, as 
retaining no hopes either of Conſolation or of 
Revenge. Now, if our Inferiours are more in- 
clin d to Deſpair, we muſt conclude they are 
likewiſe more to be fear d, in regard there's no- 
thing ſo furious as Deſpair; and, as Seneca ſays, 
That Man is already Maſter of his Encmy's Life, 
whom Rage has oblig d to abandon his own. 
Another reaſon, why feeble Enemies are very 
Formidable, is this, All the Generous part ot 
Mankind are on their fide. This can't be denyd 
with any colour of reaſon, if we confider that 
the handſomeſt turns of Generoſity do lie in 
Succouring the Weak. *Twas for this end that 
in the time of the ancient Kings of France and 
Great Britain, the Orders of Knighthood were 
invented, viz» To Succour the Afflicted, to 
prevent the Oppreſſion of the Poor and the Ra- 
viſhing of, Women, to procure Reparation of 
Injuries, to ſet Slaves Free, and do a thouſand 
other memorable Actions, that ſery'd for a ſub- 
ject of Glory. We may ſee from theace, that 
cis a hard matter to oppreſs the Feeble with 
Impunity, or to urge em to Deſpair in the way 
of Perſecution, without undergoing the Reſent- 
ment of a powerful Faction; and, which is yet 
more Formidable, without incurring the Pains 
of the Di tine Diſpleaſure. Tis God who takes 
ſo much Care to Protect the Poor; he has 
taken upon himſelf the Name of their Defend- 
der, and has done them the Honour ot calling 
'em his Members. If the parts of our Body are 
vigilant for the Preſervation of the Neigh- 
| bouring 
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bouring Parts ; if the Eye-lid guards the Eye 
from Duſt, if the Eye takes care to keep out an- 
noying things, if the Hand gets before the Blow 
to ſave the Head, if the Fleſh ſurrounds the Noble 
Parts, and the Cranium covers the Brain: In 
ſhort, if the Skin skreens both the Cranium and 
the Muſcles, with how much more reaſon ought 
we to believe, that this potent Protector will 
guard his Members from all ſorts of Violence? 
Is it not he who has reſerv'd Vengeance to him- 
ſelf, in order to deliver the Afflicted? Was it 
not he that reſcu'd his People from the Babylonian 
Slavery and the Yoke of Pharoah ? In a word, he 
can't but take pleaſure in doing Good to thoſe 
of a mean Condition, becauſe he made himſelf 
mean and low; and this Law of Reſemblance 
being tranſcendently Good and Juſt, can't but 
induce him to maintain their Cauſe. May thoſe 
therefore who glory in Oppreſſing the Weak, 
or even in Cruſhing them if they can, take care 
of entring the Liſts with a weak Party ; and at 
the ſame time, may they reſt aſlur'd, That the 
Poor are never without a good Support, ſince 
they have God on their ſide. 
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FABLE Cl.. 
Of a Goofe and its Owner. 


A Gooſe laid every Day an Egg of Gold 
to his Maſter, and yet he was fo 
fooliſh as to Kill it, in hopes to enrich him- 
ſelf all on a ſudden, for he thought there 
was a great quantity of that Metal in the 
Body of the Gooſe. But the poor Wretch 
finding to his Sorrow there was none, fell 
all on a ſudden into Tears and Sighs, com- 
ining he had loſt both his Eſtate and 


is Hopes. 
The MORAL. 


HO this Fable may be took in two ſenles, 
and the Maſter of the Gooſe may be char- 
ged with a double Crime; one in being too im- 
moderate in his Deſires, and the other in exe- 
cating 'em with a precipitant Violence; yet 
we ſhall confine our ſelves to the latter, hav- 
ing already given our Thoughts at large upon 
* or Covetouſneſs. Now, to verify the 
ſecond Doctrine ariſing from the Fable, namely, 
That the precipitation of the means obſtructs 
the end of an Affair, by the Incidents and Ob- 
ſtacles that Imprudence occaſions; to verifie 
this, I fay, let's but look upon the Countenance 
of thoſe who Walk too faſt in the Streets, for 
theſe are commonly the only Men that Stumble, 


The 
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The ſame may be applied to Swimmers, among 


of em ſav'd ; whereas the others who make 
their motions too thick and precipitant, do not 
gain in the advantage of making more way than 
what they loſe in the duration of their Vi- 
gour. 


We may ſee the ſame thing of Moral Actions, 


for we ſee by experience, that a Man never runs 
upon a thing precipitantly without occaſioning 
more Hindrance than Forwardneſs; Haſte ſti- 
fling Conſideration, without which all Actions 
muſt of neceſſity partake either of Impertinence 
or of Fate. Beſides, the Event and the Practice 
of things, depends for the moſt part upon the 
time and ſeaſon, to which a wiſe Man calculates 
his Meaſures diſcreetly : Whereas, on the other 
hand, an impatient Man ſeeks to anticipate the 
time; and ſo it comes to paſs, that for want of 
minding the ſeaſon, he always finds his Projects 
unſeaſonable and diſagreeable. As Mediocrity 
is requir d in forming or concerting a Deſign, 
ſo tis in the execution. For tho giving freely be 
a Vertue, yet tis not a Vertue unleſs we give 
ſeaſonably, and when *tis proper. And this is 
the advantage that Heroick Prudence has re- 
ſerv'd to it ſelf among us, that it ſerves for a 
Guide to all the other Vertues; that's to ſay, 
it directs us to put em in practice without de- 
lay, when time and opportunity preſents. Upon 
this ſcore, the Poets have aſcribd to the Deity 
that governs our Prudence, the Title of a God- 
deſs, and not of aGod to inſinuate, that we 
muſt uſe things modeſtly, and not with a rude 
Briskneſs or a precipitant Haſte. Tis a God 
that preſides over Arms, over Eloquence, and 
over 


whom thoſe who Swim leiſurely are almoſt all 
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over Medicine ; and a God 'tis to whom the 
Mechanick Arts owe their Riſe. They made 
them Gods(tho' without any reaſon) whom they 
took to be the Guardians of the Sea, the Earth, 
and the Heavens. Love, they've made a God, 
and not a Goddeſs ; but for Prudence, i. e. the 
Conduct of our Actions, that's juſtly attributed 
to a Goddeſs, and that the Modeſteſt of 'em all ; 
to intimate, that we ought to carry on our De- 
ſigns with a {low pace and a temperate method, 
if we would have 'em ſucceed. Accordingly, 
we find that young People, being more forward 
than old Men, are more liable to miſs their 
Aim; for tho they have a juſt contrivance of 
the means to compals their end, yet they never 
weigh the Obſtacles that lie in the way, as Ari- 
fotle remarks in his Echicks. And what we here 
ſay of Ages, may be juſtly applied to Nations; 
for generally ſpeaking, your brisk and reſolute 
People undergo greater Loſles than other Na- 
tions. If it be offer d, That to counterpoiſe 
their Loſles, they likewiſe make greater returns 
of Gain. I anſwer, Thar if they do, they do 
not keep it ſo long. And would to God our own 
Nation were not an Inſtance on the behalf of 
this Truth; a Nation, who by a marvellous Va- 
lour, that their Enemies fear as a Thunderbolt, 
have ſeveral times Conquer d ſo many proud Pro- 
vinces, Expell'd ſo many Miſcreunts, and made 
ſo many Kingdoms Tributary, and yet have loſt 
em all at laſt; whereas the Spaniards, who have 
got more by Marriages than by Battle, boaſt 
pur ſuant to their wonted cuſtom, that this Day 
they poſſeſs the fineſt Countries in Europe, with- 
out including the New World. iq 


FABLE 
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FABLE CVYIIL. 
07 a She- Ape and ber two Brats, - 


I faid that when a Mother Ape has 
3 Twins, ſhe is much fonder of one 
Brat than the other. Accordingly, a Mo- 
ther Ape had once two at a lift; and ha- 
ving occaſion to avoid ſome Danger or 
other, ſhe took the Brat ſhe lov'd beſt in 
her Arms, and flung the other over her 
Shoulder. But running too faſt, ſhe daſh'd 
that in her Arms againſt a Stone, and it 
Died immediately; whereas the other that 
hung upon the Shoulder, which the Mo- 
ther did not much care for, '{cap'd without 
hurt. 


The MOR AL. 


F His Fable teaches us, that the extraordinary 
and diſtinguiſhing Love of Parents is ſome- 
times very prejudicial to Children ; and that 
the Children that are coarſly uſed, are thereby 
rendred more happy in the way of theWorld,and 
indeed more Vertuous. Theſe two Propoſitions I 
deſign to make good in the order they now lie 
in. In the firſt place, tis certain that the Ten- 
derneſs of a Mother weakens the Child's Con- 
ſtitution, by not inuring it betimes to Rain, 
Wind, and all ſorts of 9 by not giving 
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it occaſion to Feed without choice, and taſte the 
other Hardſhips of Life, againſt which it is af- 
terwards defenceleſs by reaſon of the Mothers 
particular Care to keep them out of its way in 
its early Years. Your wrapping up Children in 
I do not know how many Coverings, and ſwad- 
Cling em in Cloathes made for that purpoſe, 
together with a nicety in the way of Fecding, 


that ] ſay is the thing that makes Children puny 


and ſickly, and ſometimes Kills em. For what 


Pd 


gour to his Education a * way of Living when 
0 2 - . 


reaſon ſhould we accuſtom their Temperament 
to things they may come to want ? Is not it 
better to keep to ſuch things as they can always 
have? Is not this the direct way to multiply 
Dangers upontheir Heads, and render 'em ſeve- 


ral times mortal? Aſſure your ſelves, the Lace- 


demonian Mothers us'd no ſuch Conduct, and far 
leſs the Scythian; who were no ſooner Laid, than 
they order'd their Children to be dipp d in cold 
Water; and Virgil, in his Æneidi, applies the 
ſame cuſtom to the Latines. | 


Notwithſtatiding this Uſage, that ſome will 


call coarſe, theſe Women brought into the 
World very vigorous Children, whoſe Health 


was as ſound and as ſtrong as their Vertue. Tis 
not to be believ'd that the Mother of Maſſiniſſa 
pamper'd her in her tender Vears; had ſhe been 


To brought up, ſhe had never reach'd Ninety 


Years, at which Age ſhe bore the Sun and the 
Rain with a bare Head, and walk'd whole Days 


* 


1 on Foot. Henry the Great of happy 


emory, Was not he bred a Soldier, as well as a 
King? Did not he owe his extraordinary Vi- 


. 
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he was young? And may not we ſay the ſame 
of Lewis the Juſt his Succeſſor, a Prince of in- 
comparable Vertue, who by the marvellous ef- 
fects of his Valour and Piety, brought ſo many 
great Enterprizes to a happy concluſion ? Does 
not he owe part of his great Actions to the Vi- 
gour he gain d in his youthful Days at the exer- 
ciſe of Hunting? Have we any Inſtances of more 
Vertuous People, than thoſe who avoid Softneſs 
in the way of Life, as the ancient Romans did ? 
And pray, were there any Nations more noto- 
riouſly Debauch'd than thoſe which took plea- 
ſure in being brought up to Luxury and Tender- 
neſs? Such was the Republick of the Sybaritans, 
the Name of which is ſcarce to be met with in 
Hiſtory, unleſs it be when Authors have occa- 
ſion to take notice of their Effeminacy, in or- 
der to ſhew, that Perſons addicted to that way 
of living are capable of nothing but ſoft Actions. 
What Apology can we therefore make for ſuch 
naughty Parents, that breed up their Children 
to Nicety and Softneſs? Is it poſſible to make 
Children hate an idle lazy Life, by giving em a 
voluptuous Education? Or to teach em Sobrie- 
ty, by cockering them up in a lickeriſh way? 
Or to prevent their fearing an Enemy, by en- 
couraging them to fear the Mildew and the 
Wind? Is not this an ill-natur'd office, to ac- 
cuſtom em thus to pernicious Habits? And does 
not it merit the appellation of Hatred rather than 
Love? | 


But this is not the only ſcore upon which the 
indiſcreet Careſles of Mothers do- injure their 
Children, The Corruption of the Soul, which 
infallibly ſprings frgm thence, is a danger that's 

Sy nnr 
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yet more conſiderable. For ſince good Educa- 
tion 1s a ſecond Birth, and that turns chiefly 
upon the converſion of the Vices to which Na- 
ture leans, theſe Mothers that make Idok of 
their Children, do not they Ruine em for want 
of Reproof ? If Mothers encourage the Chole- 
rick Freaks of Children, may not they one Day 
come to be Aſſaſſins? If they bear with their 
little Tricks, to the prejudice of their Brethren 
and Playfellows, do they not encourage em to 
-be. Traitors ? If they overlook their ſmutty and 
licentious Words, do they not put 'em upon 
the way of Whoredom and Adultery? If they 
ſuffer em to Eat and Drink to exceſs, do not 
they teach em to be Diſſolute? Snrety twere 
better for theſe Women to be Barren than thus 
to bring into the World a company of Wretches 
— up to all manner of Effeminacy and Diſſo- 
Jutenefs. ; . 
But I drop inſenſibly into a Diſcourſe that l 
have often had before me already, and therefore 
now forbear to tire the Reader with Repetitions. 
I come in the next place to the proof of the ſe- 
cond part of the Allegory, namely, That ſuch 
Children as are leaft doated upon, become more 
vVertuous and Honeſt, than thoſe of a contrary 
Education. All the Reaſons propos d in the 
foregoing Paragraphs, if took upon the reverſe, 
will prove, That a ſtrong Conſtitution makes 
Men Generous and Daring, That Exerciſe im- 
proves the Blood, That Sobriety kept up in one's 
Infancy, confirms it ſelf in advancing Years ; 
And in ſhort, That Youth when not Flatter'd, is 
capable of any Vertue. To theſe Reafons we 
may add ſome others that are peculiar to this 
Branch, viz. That A Son who is not much o 
BEES t 1 | reis 
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rels'd by a Father, labours hard to become 4 
Man of Vertue, in hopes to ſurmount by his 
Merit the natural Averſion his Parents have to 
him. Beſides, having no reaſon to depend much 
upon his Patrimony or the Affection of his Fa- 
mily, he does not confine his Fortune to his Fa- 
ther's Yard ; the Succeſſion he aims at, 1s to 
ſome magnificent Poſt. With this view, he 
deſires to be capable of being Liberal to thoſe 
who have been Cloſe-fiſted to him, and even to 
his Brethren who have been more favour'd than 
himſelf. Thus it comes to paſs, that the Cold- 
neſs of his Parents inflames all his Hopes, and- 
thoſe that Hate him, do him a Kindneſs at the 
bottom, when they leaſt think of it: So that we 
may properly ſay, That to Hate at this rate, is 
eflectual Love. 


— — = = — — 


FABLE CIX. 
Of 4 Fox and a Leopard, 


XN Fox and a Leopard were once engagd 
A in a Diſpute upon their Beauty, 

he Leopard inſiſted upon his ſpeckled and 
parti-colour'd Skin. The Fox having no 
ſuch Pretenſions to offer, makes anſwer af- 
ter this manner: I own you have the better 
on upon that ſcore; but by way of Rapriſal, 
1 muſt tell you, the Advantage I have over 
Jou is not ſmalljn regard I have 4 parti-aalaur d 
Mind, tho not a Bod. | CO: 
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15 The MORAL. 


b ver needleſs here to repeat the Advantages 
of the Beauty of the Soul beyond that of 
the Body. That ſubject I have treated above at 
large, and ſhall only add, That tho' there are 
but too too many who wiſh more paſſionately 
tor a handſom Body than for a fine Genius, yet 
in their own Soul they can't but give the prete- 


rence to the latter. 
FABLE CX, 
Venus and a Cat, 


Xo was a young Man that Iov'd a 
1 Cat ſo much, that he Requeſted 
Venus to metamorphoſe it into a Woman, 
Accordingly, the Goddeſs granted his Re- 
queſt, and actually transform'd the Animal 
into a very Beautiful Lady. This done, 
the young Fool was ſo paſſionately in Love, 
that without further delay he carry*d her 
ſtraight home to his Lodging, with intent 
to Enjoy her. But when they were both 
in Bed, Venus having a mind to try whe- 
ther the change wrought-upon the form of 
her Body, had alter'd her Temper, ſeat a 
Rat on purpoſe into. the Chamber, Upan 
- thats the cold Lover forgetting who Was 
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in Bed with her, flung her ſelf out of Bed 
upon the Floor, and purſu'd the Rat for 
Food; which provok'd the Goddeſs to that 
degree, that ſhe order'd her to reaſſums 
her primitive Form. | 


The MORAL. 


His Fable preſents us with three things wors 
thy of our Conſideration. The firſt is the 
Inequality that ſometimes happens in the way 
of Love, and is here Figuratively expreſs'd in the 
paſſionate Love of the young Man, upon which 
this Fable is grounded. The ſecond 1s the En- 
chantment of Lovers, who in an Inſtant of time 
transform in their Thoughts the ſorry Creature 
they Love into a Mirrour of Perfection. And 
thisis couch'd to us in theCats being transform'd 
by Venus into a Woman. The third Head of my 
Diſcourſe ſhall be Æπ s true drift, contain'd in 
the concluſion of the Fable, namely, That a 
change of Condition does not work a change of Hl 
Manners. 1 5 5 kt | 
As for the firſt Inference, I muſt fay, tis 2 "Wit 
ſtrange thing to ſee how Love links together IN 
Perſons every way uncqual, infomuch that one 
would think the deſign of Love were to join 
downright Oppoſites. This blind Paſſion fre- 
quently conſiders neither Quality nor Merit. It 
takes pleaſure in comparing the Cedar with the 
Shrub, Europeans with Africans, the Young and 
the Old, the Handſom and the Ugly, the Cupid 
and the Brisk; and in a word, the Perſons of 
greateſt Honour and Probity with others of à 
vicious and wicked Character. How many Em- 
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perors have become Slaves to their Vaſſals ? 
How many Ladies of Quality have receiv'd the 
Embraces of their Footmen ? How many Per- 
ſons ſprung; of Families in mutual Enmity have 
lov d one another in oppoiition to the very Nou- 
riſhment they ſuck d in in their Father's Houſe ? 
It being a Philoſopher's buſineſs to trace the 
cauſe of things, *rwill be worth our while to 
make ſome Eſlay upon the reaſon of this Inequa- 
b lity. Now, in order to purſue it, we muſt call 
to mind what the Poet ſays. W 


IVitimur in Vetilum ſemper, cupimuſq; negetam. 


This Truth is ſo manifeſt, that ſcaree any 
thing is oftner confirm'd by Experience. It comes 
to paſs by 1 do not know what misfortune of our 
Nature, whether it be that our Temper runsal- 
ways upon- penetrating deeper into things, and 
conſequently violating the propos'd limits, or 
that the paſſionate love of Liberty leads us upon 
it, and that it galls our Mind to ſee an Obſtacle 
or Barrier in our way; as it happend to that 
old Milaneſe, who having liv'd till he was Sixty 
Years old without ſtirring out of the Suburbs of 
his Native City, was commanded by Charles V. 
never to ſtir out thereafter, to the end that all 
Strangers might admire his want of Curioſity 
for upon that Injunction he was ſo much di- 
ſturbd, that he immediately Petition'd the Em- 
peror for leave to go and ſee the World, and 
being deny'd, died of Grief in his own Houſe, 
Now, this can't be attributed to an Inclination 
to Travel, for he had ſpent Sixty Years in one 
Town z hut a certain Libertine humour, which 

common to moſt, Men, makes em hate all Con. 
„ 33 Tt PT RS ety Yer MOOS ſtraints, 
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ſtraints, tho never ſo juſt in themſelves. Further, 
there's yet another cauſe of this byaſs for prohi- 
bited things, which I take to be more evident 
than any other, namely, That the prohibition 
of a thing tacks to it a notion of Greatneſs, and 
makes us think of an Excellency in it that might 


- occaſion ſuch a poſitive Regard. Now, this 


whets the Appetite, and invites us to violate 
the Law. We take it, as if the Magiſtrate de- 
ny d us the Liberty, in order to reſerve it fi 
himſelf, or as the thing prohibited were ſo 
ſweet, that it might draw us off from the love 
of God and our Country. 
his is almoſt all that can be ſaid upon the 
matter. From whence we may draw an eaſie 
concluſion, That we being naturally bent upon 
things contrary to our Intereſt and Happineſs, 
the more they are prohibited, the more we 
court em. Accordingly we ſee the Vices of Jea- 
lous Husbands, and the Daughters of Vigorous 
Mothers, are more eaſily inveigled than others, 
by reaſon of the cafe thar's taken to prevent it. 
And oftentimes this very reaſon makes us Love 
upon an unequal foot, becauſe ſuch Matches are 
more diſcountenancd than others. Tis need- 
leſs to confirm this with Inſtances, the number 
of which is very great, for daily experience is a 
ſufficient Voucher. | 
* come in the next place to the ſecond branch 
of our Diſcourſe, namely, The Transformation 
propos'd by our Author. If I had a mind to 
write much rather than give plain Inſtructions, I 
could write whole Volumes upon this ſubject. In 
the firſt place, I'd ſtart the Queſtion whether 
"tis feaſible or*not to'transform the Body of one 
Hung fu into chat of another; or whether the Me- 
tamor phoſis 
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tamorphoſis of Men iatoBrutes is not a fantaſtick 
Change, that has an outward appearance of the 
thing, but is not really ſuch. Then I'd come to 
act the Moraliſt upon the ſubject, and ſhew how 
regular Paſſions pervert our Nature, and make 
us fall from the dignity of our Being. This we 
have expreſly intimated by the Poets in the Fable 
of Circe, the She-Magician, whom they empow- 
er d to turn Men into Beaſts, on purpoſe to ſet 
forth, that extravagant Vice ſinks the uſe of our 
Reaſon. But in regard this Allegory is not un- 
common, and withal has met us ſeveral times in 
this Performance, I ſball only give the particu- 
lar ſenſe of the Transformation now before us, 
in order to draw from it ſome particular Inſtru- 
ctions. For the purpoſe, the Transformation 
of the Cat into a Woman ſpeaks the weakneſs of 
Lovers, who are no ſooner captivated by their 
Paſſions, than they take all things to be of an- 
other nature from what they were before. A 
homely Woman aſſumes a beautiful Face in their 
imagination, and a handſome one riſes to be in- 
comparable. An ordinary Gift of Nature is in 
their thoughts the higheſt point, and a Defect 
paſſes with them for a good Quality. If the La- 
dy they admire is Squint-ey'd, why they'll tell 
vou, it improves her graceful Mein, and that 
this ſmall Imperfection ſets off the Excellency of 
the Piece. If ſhe's extreme Brown, they ll en- 
deayour to perſwade, that that's a fign of Vi- 
gour, and that a great deal of Fire lies conceal'd 
under that appearance of Darkneſs, If ſhe's Lit- 
tle, why then ſhe's an Epitome of Wonders, 
and the more a thing is Contratted, ſay they, 
the more Admirable 'cis. If ſhe's of a very large 


Size, they'll alledge, jau can't have too much 
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of a good thing, and that Nature means to make. 
all her Perfections infinite, If ſhe has a rough 
fort of Look with her, they'll call that the Thug» 
derbolts of Love, If ſhe bas a ſilly ſimple Look, 

that paſſes for the Charms of Innocence, If ſhe's 
too Old, they'll fay ſhe has a ſound Judgment 
join d to a handſom Body. If ſhe's too Young, 
they'll pretend her Wit outrans her Years. In 
ſhort, they'll transfarm her all over in a very 
mort time, and ſet her forth under another Hue, 

and another ſort of Countenance. But, what is 
yet more Ridiculous, we find that thoſe who 
have obſervd the moſt Faults in Women, are 
the firſt that cry her up; perhaps becauſe ſhe 
has caſt a ſweet Eye upon em, or {queez'd their 
Hand. This may give us a taſte of the ridicu- 
lous Condition of Loyers, foraſmuch as they 
paſs a great part of their Life as void of all 
pa ge, and even of hopes to recover it. 
For tis almoſt impo ſible for a Man once poſ- 
ſeſs d by this Paſſion, ever to get rid of it. Af- 
ter one Idol is gone, he adores another; a Mar- 
ried Woman ſucceeds to a Gir A and from her he 
ftraggles to a Widow; and tis probable if he 
met with an Hermophrodite, ſne would have it 
in her turn, as being half Woman. 

We are now arriv d at the third Head of Diſ- 
courſe, namely, That a change of Condition 
does not alter the Vertues or Vices of the Soul, 
eſpecially if they re contracted by a long Habit. 
Suppoſing a Man had a mind to deny this Truth, 
where could he find Reaſons to colour his Cons. 


tradictions ? Is there ever a Man that ſtrips him- Jn 


ſelf when he gets a great Fortune, or takes plea- 
ſure in laying aſide Fis Paſſions and wicked Ha- 


bits? A great many would chink they gave an 


Oyer- 
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over-purchaſe for Grandeur, if the Love of it 
fhould oblige 'em to turn off their Vices. They 
have before em the example of a great many 
rich Men, who are material proof that a great 
Eſtate ſerves only to render Men more Imper- 
fet. *Tis not the Great Folks that are always 
the beſt Educated. They are beſet with ſo ma- 
ny Flatterers, that they can ſcarce make them- 
ſelves capable of one perfect Vertue. But I ſlip 
inſenſibly out of one Diſcourſe into another, and 
am not aware that I anticipate the ſenſe of the 
— Fable, which Cenſures an over Complai- 

nce. 


FABLE CXL. 
Of a ſick Man and a Doftor. 


Lb —— 
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A Sick Man being ask'd by his Phyſician 
{ ho his Health ſtood, I Barn, ſaid 
he, and am wet all over with Sweating. *Tis 
very well, ſays the Phyſician, and away he 
goes. The next Day he vilited his Patient 
again, and askd him, how he had been all 
Night. Alaſs, crys the poor Man with a 
faint weak Voice, I had almoſt dy d for Cold. 
So much the better, replies the able Phyſician, 
that's a good Sign. The Doctor ask'd the 
Patient the like Queſtion a third time, and 
the poor Man made anſwer, He was quite 
ſpent and fatigu'd in the lait degree with 4 
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Looſeneſs. Why, that's good for your Health, 
crys the Quack. At laſt one of his Friends 
coming td ſee if he was not in a hopeful 
way ot Recovery; Ah, my, Friend, replies 
the poor Man, they teil me I am always Well, 
and yet I find my ſelf a Dying. 


The MORAL. 


Hat Æſop ſays of the Phyſician, may be 
applicd to a falſe Friend, For he often- 
times ſees with pleaſure a Man mortally ill, 
whoſe Health he pretends to wiſh. He finds 
his Pulſe diſturbd with Revenge or Hatred, in- 
flam'd with Paſſion, or cool as to the love of 
what's Good and Honeſt ; and yet inſtead of ad- 
viſing him to what is his benefit, he baſely joins 
with the Patient ia his opinion, and is rather 
afraid of putting him out of humour. Such far 
the moſt part are thoſe that hang about the 
Great Men, and are fo influenc'd either by the 
Splendor of their Patron's Quality, or the hopes 
of making their Fortune, that they betray their 
Conſcience a thouſand times a day, in adviſing 
them to unlawful Actions. Such are the ſelfiſh 
and i!l-natur'd Flatterers, who under the pre- 
tence of acting obligingly towards thoſe they 
ſeem to love, take 'em off from uſeful Affairs, 
and engage em in ſuch as tend to their Damage. 
Once more; Such are thoſe who ſeeing their 
Friends Sick to the laſt extremity, dare not put 
em in mind of the Confeſſion of their Sins, leſt 
Fear and Apprehenſion ſhould inflame their ill- 
neſs ; and chooſe rather to hazard their Souls, 
than mention to em the Name of a Miniſter. 
| PABLE 
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FABLE CU. 
Of ſeveral Cocks and a Partridge. 


A Man having ſeveral Cocks in his 

Houſe, bought a Partridge which he 
pur among the Cocks to Fatten. But as 
don as the Cocks ſaw what Company they 
had got, they fell upon it, and Expelld it. 
In the mean time, the poor Partridge was 
much AMiQed in ſeeing it ſelf fo harſhly 
uſed for not being of their Species. How- 
ever, having taken care to throw a Quarrel 
among 'em, it moderated its Grief, and ſaid 
by way of Conſolation, Come what will come, 
I am reſold not to torture my ſelf longer, 
ſince nom I ſee #hey are at War among them- 
ſelves. © | 


The MO RAI. 


1 
NA is Fable will furniſh us with two impor- 
dant Cautions, one relating to the horhor 
of inteſtine Diſſentions, and the other to the 
Patience that wiſe Men ought to diſplay when 
they are ill treated by the Wicked. As to the 
firſt point, every Page (almoſt) of this Perfor- 
mance has ſomething of it. We have ſcen four 
Bulls continue Invincible, while they kept up a 
mutual-Union. We have ſeen a bundle of Rods 
in the Hand of a Husbandman, that could 75 

2 be 
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be broke while it kept together, nor avoid break- 
ing when the Rods were parted: And upon theſe 
occaſions we have acted the part both of an Ora- 
tor and a Philoſopher. 

So we turn now to the ſecond Point of this 
Allegory, which regards the Patience that Ver- 
tuous People ſhould ſhew in ſuffering the Affronts 
of ill Men. They will readily call up their Pa- 
tience if they do but conſider, that all the out- 
ragious Actions of their Perſecutors proceed on- 
ly from the vicious Habits they have contracted. 
Nothing is ſo eaſily learn'd, nor ſo late for 
as Vice. Maſters are often blam'd for the Faults 
of their Diſciples ; but when we are Faulty, we 
ought not to lay it at their door; for Vice is 
eaſily learn d without a Maſter, and very hard to 
be unlearn d again without Chaſtiſement Upon 
this Conſideration we ought not to be diſturb'd 
when ill Men Revile us, but rather be glad that 
our Condition is preferrable to that of our vici- 
ous Enemies, This laſt Truth may be deny'd by 
ſome, but I'm ſure *tis no other than Truth. For 
pray, what Conformity is there between the 
Condition of a vicious Man, and that of a vertu- 
ous? The one is rack d a thouſand times a day 
upon the Repentance of his Sins; he is appre- 
henſive of the Chaſtiſing Rod, and makes all the 
World his Enemies, or at leaſt perſwades him- 
ſelf they are ſo. The other Solacing himſelf 
with the inward Satisfaction that Probity affords; 
hopes for a Recompence after Death, and fears 
no Puniſhment on this fide Time ; and withal, 
he is hated by none, foraſmuch as he readers 
himſelt odious to no body. In ſhort, there's no 
compariſon between the Felicity of-the one and 
that of the other, whether you regard the pre- 

lent 
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ſent Liſe, or that which is to come. What oc- 
calion then has a good Man to complain while 
his Reaſon gives bim to know that his Condi- 
tion is better than his Enemies? Some may ſay, 
That Affronts and Injuries gall the Perſon that 
bears em; but pray, what harm can be done to 
a vertuons Man? If you boggle at the Scandal 
before Men; pray conſider, that the Inſolence 
of a Reviler can't blacken the Character of a 
good Man; for the Diſhonour follows the Acti- 
on, and does not ſtick to the Perſon that's In- 
jur d; or if it does, *tis unjuſt, and ought not 
to be valud by good Men. Therefore ſince the 
Diſhonour cleaves purely to the Action, certain- 
ly this Action being evil, it ought to put the 
Bluſh upon the Author of it, and not upon the 
innocent Man that's thus Perſecuted. But ſup- 
poſing that the Diſhonour ſhould light on the 
vertuous Man that's Injur'd, which after all is 
impoſlible, for our Age is not quite ſo unpro- 
vided with Vertue, as not to brand had 
Actions as being Criminal, and place Conſtancy 
in the Liſt of Heroick Vertues : Suppoſing, I ſay, 
the Scandal ſhould light on the vertuous Man 
thus Affronted by the vicious, what diſadvan- 
tage is all this, to make a Parallel to the ſolid 

ſſeflion of Vertues, eſpecially of that divine 
and admirable Vertue, Patience? Is the Judg- 
ment and Opinion of Men any thing upon the 
compariſon with the Judgment of God, which 
always favours Probity? What if a wiſe Man 
is Revild, muſt he therefore reſolve to ſacrifice 
his Title of Wiſdom to his Paſſion and Reſent- 
ment? It ſignifies nothing to quote Axiſtotle, 
who does not diſſnade us from Revenge; or to 


alledge, that rep ulſing an Injury, is not doing 
an 
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an Injury. That reaſon will take with none hut 


the mean- ſpirited vulgar People; for a wiſe 
Man takes an offence to be equally ſuch, when 


done after an Injury given, as when committed 


firſt. 
In earneſt, the example of Vice ought of it 
ſelf to take us off from Vengeance, and move us 
to reaſon after this manner. If this Man, tho 
vicious and deteſtahle in his own Nature, has 
caus d himſelf to he yet more abhorr d by this 
action againſt me; how much more ſhould I be 
blacken'd if I offer'd to make my Repriſals, I 
who have liv'd kitherto with the Reputation of 
a good Man? If his reproachful Expreſſions had 
a hideous Aſpect in the Center it ſelf, I mean in 
the Perſon of the Reviler, how gaſtly will it 
look in me, ſince I do not think I ever gave way 
to ſcandalous Actions upon me, or ſuch as de- 
ſerve the publick Reſentment ? Such are the Re- 
flexions that a vertuous Man will make to ſup- 
preſs the thoughts of Revenge. This done, 
he'll conſider in the next place, whether *tis 
eaſie or difficult. If he find it an eaſie matter 
to be Reveng'd, he'll ſcorn ſuch an Action as 
being unworthy of him, and a thing that any 
ordinary Man would venture upon as. well as 
he. If 'tis difficult, he will ſtill aggravate the 
difficulty, and by that means perſwade himſelf 
to reject the thoughts of it. Upon that occaſion, 
| hel] recall to his memory what I have already 
ſaid, That God has reſerv'd Vengeance to him- 
ſelf; and for us to take it up of our ſelves, is an 
encroachment upon God's Prerogative. This 
is the way to ſtifle all manner of Reſentment 
againſt an Enemy; and, ia my opinion, is the 


Gc moſt 


moſt generous Action that an injur'd Perſon 
can do. 505 I- 

As to the way of reſting ſatisfy'd and not 
mov'd with Grief for the Affront, that will be 
no hard matter to one that forgives his Enemy. 
For if he ceaſes to hate the Perſon that affronted 
him, why ſnould he undergo the Penance him- 
_ felf, by being griev'd? Would he affront an- 
other, to the end that this other ſhould puniſh 
himſelf ? Or is it juſt that the Criminal ſhould 
have his Pardon, and the Perſon affronted be 
ſeizd with Deſpair ? What great harm is there 
in an Affront, that a vertuous Man cant digeſt 
and a great deal more? Tis ſtrange, methinks: 
What! muſt he patiently endure Death, and 
afflict himſelf for the Crime of one ſingle Man? 
What harm can his Enemy do to him, if Vertue 
skreens him from the Accidents of Life? Indeed, 
his Enemy would cramp him eſpecially, if he 
had loſt his firm Steddineſs and Conſtancy of 
Mind. But this can't be, unleſs the Perſon In- 
jur'd were the Criminal. Upon the whole, tis 
certain that a generous well- bred Soul will ne- 
ver loſe its Tranquility upon the account of an 
Affront; eſpecially if he conſiders that the Tem- 
per of ill Men is like Fire, which can't keep up 
and feed it ſelf without deſtroying and conſu- 
ming the Subject, upon which it can't chooſe 
but faſten. Now this granted, we muſt not be 
ſurpriz d if it attacks its contrary, I mean the 
Souls of geod Men, which ſtand in a direct op- 
Poſition to the Naughty, the latter being in- 
compatible to the former without a mortal diffe- 
. CENCE» 1 438 | | 
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But «op gives in anocher Reaſon to Solace 
the vertuous Heroes when ill Men afflict 'em. 
He feigns, that the Cocks uſed one another as 
harſhly as they did the Partridge, and from 
thence would have the 4ajur'd Perſon to be ſenſi- 
ble that he has ſufficient reaſon to be appeas d. 
For, how can they chooſe but be Rude to me, 
ſays the Partridge, ſince they Injure one ano- 
ther, and can't poſſibly agree among them- 
ſelves? In a word, ſich Perſons as are afflicted 
with the cruel Uſage of ill Men, may calily 
comfort themſelves 1n their Miſery, and be far 
from thinking it ſtrange that ill Men ſhould at- 
rack them, conſidering the wide difference of 
their Tempers; eſpecially ſince their very Com- 
panions and Partners in the ſame Vices, are for 
the moſt part Quarreling one with another, not 
unlike that Generation of monſtrous Serpents, 
that eat up one another in the Deſerts of Lybia, 
and that they practiſe their perfidious Maxims 


one againſt the other with an incredible Vio- 


lence. This Truth is confirm'd to us both by 
Experience and Reaſon: By N upon 
this ſcore, That Robbers Quarrel upon the re- 
partition of che Spoil, That quarrelſome People 
are Ruin d at laſt by their own Diſſentions, and 
That Cheats do the ſame in dividing the In- 
comes of their Knavery, after purſuing their 
Fortune in the Ruine of Families. In fert, 
tis a certain thing, That ill Men never ke 
their Word one to another, as it appears fon 
the following Reaſon, not to inſiſt any longer 
on Experience. Perfect Friendſhip has no other 
aim but Vertue alone, and no other kind of Be- 
Leyolence can warrantably bear the Name 
Cc 2 3 
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of true Friendſhip, The Correſpondence of ill 
Men is unworthy of ſuch a ſhining Title as being 
Mercenary and Intereſs'd: Nay, mind the ef- 
feats, and you'll find the difference. The effects 
of the former are Freedom, Perſeverance and 
Tranquility, whereas the lattet is always ſol- 
low'd' by Tricks, Troubles and Inconveniency, 
Hence flow the Diſputes, the Competitions, and 
the falſe Diviſions among naughty Men; hence 
ſpring the Murders of their Companions, ant 
the other Tragical Accidents that enfue upon 
their Enterprizes. This is the chief Reaſon 
why e/£/op would have the Partridge bear its 
Misfortune with patience ; for how fhould it 
hope for good Uſage from thofe who could nor 
but act unjuſtly even by their own Companions ? 
In the mean time well paſs on to another Diſ- 
courſe, leſt we ſeem tedious upon a Subject that 
all the World is acquainted with. 
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FABLE CXIII. 
Of a Coalmam and a Fuller. 


licited a Fuller that was his Neigh- 
ur, to come and live with him. My 
Friend, replies the Fuller, I ſhall get no- 
thing by that; for I ſhould always fancy, that 
' as ſoon as I had mhiten d a thing, the duſt of 
Jour Coals would blacken it. | 


* The 
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L . Coalman having took a Houſe, ſa. 
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The MOR AL. 


T i Fable affords ſeveral moral hints; of 
which I take this to be the moſt judicious, 
That we ought only to frequent the Company 
of Perſons in the ſame Circumſtances with cur 
ſelves, eſpecially if we live in ſuch Eſteem as to 
be clear of all Suſpicion. For then we ought to 
avoid the Company of infamous and ill Men, 2s 
much as a coutagious Diſeaſe. Let's but call to 
mind that nobler Advice tender'd to us by Epi- 
fetus the Philoſopher, If you are with your Ma- 
ſters, give Ear to em, and Obey em. If your 
Equals are your Company, condeſcend to every 
thing that's reaſonable. If vou are in Company 
with your Inferiors, Inſtruct em peaceably. Bur 
above all you muſt ſtill have regard to that 
Symbol of Pythagoras, which forbids you to keep 
company with thoſe wheſfe Tail u black ;, that is, 
who have malicious Deſigns about 'em, that 
tend to nothing but an ill end. If we neglect this 
Caution, their Diſreputation may tarn!ſh us as 
caſily as the Coalman's Coat would blacken the 
Fuller. Theres nothing ſo eaſie as for a Man to 
ſtain his Name with a Spot that's hard to rub 
cut. For the foul- mouth d Slanderers are ſtall 
upon the hunt. for new Matter to their- Calum- 
nies ; and when they meet with none in the Per- 
ſoa of innocent Men, they impute to em the V 
ces of thoſe they Converſe with. So cue dis, 
That Ignominy and Diſeſteem communicate 
themſelves by Reflexion to the Perſon that 
ſtands next em; juſt as Honour does in ſome 
| meaſure 
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meaſure? affect the Friends of the Subjects that 
enjoys ic, by vertue of a Ray that it darts ob- 
liquely upon em. 
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Of Bat, a Buſh, and a Plungeon. 


A Bat, a Buſh, and a Diver, had once 
a mind to Trade in Partnerſhip. For 
this end, the Bat borrow'd ſome Money, 
and put it into the joint Stock; the Buſh 
put in a Coat, and the Diver made a ſhift 
to raiſe ſome Gold. Being thus Equipp'd, 
they ſtood out to Sea, and had the Misfor- 
tune to meet with a Storm that ſunk their 
Ship, their ſelves being ſav'd, with much 
ado, after they had loſt their AN. Now, 
ever ſince that Diſaſter, the Diver plies 
cloſe about the Seakide, in hopes that the 
a will throw up the Gold upon ſome 
Shore or other; the Bat dares not ſtir a- 
broad hut a Nights, for fear of his Credi- 
tors; and the Buſh catches hold of every 
body Coat as they paſs along, to try if it 
can meet with its own among all the reſt. 
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T fs, to my mind, is the oddeſt Invention we 
meet wich in all this Authors Writings; 
as being grounded on a Correſpondence between 
a Plant and two Fowls Now, to extract out 
of it ſome Allegorical meaning, we mult ſhrit 
each of theſe Merchants apart. In the firſt 
place, what he ſays of the Bat, points to a Co- 
vetous Temper ; the Emblems of which are 1ts 
watchful Eyes, its hooked Claus, and its mon- 
ſtrous Wings. By the Plungeon, he repreſents 
the Voluptuous, who ſacrifice all to their Senſes, 
and run headlong into the Rivers of Pleaſure, 
out of which they can't be dragg d without diffi- 
culty. As for the Buſh, ir ſpeaks a dull heavy 
Soul, that 15 not born for great things, but con- 
tiaues rooted in one Place, without being capa- 
ble of any motion, 1 
Now, the ſubject of the Fable is much to this 
Rupee In a Politick Body, when ſome af the 
embers of the Society are Lazy and Slothful, 
or drown'd in Pleaſure, and others mind n- 
thing but Profit and Gain, *tis almoſt impoſh- 
ble for their Government ts be gocd, or- for 
their Enterprizes to ſucceed to the Satisfaction 
of the People. For in all ſorts of Projects aud 
Deſigns, at leaſt, ſuch as are reſolv'd upon in a 
Council or Aſlembly, theres occaſion for Vigi- 
lance, good Conduct and Probity: Vigilance, to 
look out for Means to execute the Deſign; zpod 
Conduct, to miſs no Opportunity, and omit᷑ no 
piece of Diligence that may facilitate the Af- 
fair; and Probity, to the end that the Miniſters 
may be clear from a mercenary Spirit, and not 
| Cc4 convert 
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convert to their private uſe the Advantages that 


- ought to redound to the Publick. The Ground- 


work being thus laid down, we may ſay, and 
that very juſtly, That in all States, where the 
Admitiiſtration of Affairs is lodg'd in the Hands 
of the Stupid, the Voluptuous and the Cove- 
tous, Diforders muſt needs happen, if not Ruin 
it ſelf; and all their Adventures muſt be as un- 
fortunate as thoſe of the Buſh, the Bat, and the 
Diver, when join'd in one Deſign. | 


* — 


FABLE CXV, 
of two Men and an Aſs, 


WO Men Travelling through ſoli- 
tary Places, light upon an als by the 
way, and fell a quarrelling which of em 
ſhould have it, for each of dem imagin'd 


that Fortune deſign'd the lucky Chance 


for him. In the mean time, while they 


were deciding the matter, the Aſs gets a- 


way, and ſo both the one and the ather 
were fruſtrated of their hopes. 


The MORAL. 


| K two Companions, who Fight for a thing 


that does not belong to em put me in mind 
of a great many 7 Fellows, who glory 
and belching up Gall one 


Blows, 
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Blows, and all this for an Advantage that is not 
calculated for them. but reſerv'd by Heaven for 
others. Now, in this, methinks, there's a great 
deal ot Juſtice ; for I ſee no reaſon why thoſe 
Men ſhould be reckon'd worthy of a good Poſ- 
{eſſion, who inſtead of ſecuring it to themſelves * 
by ſome reaſonable Contrivance, are only taken 
up in diſplaying their Hatred againſt their Ri- 

vals, and take more care to feed the Enmity 
than forward their own Intereſt. - 


ai twang 


FABLE CXVI. 
Of a Hare and a Tortoiſe. 


Hare ſpying a Tortoife crawling a- 
long very ſoftly, fell a Smiling and 


ally iag up 'n its mighty ſlow Pace. The 
Tortoiſe being juſtly offended at the Hare's 
contemptuous Uſage. Challeng'd the Hare 
to Run with him. The Challenge was ac- 
cepted, the Limits of the Race were deter- 
mind, and the Fox was pitcl'd upon to be 
Judge. In the mean time, the Tortoiſe 
ſets out, and the Hare ſuffer'd him to take 
what Start he would, upon the preſump- 
tion that he could come up with him at any 
time. But after all, the Tortoiſe keeping 
ſill on its way, got inſenſibly to the end 
pf 1h6 Races nnd nr We Fringe "NO 
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this, the Hare was ftruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and curs'd its ſupine Negligence, as 
well as the preſumptuous Opinion it had of 
it ſelf. But the Fox derided him 10 the 
laſt degree, ſaying, 4b, you fooliſh Simple- 
ton, learn another time not to truſt your ſilly 
Head, but to make uſe of your Heels to an(wer 


Jour Occaſions. 
5 The MO RA L. 


Urn this Fable which way you will, it ſeems 

to me to be ſtill capable of ſeveral diffe- 
rent Senſes, juſt as we ſee the ſame piece of Mat- 
ter may be applied to ſeveral Uſes. So I do not 
doubt but we may take the Tortoiſe to repre- 
ſent a ſlow but vigilant Genius ; the Hare, a 
Forward and bold but imprudent Man ; and the 
Fox, a cunning long headed Fellow, that forms 
Judgments only upon what he ſees, without re- 
garding the vain ſhew of preſumptuous Preten- 

ders, or the too good opinion they commonly 
have of their pretended Capacity. But theſe 
Explications apart, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
the Conſtruction that is the likelicſt of em all, 
 T mean that which the Telians point to when they 


Ingegno e forza ache non Popra e nulla. | 


Certainly the Spirit or Genius is a fine thing; 
we may juſtly do it the Honour of calling it the 
Image-of Divinity, the moſt accompliſh'd Ma- 
ſterpiece of the Creation, and the better urs 
1 5 a O 
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Of Man. Force is likewiſe an excellent Quality, 
when ' tis blended with Ingenuity; for by vertue 
of it we make a glorious conluſion of the nobleſt 
Enterprizes that our Valour and Courage puts 
us upon. Nevertheleſs, as Water ſtagnates in- 
ſenſibly, and thereupon ſtinks, if it be not ſtir d; 
and as Fire goes out if its Action is not fed by 
Fuel to work upon ; ſo the Beauty of the Spirit 
and the Force of the Body are uſeleſs Qualities 
to a Man, without he uſes 'em upon occaſion, 
and reduces the Power to an Act. In vain, had 
Archimedes valu'd himſelf upon his ſublime Im- 
provements and his deep Knowledge in the Ma- 
thematicks, if he had not put em in practice both 
for his private Satisfaction, and for the Service 
cf his Country. Milo of Crotona had boaſted in 
vain of his Strength, if he had not run a whole 
Stadium at the Olympick Games, withan Oxe 
upon his Shoulders, which he Killd with a punch 
of his Fiſt as ſoon as he laid it down. This was 
the pure effect of Exerciſe and Habit; for Ver- 
tue cultivated by theſe, has in all times render d 
the Actions of extraordinary Men, Marvellous 
and as it were Incredible. This is a Truth that 
will never be call'd in queſtion by thoſe who con- 
ſider that the Great Men who have been valu'd 
for their Excellency in the way of Letters or 
Arms, ſuch as Plato, Ariſtotle, Seneca, Cæſar, A» 
lexander, Ageſilaus, &c. had never roſe to that 
pitch of Honour, if they had not obſerv d the 
Proverb Ff ina lente. "Twas in this point donbt+ 
Jeſs that they imitated the Tortoiſe rather than 
the Hare in the Fable; for upon all occaſions 
that requird Action, they went upon it without 
delay, and always join'd Prudence and Diligence 


together, FABLE 
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FABLE CxvII. 
Of a Bear and ſome Bees. 


Unger having forc'd a Bear out of the 
Woods, ſhe ſanter d up and down for 
Food, and at laſt light upon ſame Bee-hives, 
to which it approach'd, and beganto lick the 
round *em. A Bee perceiving this, 
ſting'd the Bear in the Ear, while its Com- 
panions were aſleep; this done, it left its 
Enemy in a deadly Rage, and fled into the 
Hive. Thereupan the Bear broke the Hive, 
fancying by that means to make his Repri- 
fals for the Injury he had receiv'd ; but in 
N an inſtant of time all the Bees ſprung out; 
ö and to be reveng'd on him for pulling down 
their Houſe, ftung him to the very Blood. 
All that the Bear could do in the extremity 
of his Pain, was to think of a Retreat : Ac- 
cordingly he did retire apace ; and as he 
walk'd along, talk'd thus to himſelf. What 
a Wretch am I; had not it been much better: 
i for me to have bore a ſmall prick, and lick'd the 
| Honey with patience, than to be the cauſe of this 
load of Afflictiun that all the Bees have thrown 
«pon me, when I thought to have been reveng d 
pon them. | | js 


The 
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The MOR AL. 


T HE ſenſe of this Fable is plaia of ic ſelf, and 
well deſerves our Conſideration : For in 


= 


9 


chis Book the Ingenious Æſop has ſeveral Fancies - 


of the ſame nature with this. It teaches us that 
one Man alone is nothing againſt ſeveral ; that 
great Folks ought to be apptehenſive of the Re- 
ſentment of the ordinary People; that it is ſome- 
what dangerous to pretend to be reveng'd upon 
thoſe to whom we have given occaſion of Re- 


ſentment; and that in all cafes we had better 
bear one Injury from em, than expoſe our ſelves 
to the danger of a whole ſhower of Injuries. 


Moſt natural things afford us very pregnant In- 


ſtances to juſtifie theſe Truths. Let the Alliance 


be never fo ſtrong, tis oftentimes weaken'd by 
the moſt inconſiderable Enemies. Is there any 


thing in Nature leſs formidable than a Cater- 


pillar, a Gnat, and a pitiful little Worm, when 
conſider d apart? And yet perience ſhews to 
our Ruine, that when this Vermine is gather d 


into a Body, they deſtroy the Roots, Plants and 


Seeds, and particularly the Grain, by gnawing 
its Shoots. But all this is not fo prodigious as 
what they relate of ſome Countries in the Ea#7- 
Indies, here they ſee from time to time ſuch 
thick Clouds of Graſhopers, that the Sun it ſelf 
is darken'd, and the People oblig'd to quit the 
Country. | 

As for Vengeance, ſince tis a ſavage and bru- 
tiſn fort of Juſtice, it ſeems to become Beaſts 
better than Men. So that Men can't enter upon 
it without dammaging themſelves, as the Gara- 


manta of old told Alex ander the Great. But what 
is 


is very inſupportable, we find there are ſome 
Men who are very well contented to do like the 
Bear in the Fable; that is, to eat up the pureſt 
Subſtance of innocent Perſons, and at the ſame 
time to pretend that the poor People muſt not 
reſent. ĩt; for in ſuch caſes, if theſe poor People 
have but the leaſt: handle, tis not to be ima- 
gind to what Violence their Paſſion will riſe. 
| Theſe Men being fed up in the fancy, that all 
things are allowable in them by reaſon of their 
Power, glory in Oppreſſing the meaner fort of 
People, and purſuing them even to their Houſes, 
which they turn upſide down, and Ruine from 
top to bottom. In the mean time, the poor 
People thus Perſecuted, finding their All is at 
ſtake, make Courage of Deſpair, and call in 
others to their aſſiſtance, who like the Bees Sally 
out of their Huts in Troops, and fall upon their 
Oppreſſors, pricking them to the Heart, and at 
laſt force em to a ſcandalous Retreat. I know 
very well that this Fable will bear ſeveral other 
Explications both ꝓolitical and Moral. But I 
have no mind to enlarge the bulk of the Volume 
beyond its preſent bounds. So I ſtop here, and 
reckon it ſufficient that I have now brought my 
Reflexions to a period, with all the Conciſenels 


and Brevity I could, | 
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